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CHAPTER I. 

ERY little was known in Beddington of 
John Gravels wife, though for nine 
years she had lived there with him. 
Of her married life little was known, 
for none were ever admitted to her confidence ; 
and of her maiden life was known even less, for 
Beddington and the Scotch Highlands lie wide 
apart, and there is no connexion whatever 
between the two. 

It was to a Scotch family, proud but poor, 
that Mildred Graves belonged, and having " got 
up a runaway match with the lowborn doctor,^' 
it had disowned and cast her off — every member 
of it ! Had it been cousin Bridget he had 
thought fit to carry off — Bridget the plainest of 
the plain, and already well advanced in her 
thirties, the case would have been different ; but 
for Mildred, the one beauty of which the family 
throtigh aU its branches could boast, its pet and 
darling, its sole hope and pride, in whom centred 
its every chance of advancement and political im- 
portance, for her to throw herself away upon a 
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feUow without fortune or pedigree— a simple pro- 
fessional man who did not even pretend to hide 
the fact of his father having been a well-to-do 
London chemist — was an outrage to both the 
family honour and family feeling never to be 
forgiven, a stain never to be washed away ! She 
had acted worse than madly — wickedly. It was 
her bounden duty, a solemn obligation she owed 
to the MacCuUan family to which she belonged, 
to raise it once more into importance by making 
a suitable match ; and this, according to them, 
she could have done easily enough, for its tip-top 
branch who lived in London and tried to keep 
up appearances on rather small means, had 
undertaken to bring her out and help her to a 
great marriage. 

Whether this would have been as easy a 
matter as her admiring relatives believed, may 
be considered doubtful. Penniless girls do not 
in these our days make to themselves a position 
in the world, because they look out upon it with 
shadowy hazel eyes and smile upon it with 
innocent rosy lips. But the trial was not to be 
made, for in the autumn that preceded her pro- 
posed debut, John Graves, at the invitation of an 
old college chimi, went to Scotland for a fort- 
night's holiday and grouse shooting, and there 
met with Mildred MacCullan ; for, his friend 
being the family physician, and he himself clever, 
gentlemanly, and unobtrusive, he was well re- 
ceived, even by the MacCullan of Cullan Hall, 

Now it did not for a moment occur io John 
Graves that it was a favour they did him^ or an 
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honour either, by inviting him to their house 
and table. Never having had to solicit patro- 
nage, or bow down to rank and power, having 
always mixed among his equals, and entertaining 
no very clear ideas as to the diflference between 
one well-educated, well-conducted gentleman and 
another, tiie fear that he might come short of 
the standard by which the MacCullans judged 
of a man, never certainly troubled his simple, 
straightforward mind. 

If he owned any superiority of Mildred over 
himself it was only the superiority that love so 
willingly accords; the proud humility of the 
strong towards the weak, that makes every true 
lover say of his mistress — " I am not worthy of 
her V 

Perhaps, had the bright-haired Scotch lassie 
been rich, titled, or haughty, his eyes might have 
been opened to the difference between her posi- 
tion and his ; as it was, the only thing clear to 
him — and that how startlingly clear — was that 
all he had before valued in life, his practice, and 
the income it brought him in; his respectability, 
the consideration of his fellow-men, were as 
nothing compared with the one dear hope of 
making Mildred MacCullan his wife. For the 
first time John Graves was in love, and when a 
man can say this with truth, having reached his 
thirtieth year, his love is no trifle, and it may 
well excuse, or at least account for, some little 
extravagance in his conduct. 

And Mildred, was she too in love ? Did she 
feel that her life, the happier and better part of 

1—2 
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it at least, was bound up in him as he felt his to 
be in her? Or was it only that her hour had 
come, that the tall, grave, plain-featured man 
whose grey eye, clear and cold, only warmed and 
softened when bent on her, personified her fate, 
for good or for evil, as time should hereafter decide 
— ^the fate that meets us all, sure and resistless, 
defy it as we may ! 

The gossips of Beddington never could under- 
stand either her or her conduct. John Graves 
was a clever man, and a good man too, honourable, 
generally respected, and looked up to ; but he was 
not a man to fall in love with ! No girl had ever 
been in love with him ; and though scarce one in 
the town but would have eagerly caught at an 
ofier from the well-to-do Doctor, his remaining 
single had broken no hearts ; no, nor even 
damaged any. It was the position was coveted, 
not the man ; and what was there in the position, 
good though it was, to tempt the beautiful Scotch 
girl, who could have looked so much higher, to 
accept him ? For accept him she did. When at 
the end of his holiday, which had extended to 
three weeks, he took her hand into his and asked 
her if there was any hope for his love — first 
telling her in words, that passion rendered 
eloquent, how great that love was ! — impressed 
and awe-struck she looked up into his face, and 
then down at the hand that was holding hers in 
a clasp so strong and close and answered — " Yes.^^ 

With throbbing heart and pulse, with head 
erect, and purpose strong, he went to claim her 
at the hands of her relatives — for parents, poor 
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child, she had not. He spoke as every high- 
minded man would have spoken — of his love first, 
faithful and true, and then of his prospects; 
setting forth the advantages of his position with 
something of manly pride, because secured by 
his own exertions and those of his father before 
him. He did not ask in return what her 
prospects might be. All that it concerned him to 
know he had heard from her own lips, com- 
prehended in the one word — Yes. Having that, 
he cared little for the rest. He asked no further 
questions. 

Strong in his love, and hers, for he believed 
in the one as he did in the other, he had not 
sufiiciently calculated his chances, and he was 
certainly not prepared for the storm of rage and 
insult with which his demand was met. " Was 
the fellow mad — or only madly presumptuous ? 
He, the lowborn Englishman, the parish doctor 
and chemist's son, to aspire to the hand of 
Mildred MacCuUan — their pet and beauty, coolly 
proposing to take her from her home and the 
future they had carved out for her, to bury her 
alive in a distant country town as insignificant as 
himself ! Never would they consent — never ! If 
she married him against their will, they would 
cast her ofi^ as they had done her brother before 
her. She would be to them as one dead — and 
better death a thousand times (than life with 
him r 

John Graves did not lose his temper, nor 
heart, nor courage either. He was in no way 
abashed by the torrent of abuse that was in- 
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tended to crusli — to annihilate him. His head 
was as erect, and his purpose as strong as ever 
as he asked — If that was their final decision ? 

It was their final decision, against which there 
conld be no appeal. '^ What right had he to 
expect any other? Rather than see a Mac- 
CuUan, and that MacCullan, Mildred, stoop so 
low, they would see her in her winding-sheet and 
coffin r 

With a grave bend of the stately bead that 
had never had to bow to shame or dishonour, he 
turned away, and went back to the garden where 
he had left Mildred among her flowers. 

Had the fiat pronounced against their love 
been that of a parent. Doctor Graves would have 
respected it ; but he had no respect for the stupid 
pride that could sacrifice the happiness of two 
lives to mere family ambition, and so he told 
Mildred. He told her this because it was his 
simple honest conviction ; yet he tried to be just 
and impartial, even while pleading his own cause. 
He showed her all that she would have to sufi'er 
for his sake; he set clearly before her the dif- 
ference between the life he had to ofier, and that 
which she had hitherto led, or which the pride of 
her relatives was preparing for her. Was it his 
fault if in depicting the one his voice was harsh, 
and his face stem, whilst in speaking of the 
other, both were soft — how soft ? And when he 
had done speaking, he put her gently from him, 
folding his arms across his breast. He had 
nothing more to say — he would say nothing more. 
The choice now lay with her, and loojdng down 
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on her with eyes all too full of passionate en- 
treaty, lie told her so. 

She wished he had not put her from him, 
that he had not closed his arms against her. 
She had felt so safe within their shelter. What 
could be the meaning of those burning looks — 
that heaving breast — ^those lips that quivered 
with their mute, unuttured supplication? She 
came stealing up to him, fluttering her small soft 
fingers about his arm, trying to get at his hand, 
that she might nestle hers up into it and feel safe 
once more. And having found and taken 
possession of it, covering it over with both her 
own, she heaved a deep sigh of content, and 
drooped her head back upon his arm, meeting his 
lover-gaze with eyes wistftd and shadowy. 

'^ Shall I go, Mildred, and never come back 
again 5^^ 

She shuddered at the words, and clung the 
closer ; for a dark memory rose up between her 
and them. Never come back again ! Yes, it 
might be so— such a thing had been once before. 
Why should it not be repeated? Another lost 
hope — another vanished love ! 

'' No ! no V' 

Then came the passionate whisper — ''Will 
you go up to London and be made grand and 
rich, or will you go with me and be made 
happy V 

" Be made happy — ^is not this our one hope 
in life and in death ?'' She repeated the words 
mechanically after him, and taking it as her 
answer, the folded arms opened wide and enclosed 
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her^ hiding her away out of sight of the wicked 
world that would have robbed him of her. 

John Graves prolonged his stay in Scotland 
ifomc days longer^ and on each of these days he 
continued to see Mildred — easily enough, for the 
Mac'Cullans were too proud to act as spies. 
Having told Mildred what was expected of her 
an a niece and a MacCullan, they imposed no 
restrictions, exacted no promise, but left her free 
to act. She did not act, however ; she only let 
others do so for her. She did not go forward to 
meet her fate ; she awaited it meekly among her 
flowers. She never asked John Graves to come, 
'but when he found her out she was glad. When 
he told her how dearly he loved her — ^better 
than fame or fortune or anything else — how 
much better ! — she was glad too. His love 
comforted her for much, though not for alL 

In one hour, from no fault of her own, she 
had found the hearts upon which she had rested 
with such undoubting love and confidence, closed 
against her. She met with cold looks and un- 
loving words from those who had held her as 
something too sacred for sorrow to touch, who 
had sheltered her from its very breath, sur- 
rounding her with all that could make her forget 
its existence, and giving it another name when 
it chanced to meet her on the way. It had met 
her once in its real shape, and then too she had 
seen dark, stern looks, and heard harsh words, 
but they were not for her. Ah, no ! she was 
their pet and darling, and they had kissed away 
her tears then, as John Graves kissed them away 
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now j for in her pretty face lay their last hope, 

and its brightness must not be dimmed by 

unkindness or by grief. And when she had 

wept on — all the more bitterly because sorrow 

was so new to her — they had told her that the 

brother whom she loved, and they had cast off, 

was unworthy of affection as of tears. He was 

ungrateful — ^wicked ; a shame to the family, and 

for such an one as that she must not grieve. 

She must not think of him, or ever mention his ^ 

name again. And they had petted and coaxed 

and fondled her, and given her new pets to make 

up for the old lost love ; and when she dried 

her eyes and njever breathed the outcast's name, 

they said, well pleased, ^^ She has forgotten him.^' 

The absent brother said so too, and it made him 

reckless. Poor fatherless, motherless children I 

It was a runaway match ; the world said so, 
but not so John Graves. He called it a private 
marriage; such a marriage as befitted their 
love — so great, so exclusive ! No empty show, 
no bridesmaids, favours, or wedding gifts ; 
nothing but each other and their love ! 

So spake John Graves, but the world knew 
better ; and looking into Mildred Graves^s sweet 
innocent face it could not understand how she 
had ever been led into taking so desperate a 
step. A desperate step in truth it was; but it 
had not seemed such to her. When John 
Graves had first asked her whether she would go 
with him to London his looks were so fuU of 
love and his voice so gentle, that the proposition 
did not startle her half so much as the thought 
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of his going away and leaving her to the harsh 
words and looks that had become as much a 
part of her life as gentle ones had hitherto been. 
Brought up on love, she could not do without it ; 
and he loved her and would always love her. 
Yes, he had sworn it to her ; half kneeling before 
her, his arms wrapped about her waist as he 
drew her to him, he had sworn solemnly to love 
her always as now — ^if she would but trust and 
follow him. Had he never come among them, 
never stirred the peaceful current of her life, 
taking from it aU its brightness, and bringing 
into it storm, and cloud, the case would have 
been diflferent. But now, when the clasp of his 
hand was so strong and close, when she had only 
him and his love to lean on^ was she to lose that 
too? 

She told* him that she would trust and follow 
him ; no matter where, no matter when, for she 
had only Mm. 

So they were married, and he took her down 
to the ^^ insignificant^^ country town, and tried to 
make her happy. And why should she not 
have been so ? What right had people to doubt 
the fact because she was silent and reserved, 
and did not proclaim it on the housetops — 
because, preferring the quiet of her own refined 
home to the vulgar gossip of general society, 
such society as Beddington could boast of, she 
kept it as far as possible sacred from intrusion, 
admitting no one to her confidence — ^because 
she was very seldom seen, except at church — 
because her step was soft^ and her voice low and 
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subdued — ^because she never boasted of her 
pleasant home or her husband^s love ; but would, 
when congratulated upon her good fortune, turn 
on the speaker the shadowy hazel eyes that 
seemed to look through them at something lying 
far beyond ? 

Was all this a proof of unhappiness ? Had 
MiMred Graves been indeed imhappy would not 
the man who loved her with so idolatrous a love 
have known it? And knowing it, would he 
have held his head so high and gone about his 
daily work with so clear a brow and so bright a 
smile, and said, in the exultant gladness of his 
heart, that God had been very good to him ? 

Well might he say this. Years of unclouded 
prosperity leaving nothing for the eager, exact- 
ing heart to desire, will make us grateful, if they 
do not make us presumptuous. John Graves^s 
marriage had realized the dream of almost impos- 
sible happiness that all, or most of us, dream 
once. His wife satisfied every requirement of a 
rather peculiar nature ; and whatever doubts may 
have arisen in the public mind as to her love for 
him, there was, and could be none, as to his love 
for her. 

At the end of two years Mildred had a child 
— a girl ; and then the busy tongues of Bedding- 
ton, awhile silenced for want of something new, 
were set wagging once more. " Mrs. Graves was 
an unnatural mother. She cared no more for 
the child than she did for its father .^^ And this 
new offence was pronounced even more unpardon- 
able; for, as we have far more fond mothers 
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among our lady-gossips than fond wives, a wife^s 
delinquencies will sometimes allow of an excuse ; 
a mother's, never ! Beddington said that Mildred 
Graves neglected her child — that she did not 
even nurse it herself; that she seldom saw the 
poor innocent, who was left entirely to hirelings. 
Were the gossips right? Would the Doctor, 
who was so good and just a man, have allowed 
this ? Would he have reverenced his wife as he 
did had she failed in a woman's most sacred, be- 
cause most natural duties ? 

During those two years of unclouded happi- 
ness, John Graves had said that the future could 
add nothing to the already overflowing cup ; but 
when of an evening, returning home from his 
work, he would stoop over the mother's uplifted 
face, and taking from her lips the proffered kiss 
lay it on those of their child, he owned that he 
had spoken foolishly. The little creature was 
very dear to him, most dear because it was her 
child. She had given it him. ^ 

" What shall we call it ?" Mildred asked one 
day, looking suddenly down at the little bundle 
in her lap, that visitors had already begun to 
declare '*the very image of papa," and with 
more reason than generally lies in such eager 
protestations. 

" Mildred, of course. What other name do 
you think I should choose ?" 

She gave him a startled look, half- wild, half- 
imploring. " My name ! Oh no ; I wont have 
her called by my name; any other, but not 
that/' 
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'^ Our first-bom, darling V he pleaded. '^ What 
other name would be so dear to me? And it's a 
family name, too, you told me.'' 

'^ My family — yes ; but I wont have it called 
after my family." She said this in a low, 
measured tone, through which, however, ran a 
certain thrill of passion, and she shrank away a 
little from him as she spoke. Then, with a certain 
eager abruptness, she added, " Let it be called 
after your family, John." And as she drooped 
her head towards his arm, and looked up at him 
with eyes shy and wistful as those which had 
gone nigh to madden him two years before, she 
whispered softly — ^^ What was your mother's 
name ? You loved your mother, and she was 
good like you. Call baby after her." 

John Graves, who had loved his mother, and 
loved her memory still, was deeply moved. " God 
bless you for the thought, wife ;" and he hid the 
sweet childish face, now pale with exhaustion, 
beneath rapturous kisses. 

So their firstborn was called after his mother, 
Jane. Jane was not a pretty child ; she was too 
much like her father — ridiculously like him as 
she grew older, in face, manner, and character — 
to make prettiness possible; but beauty is not 
required to open the mother's heart to her child ; 
and then she was so good ! " In that, too, just 
like her father," the mother said ; and the mother 
was right. 

'^ I wish our little one were less like me and 
more like you," the Doctor once said, in laughing 
regret. 
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^^ No, no, it is better so — much better/' 
Mildred spoke in a tone of strong conviction, 
and with more earnestDCss than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. 

" I donH see that ; I could wish your dear 
image reproduced a thousand times. The world 
would be the better and happier for a few more 
such.'' 

" Do you think so ?" she said, softly, and 
speaking under her breath ; ^^ and I am so glad 
that little Jane is like you — not a look, thought, 
or feeling of mine. And when she grows up she 
will be like you too — good and happy. I am so 
glad !" 

Seven years passed by, seven quiet, uneventful 
years ; and John Graves added them to the other 
two of which he kept solemn record in his heart, 
and wondered why God had been so good to 
him. 

Nine years of unbroken happiness ! Which of 
us can count up as many? Well might the 
man treasure them in his iiimost heart, and be 
thankful. 

In the course of those nine years Mildred's 
aunt — she who had been to her as a mother up 
to the time when John Graves's love had come 
between them, and made her cruel — died. No 
letter announced the event ; Mildred saw it by 
chance in the Times. She put on mourning, but 
whether she really mourned none ever knew, for 
she spoke of her griefs as of her joys — ^to none. 

John Graves had had his nine years of happi- 
ness well told out to him. The ninth anniver- 
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sary of their wedding-day had been celebrated 
quietly between themselves, as was their way of 
keeping every festival; and with a certain trem- 
bling in the joy, and the shadow of a solemn awe, 
because of the something that lay beyond — 

something that might be all rapture, or No ! 

there was no alternative even in thought. When 
we have enjoyed nine years of unclouded happi- 
ness we may well rest securely in it. 

They spoke of the coming event as man and 
wife speak together of all their mutual interests, 
hopes, and fears. 

" I hope it will be a boy,'* said Mildred. 

'^ I hope it will have your eyes,'* said John 
Graves. 

She shook her head and sighed. " No, dear, 
don't wish that. It must not have my eyes nor 
anything else of mine. God knows my wish — I 
have often told it Him — ^that my next child 
may be a boy and grow up to be like his father, 
good and clever and happy.'' 

She had said something of the same kind seven 
years before. Thoughts and feelings lay deep 
and unchangeable with Mildred Graves. 




CHAPTER n. 

T was on the afternoon of a bright 
autumn day, one of the last bright 
darsleft to the vearperhaps^that John 
Graves and his wife strolled out into 
the meadow at the back of Woodford House. Hie 
Doctor had proposed Mildred's staying in the 
garden, in the pretty summer-house he had 
erected for her in the earlv davs of their 
marriage ; but she had objected with a sigh and 
a shiver. The roses so bright and beautiful in 
the summer time were lifeless and scentless now, 
clinging brown and dead to the shuddering stalks, 
or strewing the path around with their rotting 
leaves, emblems of death and decav. No, she 
could not sit there. She would go out into the 
open fields where there was nothing but the sky 
above and the grass below, nothing to remind 
her that the summer was over and ¥rinter now 
nigh at hand ! 

So out into the fields thev went, but only a 
little way, for Mildred was soon tired, and the 
husband on whose arm she leant for support was 
very tender over her, very tender and careful. 

They sat down under a wide-spreading chest- 
nut, where the Doctor's ever watchful thought 
had placed a bench ; for this was a favourite 
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haunt of Mildred ^s, from his study window he 
had seen her more than once standing beneath 
its branches, pressed closely, almost lovingly 
against its rude trunk, rapt and motionless. 
Under just such a tree in the great wild garden 
at home — the old home ! — had she sat and 
dreamt. Was it association that made this one 
dear to her ? and beneath its sheltering boughs 
did she now dream the old dreams over again ? 
Who shall dare fill up the blank pages of a 
closed life ? 

One day Mildred, going there as usual, had 
found a bench. It was by such little attentions 
rather than by words that the husband tried to 
prove his love, and make his darling happy. She 
blushed as she thanked him, and her shy eyes 
quivered a little from under their veiling lids as 
she raised them to his face ; but his frank bright 
smile, unshadowed by a doubt or fear, reassured 
her. After that, however, she never went to 
the old tree alone ; when she visited it, it was 
with her husband ; when she rested on the bench 
his love had provided, it was by his side. 

And so they sat on this bright autumn day, 
so bright and soft and breezeless, but an autumn 
day still; and through the silence the leaves 
came timibling and rustling about them, to their 
breast, at their feet, with low solemn whisperings, 
telling the shivering heart that the summer was 
over and winter now nigh at hand — emblems they 
too of death and decay. Could she not escape 
them even here ? 

Little Jane, the most independent of seven- 
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year-old damsels^ had wandered oflF on her own 
account, and they had let her go, knowing that 
she was to be trusted. 

*' Not beyond the stile, and when the sun sinks 
behind the hills and you can^t see it any more, 
not even by standing on tiptoe, you must come 
back to us/' This had been the Doctor's parting 
injunction, and the child had looked up into his 
face and then at the setting sun, and had answered 
with a certain slow precision, as if weighing the 
conditions of her liberty, " Not farther than the 
stile, and come back when I can't see the sun, 
not even by standing on tiptoe. Yes, papa." 
And papa knew that her promise was to be 
relied on. 

His eyes followed her awhile ; not so the 
mother's. Her head leant back against her 
husband's shoulder Mildred's gaze was lifted, 
not to him, but to the far-off depth of sky, with 
its slowly sweeping clouds; she was the first to 
speak. 

" This is our last stroll together, John, the last 
time we shall sit and watch the sunset thus. Oh ! 
how beautiful it is, how beautiful !" 

'^ Our last stroll, yes, perhaps so, until the 
summer," came the brisk, cheery answer. " But 
you speak as sadly as if the winter were to last 
for ever, the cold cruel winter that my little 
wife so hates. It will soon be over, and summer 
back again, and I have such wonderful plans. 
Shall I tell them you now, or keep them to 
surprise you with ?" 

He still at times spoke to her as if she were 
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the child, the child-bride he had wooed and won 
nine happy years before, and what else was she 
now ? He in his strength, she in her weakness^ 
what was she to him but a child ? 

She shivered, perhaps at thought of the cruel 
winter that was to precede the summer of which 
he spoke. 

'* You are cold/^ he said, anxiously, turning to 
look down into the sweet uplifted face. '' It is 
getting late ; let us go home.'^ 

" Oh no, dear, not yet, not just yet. I am not 
cold; indeed I am not. Let us stay a little 
longer ; it is our last evenings John, you know, 
our last V^ 

He drew her to him, wrapping her away in 
his strong, sheltering embrace, close and safe — 
Safe? 

A long silence fell between them. She was 
the first to break it. Her head low bent upon 
his breast, her wee fingers playing nervously with 
the big, strong hand she had gathered to herself 
and was holding up against her bosom, she 
broke the silence — 

" May I speak to you, dear— and— and you 
wont be angry at what I say ? It would be such 
a comfort to me — it would make me so happy — 
and I have no one but you — ^no one in the wide 
world — and you are so good.^' 

The hazel eyes were being lifted slowly — 
slowly to his face ; and there they now rested, 
appealing to him — ^how much more powerfully 
than words. His answering look encouraged 
her, it was so full of love. 

2—2 
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" I have had such strange thoughts lately. I 
can^t help their comings they will come ; but 
they don^t frighten me, or make me unhappy ; 
at least, they would not but for one thing. If 
I should die, and baby too, you would fret, I 
know, and be very, very sorry ; but if I die and 
baby lives — oh, John I" 

John Graves sprang to his feet, the red flush 
lying like a storm-cloud over his brow. He did 
not see — he, who was so careful of his wife, so 
lender, that the abrupt movement — the sudden 
withdrawal of his arm had startled her — ^perhaps 
even caused her physical pain. His voice rang 
out over the fields, sharp and stern, even to 
anger — ^^ Jane — Jane V' 

"Yes, papa \" 

The child came scampering up, her round face 
engthened into dismay, her frock full of hedge- 
side treasures, dead leaves, straw, and brambles 
sticking to her flaxen curls. She stood before 
the Doctor, panting and distressed. " The sun 
isn^t gone yet, papa ; indeed it isn^t. I can see 
it quite well without even standing on tiptoe. 
Can^t you, papa V' 

" Yes, yes ; it^s all right. But it^s getting 
late, and we re going home.^^ 

Mrs. Graves had risen with some difficulty, 
and joining her husband, now slipped her hand 
under his arm. She knew how much she needed 
his support; she knew, too, that he had not 
meant to be unkind. She did not misjudge 
him — ^no, not for a moment ; but her pale cheek 
was paler even than it had been, and in her eyes 
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as she dropped them downwards to the earth, 
lay the burden of an unuttered thought. 

As her hand stole silently beneath his arm, he 
pressed it to him with a fierce, convulsive move- 
ment. Not a word passed between them during 
the short walk home; but the flush still lay 
where it had fallen, and, for the first time in his 
life perhaps, John Graves walked with head 
bowed down — as bow it we all must, poor mor- 
tals ! — beneath the hand of fate. 

That was, as Mildred had said, their last stroll 
together. 

The next day — almost before the nurse had 
received the newborn child from Dr. Martin's 
arms — ^before the husband's lips, white and trem- 
bling, had reverently pressed the pale brow, 
kissing away from it the heavy moisture that the 
late struggle between life and death had gathered 
there — all Beddington knew that Mrs. Graves 
had given birth to a child, and that child a girl. 
And not many hours afterwards, whilst the 
Doctor, crushing back the agony of dread out of 
sight even of his own heart, repeated the one 
word, to which he clung with all the tenacity of 
despair — "Impossible!*' — it had pronounced her 
doom! 

It was three days after baby's birth. It was 
evening, a crisp frosty evening, telling of the 
near approach of winter, and the fire that blazed 
away merrily in the nursery grate, dancing fit- 
fully over the gay chintz-covered furniture, over 
the tea-tray that had not yet been removed, and, 
to make the picture of comfort complete, over 
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the grey back of a motherly tabby curled up 
upon the rug, was a pleasant thing to see. 

The room being a large one, the largest in the 
house, the firelight scarcely reached the furthest 
corner, where, huddled upon the window-sill to 
catch the last rays of the fast-dying day, sat 
little Jane, absorbed in the pages of a new fairy 
tale, full of delicious mystery, enchantment, and 
terror. 

The interest had reached its climax, and held 
her spell-bound. From time to time a thrill of 
excitement ran like a shudder through the small 
frame, and had the Queen of the Fairies herself 
made her appearance at that moment, it is 
doubtful whether any higher boon would have 
been demanded of her majesty than the power 
of reading as quickly as nurse — or, better still, 
as the curate at afternoon service (which beat 
everything she had ever conceived in the way of 
speed) — so that she might finish the thrilling 
recital before the light was gone. Three pages 
more! and it went so slowly! even skipping 
some of the words ; and the light was fading so 
fast — so fast ! 

She pushed back the tumbled hair from her 
face — she held in her breath, and strained her 
eyes. 

The nursery door opened slowly, and from out 
the darkness into the warm circle of light — of 
leaping, dancing firelight — stepped the Doctor. 
Awhile he paused on the threshold, pressed his 
hands tightly over his eyes, as if the light pained 
them^ then let them drop asunder with a heart- 
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weary sigh. A shiver — a start — a struggle of 
the darkened mind to seize a forgotten purpose, 
and he walked to the window. 

Jane had heard neither his entrance nor his 
approach^ and gave a little scream as a hand 
heavy even to pain, was laid upon her shoulder. 
" Mamma has been asking for you — she is alone 
now — I must go out, but I shan^t be gone long ; 
you will stay with her till my return. Go in 
softly ; I think she is asleep/^ 

The words dropped, rather than spoken, fell 
with dull, toneless monotony on the ear. 

^' Yes, papa/^ 

Jane scrambled down from her high perch, 
and hugging the big book up in her arms, stood 
looking into the grey expressionless face which 
the last three days and nights of watching had 
aged by half a lifetime. She was waiting for 
him to speak again, but he did not. His 
abstracted gaze had already wandered from her, 
and turning he walked back mechanically to the 
door with a slow heavy tread from which all life 
and elasticity were gone. 

She followed him out into the shadowy passage, 
and watched him pass along it to the surgery. 
He went in and closed the door after him. 
There was nothing now to wait for, but still she 
stood irresolute. Though not a timid child she 
was no heroine ; and the mystery of dread hang- 
ing over that darkened chamber for the last 
three days, had impressed her more deeply 
perhaps than it might have done any other child 
of her age; for young as she was, she had a 
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true perception of lifers solemn realities ; having 
been much among the poor, she had seen sorrow 
and suffering more than once, and knew what 
they meant. 

Crushing herself up against the wall she 
turned her eyes slowly from the dim hall to the 
yet darker staircase, for the lamp had not yet 
been lit. If only papa had gone up with her 
she would not have cared for anything after- 
wards. But mamma had been asking for her — 
she was alone, and wanted her ; she must go — she 
must. Little Jane had learnt to respect that 
word must — even when only self spoken. She 
drew a deep hard breath, puckered up the small 
snub features into a set look of resolve, and 
trudged bravely up the stairs. 

At the bedroom door she paused again, and 
listened. All was still within as without. She 
turned the handle and entered noiselessly. The 
room lay in almost complete shadow; no light 
but the fitful play of the fire, and that a low one, 
and the faint twilight glimmer that came in 
through the drawn window-curtains. From out 
the spectral dark loomed the great white bed, 
to which the yoimg child's awe-struck gaze was 
turned. 

She stole along the floor until she had reached 
the bedside and the big arm-chair that stood close 
by, the chair in which the Doctor, with bent head, 
rigid and motionless, had sat and watched the 
long, long hours through. Little Jane thought 
that once seated in it she should feel safer. Its 
very size would afibrd her a certain protection. 
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and if mamma was really asleep^ as of course she 
must be, or she would never lie so still, there 
was nothing for her to do but to sit quite quiet 
until she should awake, or papa return. 

She was soon seated, her legs well tucked up 
imder her, and gave a quick sigh of content. 
The big anns seemed to embrace her, and then, 
too, she was turning her back to the dark ugly 
comers, to the flickering firelight, and the grim 
shadows it had called forth — to all that had made 
the little heart beat so fast. After awhile she 
even took courage to extricate one cold little 
hand from the folds of her apron into which it 
had been tightly rolled, to push back the damp 
hair from her forehead, and to lay the big book 
that she was so tired of hugging, down upon her 
lap. That done, and heroically resolved not to 
feel frightened, she closed her eyes. But the 
eyes shut, her ears were all the more strained to 
catch every passing sound that might come to 
break the almost deathlike stillness that was grow- 
ing so oppressive. Would nothing break it? 
Yes, it was broken at last by a welcome sound 
that made her heart beat high with hope — the 
opening of the surgery door, her father's step 
ringing sharp and clear in the stone haU below. 
Was he coming up — was her hour of probation 
over — was he coming to release her ? She had 
been good and quiet, and done as he had told 
her ; but she would be i^ery glad to get away 
from the silence and the shadows, to go down 
to the warm bright nursery — to nurse and 
the cat. 
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The steps echoed along the faall^ paused at the 
foot of the stairs^ then passed on, and out into 
the garden. She heard them^ slow and heavy 
still, crunching the gravel path, painfully distinct 
in the clear frosty air, until, growing fainter and 
fainter, they died away down the road, and all 
was still once more. No sound but the occa- 
sional falling of a cinder at her back, making 
her start and tremble, and the beating of her 
own poor frightened little heart. There are 
times of waiting and suspense that, though only 
moments, appear an age. Little Jane had not 
been sitting ten minutes in the big chair, but 
she might have sat there long hours. Mastered 
by new and strange emotions, the impressions of 
that evening became indelibly fixed upon her 
memory never to be forgotten. She suffered 
physically and morally; she was cold and numb 
and frightened. Her cramped uneasy position 
was growing intolerable. She tried to alter it, 
but the big book in her lap prevented her 
moving — it was so heavy, so heavy ! It seemed 
by its own dead weight to press her down and 
hold her prisoner. By-and-by thought, until 
now a mere chaos of confused feelings, took 
shape and colour, starting forth hideous and 
ghastly, to add to her sufferings. Suddenly, as 
a cinder fell with a loud startling crash, the 
remembrance of all she had that evening reaii 
by the dim fading daylight flashed back upon 
her mind, filling it with a new and awful dread, 
beneath which reason itself, of which she had 
more than a common share, seemed to give way. 
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They were no longer dark ugly shadows that 
looked out of the comers — ^it was no longer the 
silence that was oppressive. The room teemed 
with life. O God ! and what a life ! Every- 
where faces peered and gibbered — the ogre and 
the dwarf and the great white owl that sat on 
the back of her chair and flapped its wiogs. 
The air was full of whisperings and low smothered 
laughter^ discordant as the clash of broken bells, 
and the big book upon her knee became for her 
a living thing, wicked and cruel, pressing down 
upon her heavier and heavier . . . A low 
sharp cry escaped her, half sob, half shriek. 

" Jane, Jane V' The call seemed to come in 
answer to her cry. It was her mother's voice 
that called ; an eager hand pushed back the bed- 
clothes, and a wan face was lifted from the 
pillows. " Jane, is it you ?'' 

The spell was broken, the whisperings ceased, 
the ugly faces vanished, the familiar voice had 
broken the spell. 

'^ Yes, mamma, I am here.'' 

'^ Where ? I cannot see you. Come nearer, 
close beside me on the bed." 

The child climbed on to the bed, and crept 
softly upwards till the little hand touched her 
mother's face. It was quite dark now, for the 
fire was out, and the curtains drawn around the 
bed shut out the still glimmering twilight. Amid 
the darkness Jane felt a burning hand, which she 
could not see, clasp hers and hold it tight. 

" Look, mamma," she whispered, " I am here 
close beside you ; do you want anything ?" 
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Yes, the poor mother wanted to unburden her 
heart; to pour out all that made it feel so 
heavy — all that she dare not say to her hus- 
band — that it seemed madness to say to that 
little child. 

''Are you near, Jane, quite near?'' How 
tremblingly urgent the voice was. 

" Yes, mamma, quite, quite near. See if I am 
not V And she bent her cool soft cheek down 
upon the hot hand that held hers. 

" That's right, dear, for I want to speak to 
you, and you must listen to every word I say. 
You wont understand all now, but God will put 
it into your heart to understand it later; and 
you will do as I tell you, for you are good. 
Your papa too is good, but he wont let me speak 
to him — at least not about my baby. Oh, 
Jane, I wish he would, but he wont ; and I can- 
not die till I have spoken — I cannot V^ 

There was a pause ; the poor wan face 
drooped aside, then sank forward upon the little 
downy head that lay upon her breast. 

The nurse had remonstrated with the Doctor 
for leaving the infant so much with its dying 
mother, but he had no thought but for her — his 
wife, his darling. How should he ! And she was 
very jealous over the wee thing, and could not 
bear it out of her sight, scarcely out of her 
arms. 

'' My baby, my baby V she murmured, pas- 
sionately. '' Mine, all mine V And the encircling 
arm tightened its clasp as she pressed it to her, 
closer and closer^ whilst a thrill of happiness^ 
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deep, unutterable, ran through the worn-out 
frame. Slowly the heavy lids dropped together. 
So would she have lain until death came on and 
parted them — fearing nothing, asking nothing — 
if only her husband would have allowed her first 
to speak to him about her baby, but he would 
not. 

" Jane ! Jane ! — are you there V 
The eyes opened once more, wide and wild, 
straining forth into the darkness. 

The child^s soft, quiet "Yes, mamma,^* reassured 
and calmed her. 

"Oh, Jane, Fve so much to say — ^there^s so 
much I wished to tell you ! You must love my 
baby better than anything else in the world, 
better than papa or yourself, for you are both 
strong, and she is weak — so weak ! You must 
never be cross with her or impatient with her 
faults, for they are not hers but mine ; she took 
them all firom me, and you would not be angry 
with your dead mother's faults, would you ? She 
wont be like you, and you wont understand her, 
for she is my own child as you are your papa's — 
every thought and feeling and passion — and you 
wont understand her. No one will understand 
my baby ; but you must love her whatever she 
is, and be good to her. If your papa would have 
loved her and promised to be kind to her, I 
should have been quite happy, for he is good-7- 
so good ! — But he will not love her, not at least 
at first. She will not make up to him for me, 
and perhaps she will be neglected because her 
mother was obliged to go away and leave her ; 
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but if she is unhappy I shall know it ! My 
baby^s voice will reach me wherever I may be ; 
and if she cries and no one is near to comfort 
her, I shall come from my grave, and rock her to 
sleep on my bosom and kiss her, that she will 
never wake again — for I wont leave her with you 
if you are not good to her. And so you will lose 
her and me too, and when you go to heaven you 
will find no mother there/^ 

The voice, at first low and tremulous, had 
gradually risen into one of wild deep passion, and 
the hand still holding the child^s wrist tightened 
its grasp, crushing and wounding it. 

" Oh, dbn^t, mamma — don^t, you hurt me ! I 
will be good to baby, indeed I will V The words 
came out in broken sobs. 

The hand relaxed its hold, but the voice was 
not less passionate, less urgent. But few minutes 
were left to her of life ; she knew it, and that she 
must make the most of them. 

" Hush, dear ! I did not mean to hurt you. 
No, no, don't cry; I would not hurt you, for 
you will be good to baby, and I shall watch over 
and love you both. And you must often speak 
to her of me, and tell her how I loved her, and 
you must call her by my name — my baby, my 
little one ! I wish God had let me take her with 
me; but He would not. She must stay here 
and comfort papa when he has learnt to forgive 
her for my death. If I am allowed to watch over 

her, I will always — always — always, and ^' 

4 She felt her mind wandering, her ideas getting 
confused. Upon the ear, already closing to 
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earthly sounds^ were breaking the voices of 
eternity — slow, solemn music, like the distant 
breathing of cathedral chants. But it was for 
an earthly voice she listened and yearned, the 
assurance that would let her die in peace — and 
the poor little hand no longer burning but cold, 
so cold ! went groping uneasily about, as if seek- 
ing something tangible that would reassure her. 

^' Jane — Jane, I cannot see you, I cannot feel 
you, are you there ? Did you understand all I 
said to you — all — all ?" And the child answered 
solemnly, in awe-struck tones, '^ Yes, you told 
me to be good to baby, and never angry with her 
even when she's naughty, and to love her and 
make papa love her, and to call her by your 
name, and often talk to her of you. And you 
said that if she isn't happy with us you'll come 
and kiss her and fetch her away, and then you 
wont love me or be my mamma any more." 

" Yes, dear, that's it ; love her and be kind to 
her — and I know you will, for you are good, your 
papa too is good — ^very good. I wish I could 
have kissed him once before I go, but — I — God 
bless you both — good-bye — kiss me, darling — 
oh !" 

The child's soft lips foimd those of the dying 
woman and kissed them very softly. The kiss 
was not returned. '^ Mamma," she whispered 
below her breath, for something in the touch of 
those cold lips had startled her with a sense of 
nameless dread, "I will be good to baby!" 
There was no answer, the child's voice had not 
reached the mother's ear^ for the distant solemn 
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chant swelling out into the full angel chorus had 
deadened every earthly sound. 

Jane did not speak again; she sat for some 
time quite still — not frightened or impatient, 
only cold — so cold ! " Mamma, I am cold," she 
whispered at last in a low piteous voice, " may I 
get into your bed ?" Still no answer ; and she 
sat on shivering and trembling, not speaking 
again, or moving — she dared not. "Mamma 
was fast asleep and she must not wake her/^ 
There was a slight movement under the bed- 
clothes, and a low smothered wail. Baby was 
awake and its crying would awake mamma. 
Other sounds too now broke upon the silence of 
the evening. The Doctor^s step crunching the 
gravel path — echoing along the stone hall — pass- 
ing with quick muffled tread up the carpeted 
stairs. Surely mamma would wake now ! 

No, she did not awake. 




CHAPTER III. 

ILDRED GRAVES was dead ; and her 
death was talked over as things are 
talked over in a country town where 
great events are rare. Mr. Chatter- 
man^ the rector, who, not being a married man, 
had no home interests, and not being a minister 
in the right acceptation of the word, had no 
particular interest in the souls of his flock, but 
much in their private concerns — who was, in 
short, a gossip for want of being something 
better, and had often in his pastoral visits made 
free with Mrs. Graves^s name, not setting her up 
as a model of domestic virtue by any means ! — 
now devoted his Sunday discourse to her 
memory, enlarging, with much pathos, on her 
shining qualities and graces, and the loss she 
would be to the community in general, and her 
bereaved husband and children in particular. 

It was for the bereaved husband^s ear all this 
was specially intended, but it failed to reach it, 
John .Graves not being at church that Sunday 
or many another that followed. It did not fail, 
however, to gratify a sympathizing congregation, 
all of whom were really very sorry for the poor 
young thing — very sorry, too, for the husband 
and children. On the day of the funeral a 
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universal gloom spread throughout the town. 
But a life to be really mourned must have been 
an actively useful one, and Mildred Graves had 
not been useful to any one, poor child, and 
beloved she had only been by one. 

How John Graves bore his loss none ever 
clearly knew. It was a subject which few cared 
to dwell on. There are griefs so unutterably 
pitiful and hopeless that the shuddering heart 
refuses to face them. Those who knew how 
idolatrous had been his love, could form a vague 
conception of his sorrow; and not caring to 
look deeper, afraid of the fathomless abyss of 
darkness that lay beneath the surface, they 
shrouded it in silence, as much to spare their 
own feelings as his. If one, bolder or less 
delicate than the rest, ventured to mention to him 
the dead woman^s name, either in praise or with 
an attempt at consolation, he would shrink from 
the words as from some great physical anguish; 
and his answer, a hurried " Yes, yes — I know ; 
thank you,^^ with the quivering agony in each 
contracted feature, silenced the speaker more 
eflFectually than any rebuke. People had said, 
the women especially, that he would not outlive 
her; perhaps he thought so too at first, but 
he did not pray to die ; no longer having her 
to pray for, prayer for him had ceased. For 
what is it but a trembling hope ? and hope he 
had none. So long as she was left to him in 
her shroud, and her still, solemn beauty, he had 
sat by her, faithful to the last — watching in 
death as he had watched in life — rigid^ motion- 
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less, never looking up except to look at her. 
But with the week his watchings ceased^ and 
she was buried away out of his sight in the 
pretty new cemetery that lay outside the town. 
After awhile a plain white marble cross rose 
above her grave, bearing her name and the date 
of her birth and death. This, and nothing more. 
People wondered that, as a Christian man, the 
Doctor did not add some pious text breathing 
resignation or hope. They also wondered why 
he never visited the pretty, flower-covered grave 
even in the spring, when the sun shone down 
upon it, making it look so gay. Furthermore, 
they wondered why, having a well-to-do maiden 
sister in London, he did not ask her down to 
take care of his little motherless children. But 
they only wondered, mind, they did not blame, 
or if they did, the sight of his bent form and 
sad, solemn eyes changed blame to pity. 

On the day of the funeral John Graves 
locked up Mildred's room, leaving everything 
just as she had left it, and carrying the key 
with him to the study, shut himself in there 
for the rest of the day. After that he went 
about his work as usual, but he never raised his 
head again. 

This is a commonplace saying, in most cases 
used only figuratively ; but here it was the 
simple truth. The head held so erect, carried 
so high through all those years, was never raised 
again. By-and-by his shoulders got a stoop^ 
and as his hair turned grey in a few months he 
came to be regarded as quite an elderly man. 

8— ii 
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So six months passed away; the winter had 
come and gone — the cold, cruel winter that 
Mildred so feared and hated — and very severe 
it proved that year, the snow lying several feet 
deep upon her grave, and drifting high up against 
the marble stone that bore her name until that 
too was hidden out of sight. 

But the snow had melted, the winter had 
gone at last, spring had returned, and every- 
where, on graves as in gardens, its blossoms 
were bursting forth into life and beauty, all the 
more perfect for the snowy shroud that had 
covered them through the long dark night of 
death. Oh, wonder of returning spring I oh, 
wonder of immortality ! — ^life through death I 

In Mildred^s garden many flowers were 
already out; and among them, his day's work 
over, John Graves would walk for hours ; up and 
down, up and down— stopping now before one, 
now before another, with blank abstracted gaze 
that saw nothing. 

He was walking thus one evening towards the 
end of April. He was not alone. Little Jane 
was with him, her hand tight locked in his. 
They were very good friends were papa and 
little Jane/ Hers was the only presence he 
tolerated in his solitude, and what is more, he 
had tolerated it even from the first hour of his 
bereavement. When she would come stealing 
into the darkened chamber of death, and up to 
the big chair where he sat and watched the long, 
long hours through, he did not repulse her, but 
let her stay dn as long as she pleased. When 
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she would slip her little hand into his with a 
certain sober fearlessness, he would hold it close, 
sometimes even caress it. When she spoke, he 
answered; her voice had power to reach him 
when no other had. And afterwards, when he 
had buried his grief, even as his love — when he 
had locked the room, and hidden away its sacred 
mysteries far down in his heart, when he had 
looked the future in the face, and having done 
so, went about his daily work as usual — he 
noticed the child more. His first words on 
entering the house were always, '^ Where is 
Jane?" He liked to have her with him— r- 
called her his dear little girl — ^his good little 
Jane, and was very fond of her. But she did 
not comfort him. How should she ! Very good 
she was, and quite a little mother to baby sister. 
She had never forgotten her mother's dying 
words, or the solemn charge committed to her. 
It might indeed be said that from that moment 
she had ceased to be a child, lifers most solemn 
duties and responsibilities having begun for her. 
That very evening had been added a new clause 
to her morning and evening prayer. '^ Pray 
God make me good to baby that I may please 
mamma." And henceforth baby was her first 
thought on waking, her last on lying down. 
Alas ! for those who have to begin life thus 
early, the life of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Very beautiful it is, but very sad too ! It 
makes little old men and women of our babes. 
Jane lost her childhood even before she lost her 
first teeth. Her forehead contracted lines, her 
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eyes grew grave and thoughtful ; you saw at once 
that she lived a life of feeling not unmixed 
with care. And she was only eight years old 
— only eight I It would be really laughable 
were it not so altogether pitiful. 

The most dreaded hour of Janets day was 
baby^s dressing hour ! What she suflFered then 
words cannot describe ; for though not a peevish 
child, baby did not like to be washed and dressed, 
and would vent her dissatisfaction in cries and 
tears. Nurse said it did the child good to scream 
— " nothing like it for strengthening the lungs^^ 
— ^but it threw little Jane into an agony of dis- 
tress. She would kneel beside the hapless victim 
of civilization, play with her, talk to her, sing to 
her, sacrifice to her the choicest treasures of her 
toy-cupboard and bookshelf ; and if the fit proved 
a more obstinate one than usual, and all attempts 
at comfort were vain, she would end by crying 
herself with a passionate vehemence that had in 
it something of terror. After one of these scenes 
her rest at night would be broken. She would 
cry out in her sleep, amid convulsive sobs : '^ Oh, 
mamma! I couldn^t help it. I couldn^t — I couldn't! 
I did try.'' But when questioned by nurse she 
kept her counsel. To no one would she re- 
veal her secret, except to papa, if he should 
ask her for it ; and of this there seemed little 
chance. 

Mildred Graves had well said that her husband 
would not forgive the child her death. From the 
moment he had taken it from her bosom, tearing 
it away almost rudely in his firenzied agony, he 
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had never willingly set eyes upon its face again. 
The sight, the very thought of it was intolerable 
to him. Knowing the nurse to be a good reliable 
person, he left it to her entirely ; never seeing, 
or even asking after it. When brought to him 
for medical advice, he would prescribe for it with 
a hard set look upon the features that could be so 
tender, but could also look so stern ! In the first 
days of his grief, when the rector had come to 
christen it, and had asked what it should be called, 
John Graves had answered briefly, almost angrily 
—'' Call it what you will.'' 

'' ShaU I call it Mildred ?' mildly suggested 
Mr. Chatterman. 

" No I'' thundered the Doctor. 

'^ Mary, then T' again suggested Mr. Chatter- 
man, who always liked to be accommodating. 

'^ No, it must be called Mildred — ^mamma said 
so — she said it must" broke in an eager, childish 
voice close to the reverend gentleman's elbow. 
He looked down, and saw little Jane. Where 
baby was, she was sure to be. He turned to the 
Doctor, whose absent gaze had already wandered 
from them. '^ It was your wife's wish, you see. 
Graves." No answer. " Shall we call it Mil- 
dred?" very insinuatingly. Still no answer; 
and Mr. Chatterman taking silence for consent, 
the child was called Mildred. And Mildred was 
now six months old, and did not know a father's 
or a mother's love — ^no love indeed but that of 
the little sister who devoted to her her life. 

In the evening of which we speak, baby being 
asleep in her cradle, and nurse sitting beside her. 
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Jane had crept softly to the window to watch, as 
she did every evening, for papa's return. She 
saw him cross the road, and come in at the gate ; 
his head bent, his step listless, his face so sad — 
so sad ! He walked up the garden path, then 
retraced his steps. Was he going out again? 
No, he only turned down the path bordered by 
Mildred's favourite flowers ; and there he walked 
np and down — ^up and down, as he had so often 
done before. 

Jane slid from the chair on which she was 
kneeling, stole on tiptoe along the floor, and ran 
downstairs. It gave her a pain at her heart to 
see papa walking all alone ; and she thought 
that if she could put her hand into his and walk 
np and down with him, he would look less lonely. 
So she went softly up to him and slipped her 
hand into his. He smiled down on her, well 
pleased. ^^ Good little Jane — poor child !'' Then 
he sighed, and relapsed into silence. For some 
time they continued to pace the gravel path — 
np and down — up and down, but not another word 
was spoken. 

Every now and then Jane would steal a glance 
np at the pale grave face that she remembered so 
diflerent. At last she thought of a question she 
had meant to ask. It was about baby, or she 
would not have dared ask it now — ^breaking in 
upon the silence thit always impressed her with 
a certain awe. " Papa, must baby be washed 
every morning and evening? Nurse says she 
must.'' 

'^ Eh ?" asked the Doctor, rousing himself from 
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the fit of abstraction that was such a relief after 
the stern restraint imposed upon himself during 
the day. 

Jane repeated her question^ with a world of 
entreaty in her voice and look. 

'' Nurse knows best, dear ; leave it to her.'' 

Jane sighed. The father little knew all that 
lay hidden in that sigh ; or how heavy a cross 
the young child had to bear — a secret care un- 
shared^ unsympathized with. Grief makes us 
selfish. Alas ! yes, even the best of us. 

The Doctor had now left the path, and was 
slowly pacing the carriage-drive in front of the 
house. Passing below the nursery- window, Jane 
thought she heard baby cry. Her heart beat 
very fast, and she tried gently to withdraw her 
hand, but he held it tight — she could not. 

" Yes, baby was crying V She looked up 
wistfully into her companion's face. Did he not 
hear it too ? '^ Oh, papa," she whispered, pulling 
at his hand, '' baby is crying — don't you hear ? 
mayn't I go, papa?" 

*' No, dear, never mind ; nurse will see after it." 

She said nothing more just then, her heart 
was too full. Another turn, and the low subdued 
cry had risen into a loud passionate wail. Jane 
felt sure, quite sure, that nurse had gone away 
and left baby alone. "I must go. Oh, papa, 
I mmt/' Terror prevented the words being more 
than a whisper still. They did not reach the 
Doctor's ear ; he was not thinking of her or her 
sister either. It was Mildred's birthday. A year 
ago he had blessed the day and the God who had 
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given her to liim. Now he could have cursed 
both in his despair. A year ago — bright, bloom- 
ing, happy — now in her grave! He tried to 
recall her as she had been in health and beauty, 
but he could not ; he could only see her as he 
had seen her last, in her coffin and in her shroud. 
And this ever-haunting presence of death it was 
that maddened him. Rousing himself with an 
effort that brought the great drops to his fore- 
head, he for the first time became aware that 
Jane was crying, not noisily like any other child, 
but with a suppressed inward passion, that con- 
vulsed her whole frame. One little hand quite 
red and swollen, still struggled in his grasp, with 
the other she had covered her face. There was 
something of anger in her grief. She had ap- 
pealed to papa in vain ; she had looked up im- 
ploringly into his face, and it had been hard and 
cruel — cruel to her, and baby, and mamma — who 
would be so angry ! 

John Graves was now fairly roused to atten- 
tion. His little girl, who was never cross or 
peevish like other children, crying — and so 
bitterly too ! What could it mean ? 

" What is the matter, dear ?" 

^^Baby is crying,'' she gasped out amidst 
broken sobs. ^^ Nurse has gone and left her, 
and mamma said that if she cried and there was 
no one near to comfort her she would herself 
rise from her grave and kiss her, and take her 
away from us ; for she wouldn't leave her here if 
we weren't kind to her, and that I should never 
see her again — ^never, never !" 
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John Graves dropped the hand he held as if 
it had been some venomous thing that could hurt 
him. ^' Hush^ child — ^how dare you !^' 

But Jane had kept silence too long upon the 
to her all-engrossing subject of baby's wrongs. 
The sluice once opened the torrent poured forth. 
'^ Mamma did say it^ she did. She said she'd 
come and take baby away. And it wasn't my 
fault that baby cried. I did try to be good to 
her, and I shall never see mamma again — not 
even when I go to heaven — she said I shouldn't." 

Still sobbing, she turned to go ; then stopped, 
glanciDg back over her shoulder with an implor- 
ing look. 

^^ Wont you go too ; oh, papa, wont you ? I 
am so frightened I" She held out her poor little 
trembling hand; he took it mechanically, and 
followed her into the house. She led him up 
the stairs — ^he walking like one in a dream. She 
opened the nursery door very gently, and, with 
a flutter of awe at her heart, passed in. John 
Graves stopped short on the threshold. All 
was silent ; the cries had ceased : it was indeed 
as if the angel mother had come and rocked the 
babe to sleep in her bosom. Jane crossed the 
room with the noiseless tread that was now 
habitual to her, and bent over the cradle ; then 
she went back to where the Doctor stood and 
took his hand. 

^^ Papa, come ; she isn't crying now, and it's 
so pretty !" 

He obeyed the pleading of the little hand as 
he had done once before that evening, and stood 
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for the first time beside the child's cradle. There 
was no light in the room but that of the fire, 
and it fell full upon baby's face, illumining it 
strangely. Her weeping had ceased ; she lay 
like one whose attention had been suddenly 
arrested. The wee hands lying outside the 
coverlet were still clenched, the cheeks still 
flushed, the great tears still trembled in her 
eyes ; but through those tears she smiled, not at 
any one or anything, but vaguely, far on into the 
distance, as if seeing what none other might see. 
Brighter and brighter grew the smile, the hands 
were slowly undlenched, raised, outstretched in 
the direction of the wide-open gaze and smile, 
then with a cooing murmur the dreamy eyes, 
still keeping' their upward course, moved onward 
until they rested on the Doctor's face, and not at 
all frightened she stretched out to him her arms, 
and lay smiling up at him with her mother's 
smile. 

A thrill, half joy, half pain, shot through him 
— the first touch of quick emotion that had 
stirred his life since Mildred died ; all the rest 
was but a dull, senseless, hopeless blank. His 
heart beat with something almost like expecta- 
tion. It was as if Mildred in her love and 
beauty were indeed near to him once more. He 
seemed to feel her presence and thrill to it — ^the 
warm actual living presence for which he had 
longed in vain through weary days and sleepless 
nights ; stretching out his arms in blind unrea- 
soning passion for her who was lost to his life, 
who would not come back to him even in his 
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dreams I Was it that he had not sought her 
where alone she was to be found — by her child's 
cradle ? There he had found her at last ! It 
was her shadowy hands held up the little arms 
outstretched to him. It was from her bosom 
their baby looked up and smiled into his face ; 
and into that smile she had put the reflection of 
her own to comfort him ; she was speaking to 
him once more through the child of their love 
and sorrow. 

'^ She wants you to take her, papa/' whispered 
little Jane. '^ Wont you take her ?'' 

He obeyed mechanically. It was as if he 
were receiving her from the mother's arms into 
his own. 

" Wont you sit down, papa ?" again suggested 
little Jane, pointing to the great arm-chair that 
stood before the fire. '^ Nurse always does when 
she nurses baby." 

He sat down, and Jane, delighted, brought 
the blanket from the cradle and wrapped baby 
carefully up in it. '^ She mustn't catch cold, 
you know," she said, demurely, as if giving papa 
his first lesson in baby nursing ; and then quite 
happy and contented — so happy, so contented 
— she stood by his chair, a great light of glad- 
ness in the poor little careworn face. Prom 
time to time she would heave a deep sigh, aa if 
throwing off a heavy load, but she did not 
otherwise disturb the silence that fell around. 

By-and-by nurse returned; but when she 
saw the master's bent, motionless form in the 
chair^ and baby lying in his lap quite good and 
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quiet, acting on an irresistible impulse she with- 
drew, closing the door noiselessly behind her. 

Papa and Jane neither spoke nor moved ; all of 
sound, of motion came from baby Mildred, -'who, 
delighted with both the light and warmth, 
stretched out her feet to the blaze, cooing to it 
with a low gurgling happy murmur, and clapped 
and fluttered her wee hands about until getting 
one of them entangled in papa^s black watch- 
chain, she laid tight hold of it, grew quite still, 
and ceasing to look at the fire turned her face 
and shadowy eyes — so like her mother^s- — up- 
wards towards her father^s bosom, looking at 
him . gravely and fixedly for some time ; and 
then, as if the rugged features pleased her, she 
fell to smiling again ; and Jane smiled too. 
" Papa,^^ she said, creeping closer to him, " do 
you think mamma is here still ? If she is she 
will be glad to see baby laugh ; wont she T^ 

" Hush, dear/^ He spoke almost reprovingly, 
but the red blood had flashed over his face, and 
he bent his head in a listening attitude. So had 
he once looked — so listened for her footfall in the 
old days — in the old Scotch home. Was he 
listening for the angel footfall now? Jane 
relapsed into silence ; so did he — so did baby too. 
Her eyes had dropped away from the Doctor's 
face — and closed. The wee hand still held him 
fast — and sitting thus, holding the sleeping child 
to his breast, thoughts and emotions swept 
through John Graves, unthought, unfelt for 
months — all that hitherto separated him from 
his baby girl now drew him to her with passionate 
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yearning. Her child for wliom she had agonized 
and died. Her last gift to him — to whom 
had been given her last thought — to whom 
too had been given her eyes and smile — a very 
part of herself. For the first time he seemed to 
realize that she was not wholly lost to him. He 
felt her presence — he felt that she was near him 
still. His darling ! his child-wife — ^his one 
only love ! A flood of tender memories, sweet 
and bitter, came rushing back over his soul. He 
saw her once more, not as in his despair he had 
always seen her, in the awfiil beauty of death, 
but in the full bloom of youth and health — bright, 
smiling, fond. Sleeping against his breast as 
her child was sleeping now— walking with him 
in garden and field — bending over the big study 
chair to coax him away from the work of which 
she had seemed half jealous — smiling, dimpled, 
happy, coming back to him once more after the 
long cruel absence — and on her birthday too ! 

Slowly the large tears gathered — ^very slowly at 
first, filUng and dimming the grey sad eyes long 
before they fell ; but they fell at last — the 
first he had shed since Mildred's death — ^then 
others followed, glistened awhile on baby's up- 
turned face, her new baptism of love, and 
vanished — ^kissed away perchance by angel lips ! 
For if ever Mildred Graves was near to her 
husband and children, it was in this hour. 

Jane, who was watching baby's face, saw the 
tears fall, and looked up, wondering. But papa 
and baby were quite unconscious of them — for 
the one slept — and the other dreamt. 




CHAPTER IV. 

OHN GRAVES was comforted. He 

was not the man he had once been^ 

that he could never be again. The 

glorious summer time of his life was 

over, never to return ; but to the autumn is left 

much of beauty and enjoyment^ if we will but 

live on without looking back, or comparing. 

Prom the moment that he held Mildred^s 
baby in his arms — saw her look reflected in its 
eyes — her smile on its lips — he realized this, and 
was comforted. A new life began for him, a life 
of emotion too, which made it worth the living, 
for one without is but a living death. Such had 
his been for the last six months, but that was 
over now ; he had her child to live for, and this 
gave elasticity to his step, light to his eyes, and 
something of the old brightness to his smile — 
when he smiled, which was very rarely, only 
when baby forced him to, by her odd ways and 
tricks. With love and duty awaiting him at 
home, he no longer entered the house with heavy 
listless tread — how should he, when her child 
was listening for his footstep ? — the child who had 
her face and name — for whom she had died — 
who was, as she had said — a very part of herself. 
With her to cling to his breast^ smile up in his 
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face^ and call him father, he dare not despair. 
With head and heart low bowed in prayer, for he 
could pray now that he saw hope had not died 
with the poor young wife, he said to himself — 
" I dare not V 

An interest granted to his life, his interest in 
others awoke once more. The grief that given 
way to, had hardened and embittered him, now, 
risen above, served to soften a character to which 
softness alone had been wanting, to make it com- 
plete. He who had at times been rough even to 
her whom he so loved — ay, and because he so 
loved her — because of the intense passion of that 
love — was henceforth gentle to all. And well 
might he be so, for passion was dead. " A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.^^ The 
happy security in which be had lived for years, 
had rendered him all too callous to the sorrow 
that did not touch his own home. But having 
suffered, he could be pitiftd — having found comfort 
himself he would fain have extended that comfort 
over all the suflFering world. To see grief in 
other homes, was like living his own grief over 
again. When bending over the wife's sick-bed, 
the husband said to him, " Save her. Doctor — she 
is all I have V His own heart echoed drearily 
the words, and with his best medical aid he gave 
his sympathy and his prayers, By-and-by he 
got to speak to every one very much as he was 
wont to speak to baby at home. And this 
perhaps because, when not talking to her, he 
was.thinkingof her, of her or her mother; and 
the thought was equally tender and sacred^ 
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consecrated to the dead mother^ or the little 
child. 

At first all Beddington rejoiced in the change 
that was too apparent to be long hidden ; bnt it 
soon began to find fault and grumble^ as gromble 
we will at what is no mortal concern of ours. 
It said that he was making an idol of the child 
as he had done of the mother; he would spoil 
her from her cradle^ and make her unfit for any- 
thing. 

That he spoilt her there was no denying. She 
could turn him round her little finger — and what 
a wee finger it was to have so much power ! 
John Graves^ when fondling and kissing it, would 
say that baby had just mammals hand : just the 
same warm soft clasp and downy feel in it. 
Perhaps that was the secret of its , power. 
Altogether baby Mildred was the softest, 
sweetest, most lovable little creature that was 
ever sent by God into the world to make it glad ; 
a creature who seemed bom to be every one's 
darling, and this not because she was beautiftd 
or good, but because she was herself, and not 
another. 

Surrounded with afiection, it became the 
ruling principle of her life, and sure of it as a 
free gift, she exacted it to the ftdl. Having 
once gone to sleep in papa's arms, she would go 
to sleep nowhere else. It was pitiable to see 
how the great eyes, often so heavy with sleep, 
bnt that would not close, turned restless and 
eager to the door, lighting up at the sound of a 
footfall, that too oft^en was not his. To see the 
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little face all flushed with expectation, the 
quivering lips, and wee hands clasping and un- 
clasping each other; and then the delighted 
crow when he came at last, the wild spring from 
nurse's arms to his, the clinging fingers, and 
fevered cheek turned to his bosom nestling in 
so close — so close. 

" Lor bless you, sir,'^ nurse would say, half- 
pitying, half-provoked, '^ she wouldn't sleep 
the night through if you didn't take her, that 
she wouldn't." And feeling how necessary he 
was to Mildred's child, John Graves sighed, 
smiled, and was comforted. 

It was indeed by her very tyrannies that 
baby comforted papa. She allowed him no 
time for lonely brooding thought, nor could he 
come into her presence with a clouded brow. 
When he did, she seemed to notice it, and would 
lie quite still, looking up into his face, the little ' 
brow gathered into a frown, and the great eyes 
as troubled as his own. 

It was his duty, therefore, in her presence to 
smile and look happy, ay, and be happy too ! 
not as he had once been, that was past and done 
with, but happy still. Happy because he had 
her — ^because she was soft and fair and bright 
and healthy. In the latter respect, indeed, she 
was a perfect miracle of babyhood; she got 
through her teething as no baby had ever done 
before in all nurse's experience, which was a 
very extensive one. And as with teething so 
with every other malady incident to childhood — 
croup, measles, scarlet fever, &c., not one of 
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them dared touch her little ladyi^hip^ surrounded 
as she was by love and care. The mammas of 
Beddington shook their heads with ominous 
gravity, and told the Doctor that it would 
have been much better for the child to have them 
all out, and have done with them, as Jane had 
before her, going systematically through them 
before ever she was born. 

But the Doctor thought very diflPerently ; so 
did Jane. In everything these two agreed 
exactly, but in nothing so well as in their manage- 
ment of Mildred; both spoiling her to her 
hearths content, and their own. 

Both agreed too with the mammas of Bedding- 
ton that spoiling in general was a very bad thing 
— a very bad thing indeed ; but then theirs was an 
exceptional case, Mildred being such an excep- 
tional person. The very idea of punishing or even 
scolding her would have seemed like sacrilege. 

If now and then she got a sharp word from 
nurse, who spoilt her like the rest, but had a 
temper of her own, or afterwards from the 
governess, the mildest of widow ladies, who 
loved the children as her own, but was afflicted 
with nerves, and in consequence had her little 
tempers too — very little ones, poor dear, good 
soul ! and quite constitutional, as she said in 
apology for them when they were over — she 
would turn an appealing look on sister Jane, 
and her loving smile reassured her even before 
she had explained away the harshness of the 
reproof, which she always contrived to do to 
Mildred's entire satisfaction. 
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Not a soul in Beddington but sympatHized 
in Janets beautiful devotion to her sister ; but 
this did not prevent their telling her upon every 
occasion, that she was just going the right way 
to ruin the child — that it was not by excess of 
fondness and over-indulgence that she could be 
fitted for life, its duties and obligations. 

They were right, no doubt ; it is so easy to 
reason well and justly when the heart has 
nothing to do with the question, so difficult 
when it has ! 

Jane was a sensible girl enough in the main, 
but as regarded sister Mildred she never could 
be brought to see her duties clearly. Poor 
child ! she was but obeying the dead mother's 
commands after all, so if fault there was, it 
surely was not hers. She tried to the best of 
her power to obey them to the letter. '^ Speak 
to her of me, and tell her how I loved her,^' the 
dying mother had said, and so Jane did from 
her cradle. When left to watch by her, nurse 
not being near to listen, she would tell her about 
dear mamma who had gone to heaven, '^ and 
wanted so much to take baby with her, only 
God wouldn't allow it,'' And when baby 
stared at her with wide-open eyes, she believed 
she understood it all, and was satisfied. As the 
minds of both developed, as Jane grew into 
girlhood, and Mildred into childhood, mamma 
was still talked of and referred to as some 
actual living presence. '^ Don't do that, dear ; 
mamma wouldn't like it — do that, to please 
mamma." Jane was but obeying the dead 
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mother's instructions in all this, and if the daily 
communion with the ideal and invisible threw 
a certain veil of mysticism over the young child's 
life, whose was the fault ? One day Jane, wish- 
ing to coax her into doing something that was 
peculiarly disagreeable to her — ^viz., to play with 
a neighbour's child — for Mildred, though the 
brightest and merriest of little beings at home, 
never made friends with strangers — ^promised, 
as the reward of obedience, a white rose from 
mamma's tree. It was a tree Mildred's mother 
had dearly loved, and which John Graves had 
proudly christened " the honeymoon rose." The 
reward was gained, but from that day forth to 
have a rose from mamma's tree became the 
ruling object of the child's life. It was given 
to her every evening by Jane as the reward of 
'^ a good day," and it stood in a glass beside 
her bed at night. 

Once only, when even Jane, with all her indul- 
gence, could not call the day a good one, the rose 
was not given. Mildred did not cry, she never did ; 
she did not even beg, but she looked very pale 
for the rest of the evening, and when she and 
papa went hand in hand into the garden she 
crossed over on the other side that she might 
not see mamma's tree. When they came in, and 
the curtains were drawn, and they gathered 
about the hearth, for it was autumn now, she 
did not play with pussy, or peep under the green 
cloth into the cage to see how the pretty wee 
birds nestled close together with their heads 
under their wing ; but she sat quite still and 
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white on her own little chair nntil bedtime came^ 
then she said her prayers as usual^ kissed papa^ 
and sister Jane as she bent over her pillow^ and 
turned her face to the wall. 

When Jane came up to see her half an hour 
afterwards, for she could never be long away 
from her even when she slept, she found her fast 
asleep, her face turned upwards. Where she 
had before lain the pillow was wet with tears, 
and tears still trembled on the long lashes, but 
otherwise her face bore no trace of sorrow j it 
was bright, smiHng, radiant. Her head was 
thrown slightly back, and the little hands were 
clasped over her bosom as if she were holding 
something there. 

The sudden light awoke her perhaps, for she 
half opened her eyes and turned them dreamily 
on sister Jane. « Mamma isn't angry with me, 
dear,^' she said, in a low, happy voice ; " she 
brought me a rose from the garden where she 
is — so beautiful J Good-night,^' And the 
sleepy eyes closed once more, but. the smile 
lingered. 

Jane's heart smote her, and something of the 
old childish awe of the angel-mother ever keep- 
ing her solemn, sleepless watch returned. The 
next day Mildred made no allusion to the strange 
dream, if dream it was, and Jane thought she 
had forgotten it ; but that night, instead of leav- 
ing mamma's rose in the glass, she slept with it 
in her bosom, as she had done with the visionary 
flower of her dream. 

From that day forth every day must have 
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been a good one with little Mildred^ for she 
never again forfeited the white rose. 

And as with this, so with every other part of 
her bringing up, the shadow of the dead mother 
ever stepped in between her and anything like 
punishment or reproof. She was allowed to do 
very much as she liked, and to go her own way, 
which though not quite the beaten track was a 
very pleasant way, and innocent too. 

The course adopted with regard to her education 
scandalized equally every sensible soul in Bed- 
dington. Could anything be more injudicious ? 
The studies that pleased her she pursued ; those 
that were distasteful to her, she dropped. Jane 
was sorry that people disapproved of her method, 
but she still persisted in thinking it the wisest 
she could have adopted. Mildred was so unlike 
every one else that she could not be treated after 
the same rules. What was distasteful to her 
her mind refused altogether to retain, or even to 
grasp. She would sit for hours patient and 
assiduous, the open book in her hand, learning 
because, she had been told to learn, but with a 
dull, blank look on her face that showed clearly 
enough that her mind was not in her work. 

'^Don^t you understand it, my dear?'^ the 
governess would say, losing patience at last, but 
gently still, because it was to her little pet Mil- 
dred she was speaking. '^ No," with a low shake 
of the head ; and all the explaining in the world 
would not have made her understand. But if 
interested, she would seize and reproduce an idea, 
even the hardest and most abstruse^ with an 
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eagerness and rapidity that took away the elderly 
widow's breath, and left her far behind in the 
discussion. 

Mildred's education finished, which it was at 
sixteen, it left her neither clever nor accom- 
plished ; yet any further cultivation of her intel- 
lect would have been useless — she had learnt all 
that she was capable of learning, and had laid in 
a strange hetierogeneous store of knowledge, 
choice gleanings of every branch both of science 
and of art, caught here and there, and made 
her own, like a stray feather from a bird 
on the wing, and that feather more beautiful 
perhaps in its individual perfection than the 
whole collective plumage. With accomplish- 
ments it was the same. Her music-master 
thought to make of her a show pupil, but instead 
of practising regularly she would steal a favourite 
melody, and play it over and over again in the 
sunlight or the twilight when she was alone, or 
papa and Jane were near to listen, throwing 
into it all the passion of feeling that it had 
stirred in her, and repeating it until it became a 
household voice that all were glad to hear. 
With poetry, which she had never been able to 
learn by rote, it was still the same thing — a 
verse, sometimes a line only, repeated now aloud, 
now iuxa whisper, now in the silence of her own 
heart. Drawing she had learnt in a few lessons, 
to sketch a favourite old tree that was to be cut 
down, but the tree sketched and felled^ drawing 
was given up. 

Now there was much in all this to make 
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masters despair, and Jane angry. But if the 
masters despaired, as no doubt they did, Jane 
was never angry — good motherly little Jane ! 
One thing alone pained her, and caused her 
many an anxious thought. Mildred^s unac- 
countable aversion to visiting among the poor. 
Actively benevolent herself, she could not con- 
ceive how any one could be other than delighted 
to relieve their wants. And Mildred was not 
indifferent to suflFering; though hating work, 
as she did everything merely mechanical, she 
would sew for hours at coarse garments, that 
made both head and fingers ache ; and whenever 
a case of distress was mentioned in her hearing 
she would empty her purse with fingers that 
trembled with eagerness. But further than this 
her mind and sympathy never went. She never 
inquired into her sister's daily ministrations, and 
never by any chance oflFered to accompany her. 

This was a heavy trial to sister Jane, who took 
such a practical view of life's duties and pbliga- 
tions ; but she made excuses so long as excuses 
were possible. "She is still so young,'' she 
would say, trying to explain away what she could 
not understand ; *^ as she grows older she will see 
things clearer." But Mildred grew older and 
things remained the same. " The first eflFort 
alone is wanting," was the next excuse made. 
" She is so gentle, so good, let her but once wit- 
ness a case of distress, it will teach its own solemn 
lesson. It is I who am in fault, not she." 

Having at last come to a resolution which had 
cost her much inward struggle, she said one day : 
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" Mildred^ dear, I am going to Dalston to see a 
poor woman who is ill. I should like you to 
come with tne/' 

Of course Mildred said yes, because it would 
have been quite impossible for her to say no. 
No self-sacrifice was as difficult for her as that 
little word which comes so easily to the lips of 
some. Had her lot been cast among selfish, 
exacting natures her life would have been one of 
daily, hourly self-abnegation. 

Would such a life have been better for her 
than the excess of fondness and indulgence that, 
according to the wiseheads of Beddington, were 
rendering her so unfit for lifers solemn duties and 
obligations ? Alas I the question is not what 
life is most fit for us, but how we can best fit 
ourselves for the life that is ours. 

Mildred said yes, very slowly, with a •pleading 
look into her sister^s face; but for the first 
time there was no response; either Jane did 
not or would not see it. 

" Is she very ill V^ was all Mildred ventured 
to ask, in a low, hushed voice of dread. 

" Yes, indeed, poor thing ; very ill." 

Nothing more was said. They had their walk, 
and a beautiM walk it was. As they reached 
the cottage, or rather hovel, Mildred again looked 
wistfully into Jane's face, and slipped her little 
hand into hers. Jane caressed the hand, and 
answered the look, but only by a smile. " She 
will be so glad to see you ; she has already heard 
so much of you.'' They entered hand in hand. 
In a corner^ in a poor but clean bed, lay a 
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woman, and half a dozen ragged, dirty children 
played about the floor. 

" Give the dear young ladies a chair, Jim,*' 
came a faint broken voice from the comer. The 
boy addressed cleared the only two chairs of 
which the room boasted, and set one beside the 
bed where Jane now stood, and poked the other 
shyly behind Mildred, who had not advanced 
much further than the door. On the floor beside 
the small and scantily filled grate sat a girl of 
about ten, nursing a half-naked but not ugly 
baby; and on its little face Mildred fixed her 
eyes with a blank stare, never once moving them 
for fear of their falling on the sick bed. 

Jane meanwhile was as busy as busy could be ; 
in such a scene she was thoroughly at home — 
arranging, scolding, comforting, all in the brisk 
warm eager way that was so peculiarly her own. 
She certainly had nothing of her mother had 
Jane, nothing of her wondrous softness of tone 
and manner. She was her father's own child 
every inch of her. It was not until she had set 
everything in order — and how she contrived to do 
it so quickly, with so little confusion, was known 
only to herself — that she remembered Mildred, 
who still sat in her corner quiet as a mouse, her 
brows contracted, her hands tightly writhed 
together, fearful only of being noticed. "Oh, 
by-the-bye, Mrs. Lynn, there is my sister, little 
Mildred, you know, of whom I have so often 
spoken to you.'' 

" God bless you, my dear young lady," said 
the poor woman with tremulous earnestness^ and 
holding out her hand. 
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Mildred had risen with some alacrity, and now 
bent her head as if in acknowledgment of the 
blessing ; but she did not look round or notice 
the hand so eagerly held out. 

" Go and shake hands with Mrs. Lynn, dear/' 
said Jane, briskly. 

Mildred obeyed at once, without even an 
appealing look this time. Her step slow, her 
eyes downcast still, she went close up to the bed 
and put her soft downy hand into the long thin 
fingers that clutched and held it fast, 

" You are cold, poor dear young lady,'' said 
the woman, seeing her turn pale and shiver. 
" Well, no doubt it is cold, for the wind comes 
in at every corner ; but you should have felt 
what it was before the good Doctor sent us coal 
and wood." 

*^ And you're not to spare either, mind," in- 
terrupted Jane, sharply. " Do you hear, Jim, 
you're to make good big fires, that mother may 
soon get well and about again. If when I come 
next time I find such a fire as to-day you shall 
all have a good whipping, and not an apple or 
cake for a month to come." 

" Well," asked Jane, cheerfully, as they stood 
once more in the open air, the beautiful fresh 
air so refreshing after the stifling atmosphere of 
the room, " what do you think of my pet 
family ; how do they please you ? I call that 
my interesting family, you know." 

" Oh, it was dreadful !" shuddered Mildred, 
" dreadful !" 

" Do you think so ?" quoth Jane, surprised, 
and perhaps a little hurt^ for she had reckoned 
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upon her interesting family to make a favourable 
impression. '^You should have seen them a 
week ago I" And Jane, left to herself, would 
have gone on speaking of her proUgis iot the 
remainder of the walk; but Mildred gently 
turned the conversation, and went on prattling 
in the pretty rambling way, half childish, half 
earnest, that made her society so different from 
that of other people — ^to papa and Jane at least — 
for no one else ever heard her speak, and it is 
doubtful whether, if they had, they would have 
understood her. 

For a week the sisters were very busy working 
for poor Mrs. Lynn and her children. Jane, 
who always picked out for Mildred whatever was 
soonest and easiest done, proposed her hemming 
some sheets for the bed; but she shrank from 
the suggestion almost with horror, a*nd begged 
with strange earnestness to be allowed to make 
something for the baby — " the wee pretty baby 
who was half naked, dear, you know.'^ 

So Mildred worked for the baby, and when 
all was ready, and neatly packed, Jane proposed 
their taking it themselves to Mrs. Lynn. 

Mildred heard the proposition in silence. 
'^ You will come too, wont you V^ asked Jane, 
surprised at that silence. 

" If you tell me to.'* 

" You do not wish to go ?'' 

« No.*' 

Jane paid her visit alone this time ; and very 
downcast and heavy at heart she was. All her 
hopesj her efforts^ had been in vain; Mildred 
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would never love the poor as she and papa loved 
them— never be good to them, never share in the 
work that was becoming more and more a part 
of her life, never even sympathize in it — and who 
was in fault — ^the child or she? How should 
she act — what should she do ? Suddenly a 
thought, a remembrance flashed across her. That 
evening being alone with the Doctor, she asked 
him with some little hesitation whether her 
mother had visited much among the poor. 

" No, she never did,^' he said ; " her health 
was very delicate, and she was painfully sensi- 
tive to unpleasant sights and smells ,* she could 
never have borne it/^ 

After this Jane fretted no more. If fault 
there was it was not hers or Mildred's, and 
farther than that she dare not look or judge. 

" Do not be angry with her faults, whatever 
they may be ; they are not hers, but mine — all 
mine, and you would not be angry with your 
dead another. God forbid !'* 

From that day forth Jane never asked for 
either aid or sympathy in her labours, and 
neither was ever ofiered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HE third street to the left, he said to 
the left/^ But still the boy stood 
irresolute, looking up and down the 
two streets that crossed Piccadilly. 
It was the busiest hour of the day, twelve 
o'clockor thereabouts ; and carriages, omnibuses, 
and carts rolled, dashed, and rattled along with 
a ceaseless din that bewildered the brain, and the 
mind so sorely tried, bewildered it even to pain. 
For houi's the strange lad had been on the tramp, 
and at every fresh turning he had had to stop 
short and ask his way, whilst the crowd pushed 
and jostled, and those to whom he addressed him- 
self stared and laughed, and looked after him ; 
some even hesitated before answering his simple 
question. And still he fearlessly asked help when 
he needed it, and looked boldly up into hard and 
mocking faces that were to him but as sign-posts 
indicating the way he had to go. Sympathy he 
did not ask or expect. He did not tell the 
passers-by how very weary he was, mind and 
body — how every step was agony to the poor 
swollen feet — for he had not been only hours on 
the tramp, but days — days that in their fruitless- 
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ness even more than their weariness, seemed to 
him like years. 

^'He said to the left''— but still the boy 
hesitated. A step out of the way was a step to 
be retraced, and that took up time when he had 
no time to lose. He must ask again. Well, 
why not ? There were passers-by enough, but 
then they were all hurrying on, intent upon 
their own business ; there was no loiterer, and 
none turned their eyes his way except to laugh 
at him. 

He uttered an exclamation, half weariness, half 
impatience, and pushed back from his forehead 
the heavy red locks that would come tumbling 
down over it — ^for being heated with rapid walk- 
ing he had taken off his cap and carried it in his 
hand. Staring blankly with wide-open eyes at 
the name of the street, as if that could help him, 
he did not see a gentleman who, having crossed 
the road, had come up behind him — a gentleman 
tall and grave-looking, with stooping shoulders, 
and eyes that constantly sought the ground as if 
there were nothing in the wide world worth look- 
ing at. When he came close up to where the 
boy stood however, he did raise his eyes, and 
recognising in him a country-cousin at a glance, 
by the primitive cut of his clothes, his blooming 
freckled face, and bare head — and moreover a 
country-cousin in distress — he stopped short, 
*' What is it, my lad — ^lost your way, eh V* 

The boy started, coloured, and looked round. 
It was the first time he had been addressed, and 
the novelty of the thing it was that had startled 
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him j but the kind face into which he looked, the 
first kind face that had met him in the big un- 
friendly city, was reassuring. '^ I want Oxford 
Street, sir/' 

The voice was sweet, its accents pure and 
ringing, the boy was above his condition or his 
condition above his appearance. 

^' Ay — ay, Oxford Street and the tower of 
St. Paul's in it, eh ?" smiled the grave-looking 
gentleman, and his smile was a very pleasant one 
to meet. " Come up to London on a holiday to 
see the sights/' The young stranger was no 
child, but to that grey-headed elderly man he 
was little more, and he spoke to him as he 
would have done to his own son, had he had 
one. 

The great blue eyes, hitherto only wistful, took 
a melancholy depth of expression which startled 
the speaker and made him involuntarily change 
his tone. ^^ Oxford Street lies at the end of this 
street, which is a very long one. Is that all you 
want to know ?" 

^^ If you could tell me the hour ? " 

The boy asked this with a certain hesitation ; 
once before he had asked it of a grey-haired 
elderly gentleman, and said gentleman, seized with 
dark suspicions of the boy's honesty, had clapped 
both hands over his watch-pocket, glared on him 
with shrinking menace, and hurried on. 

'^ Half-past twelve." 

" So late ! and the day's close so soon here. 
If I shouldn't find her to-day ?" 

It was not to his companion the boy said this. 
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but to himself^ in a low musing tone that was, 
however, audible. 

^' You are looking for some one ?^' 

The question might have seemed rather an 
indiscreet one ; but the bay answered it with the 
frank fearlessness of his age. , 

" Looking for some one ? Yes, that^s just it. 
I've been looking now for three days — I never 
thought it would last so long/^ 

" You have not the proper address perhaps,^^ 

^^ I've no address — I only know that she^s here 
and that I shall find her/^ 

The grave face grew graver yet. '^ No such 
easy matter, my lad. Have you no friends in 
London ?'' 

The boy shook his head, then catching the 
pitying look in his companion's eyes, his own 
lighted up. ^^ Oh, never mind, sir V' he inter- 
rupted, eagerly, in the spft clear voice that 
seemed so little in harmony with the rugged 
features and country-bumpkin air — ^^I^m not 
afraid — I shall find her. The time seems very 
long and the way too sometimes, and it's heavy 
work looking and looking — but I shall find her." 

And a smile, beautiful and tender as that of 
a woman, illuminated the face that with its red 
elfin locks, marked features, and large blue pro- 
minent eyes was certainly rather strange than 
attractive. Ab the smile fiashed out, quivered 
over the lips and vanished, the stranger looked 
at him earnestly, then fell into a reverie. The 
boy turned to go. '^ One moment — ^we can't 
speak freely here^ but I shall be glad to help you 
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if T can — and that I can is probable, if you will 
trust me. Come to me to-morrow at this hour, 
or sooner if you like — here is my name and 
address. But to-morrow, mind, for I am only 
in town for a day or two/' 

The boy thanked him, and walked away up 
the street. The kindly grey eyes followed the 
slight, lithe figure, until the hurrying crowd hid 
it from his sight. 

'^ Poor boy V^ he soliloquized, as he, too, went 
on his way. ^^ Some mystery lies behind that 
eager, patient search. Some mystery perhaps of 
shame and sorrow. Of the latter, certainly ; his 
face told me that all too plainly. And that look 
— that smile — where have I seen them before ? 
Not them exactly, perhaps, but something of 
which they seemed the shadow. Could I have 
known the boy's mother — his sister? It was 
some woman's face his resembled. But whose ?" 

He tried very hard to remember, but could 
not. 

Now there is nothing more tantalizing than 
these fancied resemblances, not strong enough to 
enlighten, but quite strong enough to torment. 
Another thought troubled him. He regretted 
not having at once looked closer into the affair, 
instead of putting it off till to-morrow. Who 
can tell whether those few hours might not 
make all the difference — whether to-morrow 
might not be too late ? 

'^ Well, well," he concluded, as having reached 
his own, or rather his sister's door, his soliloquy 
came to an end ; '^ it's no good thinking of that 
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now. To-morrow morning I shall, I hope, see 
the lad again, and if I can help him I will. I 
shall also then find out who he^s like. It was a 
woman^s face — yes, a woman^s face certainly/^ 

But he did not see the boy again, either on 
the following or any other day. 

At the end of the week, laden with presents 

from almost every toyshop in London, he went 

home — home to the work that was so dear to 

him — ^to the darlings who were so much dearer 

to him still ; and the little Piccadilly episode was 

forgotten. Naturally enough ! What connexion 

could the red-headed stranger lad possibly have 

with him or his ? How could his fate, whatever 

that fate might be, in any way influence theirs ? 

He had nothing to do with them, and never could 

have ; no, certainly not. 

* m ^ * 

" I shall find her/' 

There are convictions stronger than doubt or 
fear, stronger than mere hope — stronger even 
than despair. Such a conviction verified becomes 
a life-long faith ; deceived in it, men have been 
known to go mad — ay, many a time — before 
now. 

The boy's conviction was stronger than the 
wretched mother's despair; stronger than his 
own agony of shame and dread. " I shall find 
her, mother, never fear for that; I shall find 
her." And the conviction so confidently 
asserted, was the first gleam of hope that visited 
the mother's heart. " She is in London; I will 
go there, and find her." 
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'^ But London is so large. Oh ! Andy, Lon- 
don is so large/^ 

" Never mind. I shall find her.'' 

He said this as he entered the cruel monster 
city, that, true emblem of the fabulous monster 
of old, receives into its yawning, soot-begrimed 
jaws the doomed number of our most promising 
youth, yearly sacrificed to it by the wanton spirit 
of progress that governs the age, swallowing 
them up quick — those living, agonizing souls, 
victims to the age in which they live. '^ Go up 
to London, and make a fortune'^ — ay, or 
die! 

But it was not ambition that had brought 
up that red-headed country youth : only the 
conviction that was stronger than fate itself. 

'^ I shall find her.^' He said so still with 
unshaken confidence, as, after three days of 
weary, hopeless search, he looked into the 
stranger's face and smiled. And that same 
evening, as he knocked at the door of the house 
where he had found a shelter with his foster- 
mother, Nancy Deal, he repeated the words, in 
a lower tone perhaps, for he was very weary, 
but cheerily still. 

Nancy Deal, as a buxom country lass, had 
married her cousin, and talked him into going 
up to London to better himself. 

To London they had gone accordingly, and 
there they had made themselves a home in one 
of its darkest, dreariest, most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, where the sun never shone, and where the 
thick; black waters of the Thames — so thick and 
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black just there — ^threw their foul, pestilential 
breath upwards and onwards until it reached her 
home, and sent her little ones, one after the 
other, to the cemetery, and her husband to the 
gin-palace (the only place where there was light 
and life when all around was dark and dead), 
and made her haggard and bent and old before 
her time — how much before her time I 

^^ Is she found, dear ?'* 

Had Nancy seen the boy's face, that question 
would not have been asked. But the narrow 
passage in which they stood was quite dark, save 
for the flickering light of the tallow candle she 
held in her hand, which the draught from the 
door was blowing away from the boy's face. 

"No, Nancy, not yet. But to-morrow — I 
shall find her to-morrow. You will see, I 
shall find her to-morrow.'' And as she set out 
his supper on the deal table of the wretched attic 
she dignified by the name of room, and had 
sacrificed to his use, he told her of his strange 
rencontre in Piccadilly, and the promise of help 
that had been made him, 

Nancy, to whom sorrow was a thing so much 
nearer than joy, and fear than hope, looked wist« 
fully into the fair face, that had onoe nestled 
against, her heart, in the old days when there 
was no such thing as grief, or shame, or fear for 
either, and wondered how his brow could be so 
clear and his tone so confident. She, too, had 
lost all that had made her home— one by one 
had they gone — ^but they had not returned. 
Her lost she had never found. "God help 
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him V she said, as she left him for the night. 
Not that Nancy had much faith in God — the 
fog and the smells, the fnmes from the gin- 
palace, and the shadows from the distant pauper 
graves where her little ones lay buried, had shut 
out the light of faith — but it was just an old 
habit, and having said it, she felt more quiet in 
her mind somehow. 

Left alone, the boy did not go to bed, worn 
out though he was, and aching in every limb. 
Why should he ? he could not sleep ; he had not 
slept one night out of the weary three, and the 
restless, feverish tossings to and fro were worse 
even than fatigue. No, he could not go to bed ! 
So he sat on at the table and dropped his head 
upon his outstretched arms, and patient and 
motionless watched the long dark hours through. 

Towards morning, however, for the first time 
through so many nights, he fell into a heavy 
sleep. It did not last long, not certainly more 
than half an hour, but still he slept and dreamt 
— dreamt that he had found her of whom he was 
in search — found her, too, as he had lost her, not 
changed, not in the least. The separation had 
not tried her as it had tried him ; she was just 
the bright little sister she had always been ; and 
she went dancing home at his side laughing at 
his past grief and fears. " How could he ever 
think that she would go and leave him and 
mother — dear, stupid, wicked old fellow ? Why, 
wasn^t it just a game at hide-and-seek, such as 
they had so often played together in the fields 
at home ? and wasn^t she sure — so sure that he 
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would miss her and come and look for her ? and 
so he had, all the way to London too. What 
fun V^ And she clapped her hands and laughed, 
and he laughed too, and said, exulting in the 
fulfilment of his prediction, *' Didn^t I always 
say that I should find you — didnH I always 
say it? I knew I should.^^ And saying this, 
he awoke. It was his own voice awoke him; 
he had spoken aloud. 

With difficulty he raised his head a little from 
his hands ; they were quite wet as if with tears, 
and so were his cheeks and lashes. Yet he had 
not cried in his dream. How should he when 
he had found her, and they were so happy — as 
happy as if she had never gone away and left 
him ? It was only a dream, but it foreshadowed 
the reaUty. 

" I shaU fiind her,'' he said. '' Yes, I shall 
find her to-day/' And then a long, long shudder 
ran ^thrilling through him even to agony. ^' It 
is cold," he muttered between his chattering 
teeth — " so cold !" He made a feeble efibrt to rise, 
but sank down again. The deathly chill seizing 
on his strong young frame awoke a strange sensa- 
tion. His clothes seemed to cling wet and soaking 
to the creeping flesh and drag him down by their 
watery weight. For a moment it was to him as 
if the bounded space around had stretched itself 
out into a dreary waste of waters that were now 
closing over him. And in his ear, too, there was 
the sound of water raging, gurgling, dripping : 
no wonder that he shuddered and felt cold ! 

Again he tried to rise, but could not ; and his 
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head dropping once more forward upon his hands^ 
he lay for some time in a sort of stupor. When 
he at last looked up, the grey sickly dawn was 
struggling in through the uncurtained window. 
Half an hour after that he was once more in the 
streets. 

^^ I shall find her to-day.^' To the conviction 
that had kept him up through all that weary 
search had been added the word to-day. He did 
not reason upon it, he did not hope or fear, he 
simply said, '^ I shall find her to-day ,^^ and his 
heart added — ^^ find her as I did in my dream ;'* 
sickness, or sorrow, or shame could not have 
touched her, or he would have felt it too, and he 
had felt nothing but that conviction stronger 
than fatC;^ than despair, than aught but his love 
for her, his little twin sister — a love so ^eat 
that it filled his whole being ; without beginning 
as without end— born with his birth, growing 
with his growth, strengthening with his strength, 
until it had become a very part of himself. What 
would he be without it — what had he been these 
four days without her ? Had he eaten or slept, 
or even felt ? Four days ! But she had been 
gone longer than that ; it was more than a fort- 
night ago that she had left them, to visit a 
schoolfellow in a neighbouring town, so at least 
she had said, and they had believed, mother and 
he. It was the first time they had ever been 
parted, and he had wondered even then how she 
could go away from him, if only for a few days. 
He had never had a thought away from her — ^ 
never. 
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On the day when she was expected home — 
when cottage and garden had been put into gala 
trim to welcome her, there had come instead of 
her the poor tear-blotted little note that had 
well nigh broken mother's heart and would have 
broken his too, but for that conviction, stronger 
than despair, " DonH cry, mother, I shall find 
her 1'^ He had said so then ; he said so still. 

Any fear that when found she might refuse 
to return home, never for a moment troubled him. 
What was, what could any other love be compared 
with his ? She would cling to him as she had 
always done in moments of doubt or danger, and 
they would go back to mother, and dry her tears, 
and be happy once more, as he had been in his 
dream. His dream I yes, it was only a dream, 
but so also were those last three dreadful days — 
a hideous nightmare, the memory of which would 
haunt him to his dying hour; but dreams are, 
after all, but the moment's agony — they have, 
they must have, their awaking ! It was a dull 
grey morning, drear and chill ; a genuine London 
fog overhanging every part of the giant city, but 
more especially that part he had to traverse, and 
which lay in the immediate vicinity of the 
Thames. Perhaps it was this fog tightening and 
oppressing the lungs accustomed only to fresh 
country air, or the exhaustion consequent on his 
long watchings and fastings, or both combined, 
that made him feel the cold so keenly. Certain 
it is, that it penetrated to the very marrow of his 
bones. Fortunately for him, however, he was 
insensible to physical suffering at that moment. 
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for how nmch greater was the mental agony of 
suspense. So thrusting his hands into the breast 
of his coat, and sinking his head between his 
shoulders, he walked on, unconscious of all but 
the great longing throbbing at his heart. 

So buried was he in thought that he did not 
even notice a crowd which had collected at no 
great distance, a pale shivering crowd that grew, 
swayed, moved, all in a silent spectral sort of 
way, that seemed the more spectral for that grey 
mist that wrapped it round. 

It was no great crowd ; at such an hour there 
are but few abroad. The only wonder indeed was 
whence had come even those few of whom it was 
comprised; ten minutes ago and not a soul was 
to be seen as far as the eye could reach — and 
now 

" Make way there, canH you ? Why should you 
keep the pretty sight all to yourself — for a pretty 
sight it is, of course, or you wouldn't aU stand 
gaping open-mouthed.'^ 

The voice that broke thus harshly upon the 
deathlike silence was that of a woman, hoarse 
and hollow; and a woman it was if — God help 
us — ^the wretched creature might yet pretend to 
any sex, who had so thoroughly unsexed herself — 
that elbowed her way with many an oath through 
the crowd, which instinctively made way before 
her, not because she was a woman — alas ! no, 
but because she was such a woman. Whence 
had she issued? from the archway, the gin- 
palace, the gutter ? Who would care to inquire ? 
They only shrank from her with instinctive loath- 
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ing, until she stood in the front, looking down 
with the rest upon that which fixed every eye. 
And what was it ? A dead woman ; ay, a woman 
this one in the true acceptation of the word — so 
young, so fair, so slight, so tender, so solemn 
too in her awful repose. The waxen lids dropped 
softly over the eyes that would never more open 
to the light of day, the hair meekly braided over 
the smooth childish brow, and on the lips, with 
their delicate downward curves, the look of mute 
unutterable sadness that told of a broken heart. 
In her attire as in her attitude there was a certain 
purity, a sanctity of sorrow that struck even the 
coarsest there, and prevented their approaching 
nearer. The dress, of a dark soft material and 
severe old-fashioned cut, hung in folds straight 
down over her feet, covering them as she lay. 
There were about her no signs of a violent death, 
nothing but the dripping garments, and the red 
tint of a puddle beside which she lay. Life could 
not have been extinct therefore when they had 
placed her there, for her blood had dyed the 
water — yet visible wound there was none. All 
about her was still, calm, and peaceful ; only so 
sad — so sad ! And even as they had thrown her 
down, roughly enough God knows, the poor little 
hands had fallen together over her bosom, cross- 
ing themselves as we cross the hands of our 
hallowed dead, of those who have died in our 
arms, the peace of God on their souls and the 
light of heaven upon their brow — whilst she, poor 
erring child, had died— how ? 

"Dragged out of the river/' shivered the 
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woman between her chattering teeth, and she 
drew the ragged ends of her shawl closer around 
her. '' Well, better so, if she be one of ns — she 
can't be took up for getting drunk o' nights, or 
be cold and hungry and kicked and beaten, because 
she's old and ugly and good for nothing/' The 
last words were jerked out with a strangled sob 
of pity — ^pity for the poor young thing whose 
life had ended thus miserably, pity deeper still 
for her own life, which was so doubly miserable. 
The figure of a policeman loomed from out the 
hazy distance, advancing in a leisurely sulky 
sort of way; but before he could come up and 
seize on the unclaimed dead, unclaimed in this 
world, and, if the stem sentence passed by man 
on man be registered in the world to come, un- 
claimed through all eternity, the crowd parted 
from the opposite side, admitting a fresh spectator 
on the scene. A boy, sixteen perhaps, or there- 
abouts ; with loose-flowing tawny locks, large 
prominent eyes, liquid and blue as those of a 
child, and a fair freckled face, with such a look 
in it — O God I such a look. A suspicion of 
the truth seized on all present; involuntarily 
their eyes turned from the face of the dead to 
that other hushed face bending over her, and a 
murmur broke from each shuddering heart, and 
quivered through unconscious lips. Only one 
among the crowd was silent, uttering no cry, no 
moan. He stood beside the dead, close beside 
her, his feet dabbling in the blood-red pool. 
The conviction that had kept him up throughout 
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all that awful time — that had been stronger than 
faith^ stronger than despair, stronger than aught 
else but his love — ^had not played him false. The 
twin brother and sister had met at last. He 
had said, " I shall find her to-day^^ — and he had 
found her. 




CHAPTER VI. 

OULD Mildred erer be a woman, or 
anything at all like it ? Would she 
ever lose the baby-look in her face, and 
that plaintive ring in her voice that 
belongs only to childhood? Would she ever 
take upon herself the responsibilities of life — ^take 
kindly and regularly, too, to household duties, 
spending her days quietly at home, instead of 
wandering about, making firiends, not of her 
feUow-creatures, but of lambs and stray shepherd 
dogs ; of the birds in their nests, and the insects 
in their holes; of everything, in short, rather 
than the cookery-book, school children, and 
almshouses? Well, each to his taste. Mildred 
loved the birds, the insects, and the flowers, and 
was only happy — and then how happy ! — among 
them. Jane loved her poor, and not quite 
understanding the little sister's strange erratic 
ways, she often repeated to herself the puzzling 
question, " Will she ever be a woman, with a 
woman's earnest feelings ? Her own sweet bright 
self and something more !'' 

It was perhaps because she was so sweet and 
bright that papa and sister Jane loved and spoilt 
her so foolishly ; and it was perhaps the want of 
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that " sometliing more^' that made people shake 
their heads^ and call her a spoilt child. 

They called her that^ not quite knowing what 
else to call her^ for no one in the place under- 
stood her any more than they had understood 
her mother. A strange^ enigmatical little being she 
was at six — a strange, enigmatical little being she 
still was at sixteen : with a small, dimpled baby- 
face that pain or sorrow had never marred — with 
sweet smiling lips that had always a faint, tremu- 
lous quiver about them, telling of an over-sensitive 
organization — with a smooth, low brow, made 
lower still by the shining mass of hair that 
waved and tumbled over it. A happy careless 
child, and nothing more. This you would have 
said had you come upon her suddenly in one of 
her wanderings, attired in the simplest, most 
childish fashion possible for a girl of sixteen — 
the large straw hat far oftener carried in triumph 
filled with a heterogeneous assortment of treasures 
than covering her pretty head; her step eager 
and bounding, her face radiant with health, 
talking, singing, smiling to herself. But speak 
to her, and the spell was broken: all the 
radiance faded out of the downcast face, the 
tremulous quiver passed over the lips, and the 
eyes one moment lifted to yours — those strange 
eyes with the great black pupil, pale grey iris, 
and shading lash, not thick, but long and black 
and curling — were so unchildlike, apparently so 
little in harmony with the rest of the baby-face, 
that their first look startled you with a vague 
sense of incongruity which is always painful to 
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see, more especially in nature. Perhaps the 
something that was still wanting, and that was to 
make a woman of her at last, lay in those eyes — 
far down in their inmost depths — so deep that 
no one could understand either her or them. 

Being of a most unsociable turn of mind, 
Mildred was not of course very popular in Bed- 
dington, yet every one who approached her spoke 
more gently to her than to any one else — not in- 
tentionally, but as it were of necessity. When I 
say that she was not popular I do not mean that 
she was unpopular : she was still too much of a 
child for people to talk much or care much 
about her ; they simply shrugged their shoulders, 
said she was an odd little thing, found fault with 
her wild, lonesome ways, and would have blamed 
Jane for allowing them — ^had she not been Jane — 
of all the young ladies of the town unques- 
tionably the most popular. Ill-natured and 
backbiting as society is generally given out to 
be, and not without reason, alas ! there are those 
against whom nothing can be said, and to these 
privileged few belonged Jane Graves. She' had 
no enemies and many friends; all the more per- 
haps because among them were to be counted no 
intimates. She had no time for intimacies, she 
said, and no one liked her any the less for 
centring all her best aflFections in the home 
whose guiding, ruling spirit she was. To be 
everybody's friend is the Bible maxim, and a 
very good one too. Jane was the friend of every- 
body who needed one, and thus her friendship 
could never be misplaced. She was a good 'friend. 
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a good neighbour^ a good daughter^ sister^ and 
housewife. Having said this^ people had said all^ 
and even gossip added no more;. for the public 
voice is less unjust than it is generally made out 
to be : &om smoke is soon fanned a flame^ it is 
true, but the smoke must be there, reader — the 
smoke must be there. 

That Mildred did lay herself open to censure 
there is no denying ; always wandering about in 
wood, field, and lane, shunning the society of 
her fellow-creatures like some fairy changeling. 
If she wished to stand well with the world why 
did she not stay quietly at home to receive 
visits one day, and go out quietly to return 
them the next? But the melancholy truth must 
be told, that she did not care a straw for what 
the Beddington public might say or think of her, 
she being so entirely independent of them and 
their criticisms. Like Jane, her best affections 
were centred in home — ^that is to say, in papa 
and sister Jane,* like her, too, she had her 
favourites abroad — ^not among the workhouse 
paupers and ragged village urchins, but in the. 
animal and vegetable world. There were many 
flowers she did not like, and would not admit 
into the garden, which she looked upon as her 
special property. Not that she ever worked in it — 
that was left entirely to papa and the gardener ; 
but she chose the flowers that were to be planted 
there, and when they grew and blossomed she 
was happy, and sung over and fondled them. 

Among the pleasant walks too that surrounded 
Beddington on every sid^^ she had her special 

6— rj 
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favourites. Many of the fairest spots she never 
visited, whilst others she actually haunted with 
her glad presence, though they were far less 
beautiful and attractive. Foremost among her 
favourites stood Old Cross Quarry — the one bleak 
unlovable spot in the whole neighbourhood — and 
Roslynn Park, and wood. 

Roslynn Park, once the property of the Ros- 
lynns, an old county family who had ^^ gone to 
the dogs," through the dogs having come to 
them — namely, the county pack — ^had, twenty 
years before, been bought by a certain Mr. 
Reeves, a rich London merchant T^ho, on re- 
tiring from business, saw fit to exchange 
broadcloth for broad acres, and came down to 
Beddington with his wife to settle there as a 
country squire. Five years had he lived there, 
and flourished ; growing first stout, then cor- 
pulent, then unwieldy, then, alas ! gouty. 
Having reached which climax of well being, he 
gave up French cooking and English wines, 
took to slippers and bandages, and finally went 
abroad — and died. Roslynn then belonged to 
his widow, who, finding perhaps that a higher 
per centage for her money was to be had in the 
way of amusement abroad than at home, re- 
mained there, and was absent still at the date 
of which we are writing. 

Roslynn grounds joined those of Woodford 
House, which had once formed parts of the 
same property, and was only separated from it 
by a gate, of which the Doctor had the key, 
and through which Mildred for the last five 
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yeats liad passed almost daily. The deep still 
wood, undisturbed by any sound but the song 
of birds and the dull thud of the woodman^s 
axe/ the small, but shady and secluded park, 
through which there ran no public way, and 
over whose mossy carpet the footfall passed 
inaudible ; its great trees, and the brook that 
bounded it on one side — all this made of it a 
charmed spot for her, associated with every 
memory of her young life, haunted by the 
shadowy images of a thousand dreams, linking 
together the past, the present, and the future. 
She was sitting in the wood, on the felled trunk 
of a tree, late one bright summer evening. For 
hours she had wandered about, and at last, quite 
tired and out of breath, she had sat down to 
rest. That afternoon^s ramble had been a won- 
derful one — so still, so bright, so happy ; until, 
on entering the wood from the park, she had 
found, not very far from where she now sat, a 
poor little bird lying on the ground, quite stiff 
and dead — ^his eyes closed, his wings outstretched, 
, and an ugly red wound upon his breast. He had 
been shot dead when on his way to the nest — 
the dear, snug little nest that she could see 
peeping out from among the branches. Oh, it 
was wicked, cruel ! 

She turned away with a sigh, and sat down, 
her face averted from the spot where the dead 
bird lay — ^wishing that the world were not such a 
wicked world, that there were no such things as 
guns, but that she and her pretty pets had the 
park and wood all to themselves. And^ wishing 
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this, her thoughts flew on, until the bird and his 
untimely fate were forgotten. 

She had been on the fallen tree for more than 
an hour^ and still she had not wearied of the 
scene. A thousand objects ever changing, ever 
new^ arrested her attention and held it spell- 
bound. She watched the clouds as they sailed 
slowly overhead — great silvery columns, condens- 
ing, parting, borrowing the shifting forms of 
earth, yet retaining the shapeless mystery out of 
which the imagination could picture its own con- 
ceptions. Mildred made up wonderful stories — 
wonderful as anything in fairy lore — out of that 
onward moving mass ; but it passed at last^ 
fading, slowly and solemnly, out of her sight; 
and the sky was blue and shadowless once more. 
And then she ceased to watch, and lowered her 
eyes, but only to the widespreading boughs, in 
one of which the lone note of a bird was heard, 
sharp, shrill, and wild, unanswered amid the deep 
silence of the wood. Could it be the widowed 
bird calling for her mate ? — the pretty dead little 
mate, lying stiff and cold, with outstretched 
wings and blood-stained breast, not many paces 
off? Mildred sighed j and her eyes dropping lower 
still, she saw where just above her head a vast 
army of midges went wheeling, darting, circling — 
creatures of an hour, dying with the daylight. 
And why not, if they have lived out their life — 
active, eager, soaring? What are we too but 
creatures of an hour ? an hour, a century, flung 
into the abyss of eternity ! Both such mere 
things of time where time is not 1 The midges 
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live out their little hour, gay, sportive, busy too, 
and die with it ; whilst we, less fortunate than 
they, too often outlive our hour and day. Was 
it worth while for the midge to have lived out 
its little hour ? Is it worth while for us to live 
out our little day ? If it is indeed to close with 
the day, no, certainly not. 

Darting, circling, wheeling, the vast midge 
army formed and gathered over Mildred's head. 
She clapped her hands, and it vanished. She 
laughed, and then felt sorry that she had dis- 
turbed their sport, even for an instant, when they 
were to die so soon. But they were gone, and a 
fresh object arrested her attention. Whirring, 
wheeling, a beetle came swooping through the 
air, and, as if giddy with its wanton flight, feU 
heavily to the earth at her feet. A beautiful 
creature it was, with gold and emerald wings that 
gleamed more bright than did ever jewel, when 
flashed upon by the sunlight ; but there was no 
sunlight now, and it made but a dark spot upon 
the earth, which, apparently tenantless before, 
began to move and heave, and swarm with life 
and motion. Prom every hole and crevice rose 
countless multitudes of ants, that advanced in 
closely serried ranks, the goal of all the same — 
the prostrate insect I Around still they pressed 
— ^they surrounded, they besieged it. Beautiful 
child of the air ! so noble in its flight, had it 
come down to earth for this ? To be attacked 
by the vulgar, ravenous herd of earth-bom 
workers — devoured alive, or stung to death? 
the dissected atoms of its once proud identity 
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fattening the winter hoards of its assassins — 
nothing left to tell of its brief, bright existence 
on the following day but the two emerald wings 
still glittering beneath the flashing sunlight ! 
Alas ! poor beautiful insect, true emblem of the 
soaring artist soul, that visits the earth but to be 
torn to pieces by the vulgar herd of every-day 
workers — ^its choicest sweets going to enrich the 
hoards of future generations — its identity lost, 
but its bright wings still left, for the sunlight of 
fame to shine down upon — too late ! 

Mildred gave a low, horror-stricken cry and 
closed her eyes, covering them over with her 
hands. Oh ! why must the poor beautiful 
insect die — why must it ? Why could she not 
stretch forth the trembling hand and save him 
from his doom ? Why was she so weak that the 
very knowledge of his danger took from her the 
power to help him ? But God was strong ! If 
she were God she would not have let the little 
bird die — or the bright green beetle either. A 
shuddering pause— a whirr— the heavy sound of 
scaled wings brushing her clasped hands ! Had 
he risen — ^was he saved ? She looked down. The 
dark spot was gone, the besieging multitude too 
— nothing to be seen but the pretty green tufted 
moss, and the pebbles shining beneath the falling 
dew. Yes, he was safe !•=— and continuing his 
giddy flight. Well done, beautiful child of the 
air ! — mount ever upwards, higher and higher ; 
stay in your own airy regions, for there alone are 
you safe from your persecutors. In the higher 
regions of thought the artist soul alone is free ! 
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Mildred breathed a deep sigh of relief and thank- 
fulness^ and the little anxious face beamed bright 
and glad once more. Then from amid the rustling 
brushwood crept out an eager-eyed squirrel, who 
snifiFed and peered about, then ran, quick as 
lightning, up a tree. She watched it in its 
swift ascent, and long after it had disappeared 
her eyes kept their upward gaze, and she sat on, 
as motionless as the summer air around her : her 
hands loosely folded upon her lap, as they had 
dropped together from before her face, smiling 
her happy childish smile as she thought of the 
little red squirrel up there in its snug nest with 
its store of acorns and nuts laid up for the 
winter. 

A gentleman and lady having sauntered 
through the park had now entered the wood; 
the latter walking briskly, the former with the 
lounging gait so plainly indicative of ennui. 
The lady talked eagerly, the gentleman not at 
all. She went into ecstasies over everything, 
he over nothing. 

^^ Now, Derwent, you don^t mean to tell me 
that anything you've seen in your travels is 
more beautiful than this ? — ^those trees ! — ^that 
stillness ! — ^that deep blue evening sky ! such a 
delightful English scene ! you must admire it V* 

" My dear aunt, don't be so violent. You 
know that I'm rather partial than otherwise 
to English scenery, but comparisons are stupid 
things. This is a very nice tidy little place, and 
I daresay I admire it quite as much as I did the 
Falls of Niagara, though I couldn't quite com- 
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pare tlie two/^ Here the gentleman addressed 
as Derwent found himself obliged to give way 
to a yawn as long as possible suppressed; but 
human fortitude, more especially such fortitude 
as Derwent Reeves^s, can only go a certain way ; 
ennui got the better of it and him, and the 
yawn politely screened behind his hand, was all 
the deeper and more prolonged for having been 
thus desperately fought against. 

They had left the park and now entered the 
wood, taking the same path as Mildred had done 
more than an hour before. They, too, passed 
the dead bird; and the gentleman, poising it 
gracefully on the point of his stick, sent it spin- 
ning through the air, observing, as it got caught 
and dangled from one of the boughs of the very 
tree in which it had made its nest, that it would 
make a famous scarecrow : and then he struck 
at it again as it hung head downwards, with torn 
and broken wing, and yawned — without dis- 
guise this time, his companion being some paces 
in advance — and wished that it was at least Sep- 
tember or October, that he might get through a 
bit of shooting to while away the hours. A few 
steps more, and they had reached the spot where 
Mildred sat. It was not until thev were close 
upon her that she became visible to them. Both 
started a little and stood still, uncertain whether 
to advance or retreat. Neither spoke ; the utter 
repose of her attitude held them silent. 

A very pretty picture it was ; the young girl, 
scarcely more than a child, yet not a child either, 
as the yoimg man saw at a glance^ seated on the 
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fallen tree, her hat lying beside her fiill of flowers 
and mosses^ her hands loosely folded^ her gaze 
rapt and lifted upward^ her lips parted and 
smiling^ a certain radiance in the eager^ innocent 
face, increased perhaps by the sunny wonder of 
her hair. Derwent Reeves might be incapable of 
appreciating the subtler beauties of nature, but 
he was not incapable of appreciating such a pic- 
ture as this — or he would hare been more or less 
than man — something like interest, or admiration 
at least, lighted up his pale languid features, 
imparting to them a momentary brightness, bor- 
rowed as it would seem from hers. But even as 
he looked the brightness faded out of the little 
eager face, which paled and saddened, while a 
troubled look stole into the eyes, the lips ceased 
to smile, and a slight shiver ran through the 
still motionless frame. Was it that the sunlight 
had passed from the sky — that a cold wind had 
arisen, blowing the bright hair about her face — 
was it for this she shivered ? 

The lady drew her companion aside. She 
could not have told why she shrunk from 
breaking in upon the young girl's solitude, but 
she did. 

*' A pretty face,'' she said, as soon as they had 
got out of hearing, " and not unfamiliar to me 
either ; it is as though I had seen it before." 

" I was just thinking the same thing ; those 
likenesses are such stupid, tiresome things ; you 
split your head to find out to whom some one 
resembles, and either you never find it out at 
all^ and the likeness fades, or you do, and find 
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out at the same time that you didnH care a rush 
whether the somebody resembled another some- 
body or not/^ 

Derwent Reeves^s words were sarcastic^ his 
tone perfectly smooth and civil. But the troubled 
look that had passed into Mildred^s eyes seemed 
to have passed into his too. He walked on 
slowly, his head bent. 

^^ Ah ! Fve got it !'^ exclaimed the lady at 
last. She had been racking her brains to find out 
who the little dreamer was like, and had hit it at 
last. " It^s Mildred Graves, the Doctor's youngest 
daughter — Fd lay any wager it is. The image 
of her mother — the very living image ! But you 
surely don^t remember Mrs. Graves, eh, Derwent ? 
^^y^ yo^ never saw her but at church, I be- 
lieve, and then you were such a child \" 

^^ Likenesses are such stupid, tiresome things,^^ 
he replied ; and though his voice was still calm 
and smooth, his face was not. He knew per- 
fectly well that it was not the mother^s face the 
young girl^s had recalled. 

Scarcely had they passed out of sight than 
Mildred awoke to a recollection of the lateness 
of the hour. How long she must have sat there 
dreaming ! It was late, and papa would have 
returned, and Jane be waiting tea. She rose, 
picked up her hat, and walked slowly away. 

Any other evening at the thought of papa 
having returned she would have run home, for 
she was always running and jumping when alone 
with her wild pets, but to-day she could not, the 
solemn influence of the evening had fallen upon 
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her. How completely had all brightness faded 
out of the earth — ^how silent and dead seemed 
all around ! No sound but the shrill cry of the 
widowed bird. ^^ Would it go on crying the 
long night through?'' She tried not to think 
about it — she tried not to see the poor, pretty 
mate where it lay once more with closed eyes, and 
blood-dyed breast, and broken outspread wing. 
But she could not forget it, try as she might. 
And afterwards, when she passed from the outer 
gloom into the light and warmth of the parlour, 
when she nestled in papa's arms, her hands 
clasped about his neck, her soft baby cheek 
pressed lovingly to the big grey whiskers, she 
whispered, with a quick catching of the breath 
not unlike a sob — 

^^ Papa, why did God let the wicked man kill 
the poor pretty bird, who was so good and 
happy?" And the Doctor's answer, philoso- 
phical and Christian though it was, did not 
satisfy her. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

NLY thinks Mrs. Reeves is at Roslynn ! 
Arrived quite suddenly, without warn- 
ing, a few hours ago. Mrs. Pounce 
was down here just now to consult 
me upon two or three little matters. She seemed 
quite to have lost her head, poor thing.'' 

This had been Jane's greeting to both father 
and sister on their first entering the house that 
bright summer evening. She spoke eagerly. 
Whatever took place in the parish, or out of it 
to a distance of many miles, awoke her keenest 
interest. No event was so insignificant as to be 
beneath her notice ; how worthy of it must then 
have been such an event as the return of Mrs. 
Reeves to Roslyim after an absence of fifteen 
years ! It threw all Beddington into convulsions 
of excitement. Those who still remembered her 
remembered her with pleasure ; for she had been 
a very popular member of society, and all were 
glad to hear that she did not mean to vanish 
suddenly as she had appeared, but to stay and 
settle down quietly among them. All were 
glad ; but the person who most truly rejoiced 
was John Graves. Mrs. Reeves had been kind 
to his young wife, and had honestly liked her. 
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spite of the poor little thing's shortcomings. 
Her tears had been the bitterest shed^ and the 
last dried on the day of the funeral. Often 
afterwards had her fashionable bonnet made its 
appearance in the Woodford House nursery, 
and the fashionable arms that had never nursed 
a baby of her own, nursed the forlorn little 
infant there. And later on still, when baby, 
having papa's arms always at her command, 
needed no others, meeting the Doctor in his 
garden with his little one hugged up against 
his breast, the tears in her eyes and the 
husky tone of her voice as she said — ''Gcd 
bless you. Doctor; be good to her for her 
mother's sake,'' had never entirely faded from his 
memory. The day after his old friend's arrival, 
therefore, he went, a daughter on either side, to 
welcome her back amongst them. 

Mildred had tried to slip away, and thus 
escape the infliction of a formal visit ; but not 
liking to go very far, for fear of vexing poor 
papa, if he had really set his heart upon her going 
with him, was discovered close at hand, peep- 
ing out at them from behind a bush, and 
pressing both hands over her mouth to keep 
back an explosion of laughter at papa's stento- 
rian calls for '' Mildred I" and his muttered 
exclamations of impatience. Being discovered, 
she was captured, and papa's hand held her 
prisoner for the rest of the way. 

Mrs. Beeves was charming to all three, but 
most charming to Mildred, with whom she could 
hardly make up her mind to part — ^not at all till 
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she had exacted a promise to spend the following 
evening with her. 

" You will come dear, wont you V she had 
asked, quite easy in her mind as to what the 
answer would be. " You will take pity on a 
lonely widow woman, and bring your bright 
little face here sometimes to cheer her loneliness. 
You wiU let her come to-morrow, wont you. 
Doctor ? we were always good friends, you know.^^ 

" Oh, thank you,'^ answered Mildred for her- 
self, " but I can't come ; I never drink tea any- 
where but at home.'' 

Mrs. Reeves's eyes opened very wide. " What 
an odd little thing," she thought to herself; but 
she rather liked oddities, whether great or small ; 
she had met enough of them in her travels, and 
had always found them far pleasanter company 
than their more commonplace brethren. Her 
wish to see more of the "odd little thing" increased 
tenfold. The Doctor was won over to espouse 
her cause, and a promise was given that Mildred 
should spend the following evening at Roslynn. 

That settled, they took their departure. 

" Papa, why did you say I should spend to- 
morrow evening at Roslynn ? I don't want to go 
— I don't wish ever to go there again now that I 
can't have it all to myself. Why did yoli say it, 
papa ?" 

" She was very fond of your poor mother, 
darling, very good to her too, always, and she 
says that you're so like her — ^the very image 
of her, she says, and so of course you are ; yes, 
yes, the very image of her." And he stroked 
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and fondled the little hand he held^ as if she 
were baby Mildred still, and nothing more. 

The girl's face was slowly lifted, and the 
great wild eyes, so nnchild-like in their myste- 
rious depth of expression, were raised to his. 
After that she made no further objections to 
going to Roslynn. 

The Doctor's visit, though certainly the 
pleasantest, was not the only visit Mrs. Reeves 
had that day. All her old friends and ac- 
quaintances hurried to Roslynn to welcome her 
home. They remembered her hospitable, chari- 
table, generous, good-nature, and qualities 
such as these are universally appreciated; for a 
man's good qualities are not valued for their 
intrinsic, but for their relative worth. What's 
it to me that Lancelot Hope is endowed with a 
Quixotic sense of honour? I shall never, in all 
probability, have occasion to put it to the test, 
but Charlie Rivers is a capital fellow — every one 
calls him a capital fellow. His prime virtue is 
sociability. He likes to see his friends around 
him, and his friends like to gather around him, 
or around his board at least, for he gives first- 
rate dinners — and where's the friend who doesn't 
appreciate a first-rate dinner? Mrs. Reeves, 
in the merchant's lifetime, had given capital 
dinners, and there was no just cause or impedi- 
ment, as far as the Beddington world could see, 
why as his widow she should not continue to 
give them; only the goodwill and good cook 
were wanted, and she might reasonably be 
supposed to have both. 

VOL. I. 7 
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Sq old firiends and acquaintances came crowd- 
ing round her^ and welcomed her back among 
them with such genuine cordiality and pleasure 
that she was really quite touched. 

'' It^s a pleasant thing after all to be popular/' 
she said that evening to her nephew, Derwent 
Reeves, as she sank into her easy-chair with ^ 
a sigh of weariness and content. 

'^ You think so \" he answered, with a slight 
uplifting of the delicately-arched brows. To 
him popularity, and such popularity, would have 
been the greatest bore imaginable, but tastes 
differ, and the tastes of himself and aunt did 
differ materially. 

As I am going to say a few words to you, 
reader, about this same nephew, I must first of 
all formally introduce him to you — Derwent 
Reeves, nephew to Mrs. Reeves; and not only 
nephew, but heir. 

The young gentleman — if young you can call 
him, who, being five-and-twenty, looked any 
age — will rise with languid courtesy, bow with 
courtesy more languid yet, and sink back into 
his chair. And now we may discuss him freely, 
without fear of being overheard, for he has the 
bad, or perhaps good habit, of never paying 
attention to anything that is going on around 
him, or, indeed, round the world. '' The world 
is made up of bores,'' he would say — ^to himself^ 
of course, for to moralize aloud would have been 
far too great an exertion. " The world is made 
up of bores. I've been all over it, and so I must 
know; east, west, north, south. I visited die 
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Poles, hoping to find something else, but there 
were only bores and bears, or, rather, bores alone, 
for the bears became bores too, after the first day^s 
sport. The world is a monster bore V* He 
would say this as he stood at the glass arranging 
his neck-tie with the most exact grace of precision. 
He would repeat it as be lounged into a fashion- 
able drawing-room, sat him down by a fashion- 
able beauty and listened to her, stroking his long, 
silky, rather foreign-looking moustache, and 
looking at her with his fine dreamy eyes. He 
was saying so as he sat opposite his aunt that 
bright summer evening. Now it is seldom that 
an aunt adopts a nephew that she does not grow 
alarmingly fond of him. It is really dreadful, 
the amount of petting and spoiling those adopted 
nephews get ; and for this they need not be in 
any way patterns of perfection ; on the contrary, 
it is an undeniable fact that the more good-for- 
nothing the nephew is, the more, as a rule, does 
the aunt doat upon him. Derwent Reeves had 
been picked out from among all his nephews 
by Mr. Reeves, because of his early displayed 
excellences of character ; nor did he ever after- 
wards disappoint the old man, who was very fond 
and proud of him, and not a little proud of his 
discernment. His aunt was proud of him too ; 
but it may be questioned whether she would not 
have been fonder of him had he been a shade 
less irreproachable, less above the amiable little 
weaknesses of weak human nature — had some 
interesting little breach of laws or morals, some 
racy little escapade called now and then for help 

7—2 
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and pardon. All ladies, but more especially aunts, 
do dearly love that kind of thing, a slip in the 
way of love or debt, a fall confession, help, 
pardon, advice ; or, rather, advice, pardon, help ; 
for the help always comes last as the tit-bit. 
An hour*s lecture, winding up with a cheque to 
quiet his conscience by settling his affairs — 
whether affairs of the heart or others, a cheque 
is a universal panacea. But Derwent was not, 
and never had been, a dear prodigal ; nor was 
there any possibility whatever of patronizing 
him. Advice he listened to in polite silence, but 
did not follow, perhaps because he never heard 
it. As to money difficulties, he had, even from. 
his school-days, made his allowance suffice ; what 
he couldnH easily compass he went without, and, 
knowing his opinion of the world at large, may 
we not safely presume that in matters of the 
heart he followed the same rule ? 

" He never in his life got into a scrape," Mrs, 
Reeves would say, with a provoked air, that pre- 
vented the words being altogether those of praise ; 
" nor was he ever in debt, or in love either, I 
should just like to know what the man^s made 
of! Vve never seen him angry, though IVe 
more than once done my very best to provcdte 
him, and there are few who can beat me in that 
respect ! Talk of the invulnerabiUty of Achilles, 
he had one weak point, at least. If I could but 
hit upon such a point in Derwent, I'd make a 
man of him vet \" 

Now people's ideas upon the subject of what 
makes the man differ widely. Many thought 
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Derwent Reeves a very fine specimen of man- 
hood. Tall, pale, well-featured, with fine eyes, 
and thin grave lips, that could be very sar- 
castic when they pleased, or, rather, when he 
pleased — for sarcasm was quite their natural 
expression ; but he never did please to betray 
his real feelings. He had his features as he 
had his life, under perfect control. Well 
dressed, refined, cold of look and manner, 
the first impression he always made was 
that of pride. " How proud he is !" cried all 
Beddington, simultaneously. He did not mind 
being called proud ; first of all because nobody 
does. Tell a man he is conceited, vain, vulgar, 
or anything else that may strike you in him, and 
he will long to run his walking-stick through 

your body. Tell him he is d d proud, and 

he^ll own with much apparent contrition that he 
is, and always was; it's a family failing, and, 
thank God, the only one of which he need 
accuse himself. But Derwent had also a second 
reason why he did not mind being thought proud. 
He was not so, not a bit of it, and it was only 
his real feelings he cared to hide. 

People said Mildred was spoilt, because they 
did not quite know what else to say of her ; they 
said Derwent Reeves was proud because they did 
not quite know what else to say of him. Though 
decidedly handsome, he could not by any pos- 
sibility have been accused of coxcombry ; though 
decidedly clever, having learnt, seen, done all, 
that is to be learnt, seen, or done — carried oflf 
honours at Cambridge, done the world, known 
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and unknown, from the North to the South 
Pole, seen its seven wonders and shrugged his 
shoulders languidly over them all ; and last, but 
not least, seen his name in print — honourable 
mention having been made of him for some 
hairbreadth escape or munificent bequest of 
certain antediluvian remains to the British 
Museum — his chief aim in general society, in- 
stead of being display, was rather to find the 
bushel under which to hide the light of his 
superior knowledge. These convenient ex- 
tinguishers are to be met with in every society ; 
their hollow ponderousness would extinguish any 
light, however brilliant. To avoid any fatal 
mistakes they are labelled Bores, and are univer- 
sally shunned. Derwent Reeves alone sought 
them out with as much assiduity as others 
avoided them; and when rated rather sharply 
by his aunt for thus victimizing himself for no 
hope of reward either in this world or the next, 
he would stretch himself, yawn, and answer 
with a shudder, that in polite society there is 
but the alternative of being bored, or boring, 
and he chose the former on principle, as being 
the more Christian of the two, and requiring the 
less exertion. 

We have seen the first time Derwent met 
with Mildred; the second time was in the hazy 
twilight of a very hot br»nimer^s day. Having 
lounged about the grounds for a couple of hours 
without finding anything at all worth looking at 
or enjoying, he at last lounged back into the 
drawing-room, and there, much to his surprise. 
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be found her — all alone, seated at the furthest 
end of the large room in a low ehair by the 
window, looking so young and fresh and fair-^- 
so entirely in harmony with the scene and hour. 
He would infinitely have preferred her not being 
there ; for he could then have retained his cigar, 
thrown himself full length on to his favourite 
sofa, and indulged in a doze, or dozy reverie. 
He had a great mind to ^* cut,^^ and would at 
once, had it not been that she looked so strangely 
young and fresh and fair. If he could but 
have retained his cigar, taken to the sofa, and 
been allowed to watch her in dreamy silence, 
how pleasant that would have been ! But now 
only a tantalizing choice was left him — to exit or 
stay and behave himself respectably. He chose 
the latter alternative, threw away the end 
of his cigar, pulled the door to lazily behind 
him, and lounged slowly up to the window. She 
must have been entirely absorbed in her own 
thoughts — for she appeared in no way conscious 
of his approach — most pleasantly absorbed, too, 
he could not but think, looking down upon her ; 
for her eyes were downcast, and as we have 
before said, their strange expression veiled, 
there never was a happier looking creature than 
Mildred Graves. 

*^ Good evening, Miss Graves.'* 

She did not start, or blush, or seem in any 
way confused at having to look up sud- 
denly into the handsome stranger face. It 
was he, on the contrary, who felt somewhat 
abashed ; it was that stupid likeness that discon- 
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certed him. He could have wished at that 
moment that the woman before him were as 
ugly as sin^ so that she might not be like that 
other woman ! 

'' My aunt not at home V^ he asked^ by way 
of saying something. 

'^No; but she will be here directly. She 
went with Jane to see a poor man who has 
broken his leg, and is very ill.^^ 

'^ And you shared my general fate, and 
were not allowed to accompany them on their 
errand of mercy. I feel for you \" 

'' I did not wish to go.*^ 

'' Having no particular relish for the fetid 
closeness of a sick-room, I agree with you en- 
tirely. It is really unpardonable in these people 
to expect delicate attentions in such weather 
as this ; but some ladies, I believe, like it, and 
find it quite impossible to disconnect charity and 
a smell.'^ 

Mildred's eyes were fixed upon his face, and 
there was something almost uncomfortable in the 
intensity of their gaze — flashing out upon him 
quick, sudden, wild — then dropped again beneath 
the veiling lid. Thus dropped there was nothing 
in the face to startle him ; the sweet lips were 
dimpling and smiling still, and it was those smiles 
had deceived and carried him on. Instinctively he 
felt it would be as well to drop the subject, and 
he did so accordingly, dotting oflF a few common- 
place questions that she answered by soft eager 
monosyllables scarcely above her breath — " Oh 
yes, oh no,^' to everything — ^until he was seized 
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with actual self-pity, bitterly regretted not having 
followed the first impulse, which, after all, is the 
best — and cut. Then he fell to wondering ruefully, 
what could possibly be keeping the old lady 
away so long, instead of returning, as in duty 
bound, to release him from the tiresome society 
of the little guest, who, though fresh and pretty, 
and fair in no common degree, was decidedly a 
bore — not a whit better than other girls of her 
age — though what that age exactly was, he 
could not have determined — somewhere between 
pinafores and aprons, he supposed. 

When Mrs. Reeves appeared at last, it was 
with a thousand apologies for being so late. 
'' I am afraid you found my substitute but poor 
company,^' she said, darting a reproachful look 
at her nephew, who was making the best of his 
way out of the room. He paused at the door to 
declare with patronizing condescension that he 
and Miss Graves were already very good friends 
— very good friends indeed. To which declara- 
tion Miss Graves responded by a low soft laugh 
that disconcerted him more than he would have 
cared to own. 

"D d pretty girl; but only fit to be 

hung up in a frame,'^ he said, as soon as he had 
regained his own room, lit a fresh cigar, and 
made himself as comfortable as circumstances^ — 
that is to say, a clumsy country sofa, to support 
the upper half of his person, and two clumsy 
country chairs to support the lower half of it — 
permitted. ^'What a pity that all the pretty 
women we see can't be hung up in frames, and 
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made pictures of. A girl who says ^Oh yes' 
and *oh no' to everything — dreadful — lament- 
able V 

When Derwent, having stayed away as long 
as poissible^ was summoned at last to tea^ he 
sincerely hoped the pretty little bore would be 
gone ; but she was nothing of the kind. The 
first thing he again saw on entering the room 
was her slight figure, seated on the low chair still, 
but nestling now quite close to the old lady. 
She had been told to bring her chair there, and 
had obeyed ; she would never again refuse any 
request of papa's old friend, who had been so 
fond of, and good to her mother. She was 
talking in a quick, soft eager tone, her eyes 
dilating and swimming. 

/^Oh yes, it's very sad — ^very! But you 
mustn't think about it now. You've done all 
yoa can for him to-day, and to-morrow you'll 
go and do all you can for him again ; but talk- 
ing about it will do no good — it can't bring 
back the poor man's leg, or make him better ; 
and it only makes us unhappy, which we shouldn't 
be, you know, on this beautiful evening." 

" Well done, little one !" was Derwent's 
internal exclamation. He had sufiered enough 
in his day from his good aunt's persistent lamen- 
tations over what could not be altered. He, too, 
had often tried the force of argument, but had 
-only succeeded in irritating her; whereas the 
little stranger already managed her as if she had 
known her for years. 

Derwent came in with a half-formed resolu- 
tion to make himself agreeable^ if only he could 
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start some topic that would arrest her attention, 
and call forth a response somewhat more en- 
couraging than the school-girlish yes and no. 
But he evidently found no such topic, for he sat 
opposite to her at the tea-table, looking up 
admiringly every now and then at the bright 
baby face, at the long downcast lashes, the dewy 
sensitive lips, always in motion, like those of a 
young child, the small white dimpled hands that 
continually fluttered hither and thither, always 
finding something to occupy them. 

He was glad that she did not look up, that 
be had not to meet the strange eyes that he 
admired less than the other features of her face, 
for the one look she had given him had been 
anything but a pleasant one, and he did not wish 
it repeated. It was almost as good as having 
her in a frame, to have her there just opposite to 
him, so that he could admire her quite at his 
ease. And admire her he certainly did. She 
had such a pretty graceful way of doing every- 
thing, however commonplace. Whatever she 
touched, it was with a soft fondling gesture that 
threw a charm even over the very vulgar process 
of eating. A basket of monster strawberries 
having been brought in, and her plate high piled 
by the hospitable hostess, instead of eating them 
at once, she first lifted them one by one, smiled 
over them, gathered them together in bunches, 
played with them as might a child with some 
new, bright toy. 

" You don't like strawberries V Derwent 
asked at last, getting impatient at the amount of 
attention they engrossed. 
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She half lifted her eyes, then dropped them 
before they had reached his face, held up a 
strawberry folded round by its shiny, dewy leaves, 
and answered with a happy smile, '^ Oh yes, I 
like them, they are so beautiful, I like them 
very much/' 

^^ To look at, but not to eat/^ 

She did eat them at last, however, with much 
apparent enjoyment. Only a little cluster of 
the finest was first set aside " for Jane,'' she 
said, '^ who would be glad to see them, there 
was nothing like them in the Woodford House 
garden/' 

'^ Then FU send her a basketful," suggested 
kind Mrs. Reeves. 

But Mildred would not hear of it. " She'll 
like better these few I kept for her," she added, 
with a little nod of conviction. 

Mr. Reeves, who, being the most absent of 
human beings, seldom listening to what was told 
him — never to what was told him by his aunt, 
though he sat so quiet and apparently attentive — 
was quite imconscious at that moment of ever 
having heard of a sister Jane, and he wondered 
vaguely as he replenished his plate what kind of 
a mortal she could be. Something younger and 
more babyish still than the little creature before 
him no doubt, as the strawberries were set aside 
for her, and she would " be so glad to see them." 
And then he could not help thinking that if 
there were, indeed, such a child — with those lips, 
that hair, those hands, she would be a most 
delightful plaything. Yes, it would be positively 
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delightful to have her clinging about him, clam- 
bering on to his knee, resigning to him the wee, 
downy hand, kissing him even, perhaps, with 
those dewy, quivering lips. He asked, there- 
fore, with awakened interest, " How old Miss 
Jane was, and why she was not aJso there ?" and 
saw by the sudden lighting up of Mildrcd^s face 
that the topic was at last started that could 
arrest her attention, and might, if carried on, 
elicit something more than the monosyllabic 
answers that had so annoyed him. Yes, it 
elicited far more, quite a long and eager con- 
versation, and all about sister Jane, who was, 
alas ! no baby sister, but everything else that 
was good. " It was sister Jane who took care 
of the house, made the tarts and cakes, who 
visited the poor, clothed, doctored, and nursed 
them. Sister Jane was so clever, so kind — 
there was no one like her.^^ 

Mr. Reeves^s interest in sister Jane had died a 
violent death, strangled in its birth. If she 
made the tarts and cakes, and old women^s oint- 
ments and plasters, he could never fancy her 
with those eider-down hands; but what her 
hands mmt be he could very well fancy, and 
shuddered ! A district visitor, too, and parish 
nurse — dreadful vision ! Still he felt grateful in 
a measure to sister Jane for having set the reti- 
cent tongue going at last ; for if Mildred was 
pretty when silent, she was ten times more so 
when she talked, half-a-dozen sly dimples, hidden 
away somewhere or other, then coming to light. 
The more dimples came peeping out, the more 
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was Derwent tempted to doubt whether, if she 
were really only a picture, he would be satisfied, 
and not wish her something more. 

When, on rising from table, she said she must 
be going — papa would be coming home and she 
must not be away — he actually offered to ac- 
company her, no longer fearing a silent tete-k- 
tSte now that he had such an invaluable help to 
conversation in sister Jane. 

Mrs. Reeves stared at him in astonishment. 
It was long since she had known him make such 
an offer to any young lady ; she felt pleased and 
gratified, she knew not why ; for the offer was in 
itself one she could not altogether approve of. 
A young gentleman and lady, perfect strangers, 
introduced to each other not three hours before, 
taking a moonlit stroll together — no, her foreign 
notions forbade her approving of such an offer ! 
She need not have disapproved, however ; young 
people, perfect strangers, just introduced to each 
other, may, as a rule, stroll by moonlight or day- 
light without fear of any consequence more fatal 
than that of their b^ing mutually bored. The 
danger comes afterwards ! 

Mrs. Reeves and her nephew accompanied 
Mildred home, and she turned in the moon- 
flooded porch to invite them in to see sister 
Jane; but Derwent Reeves, remembering what 
he had heard of the pattern sister and parish 
doctoress, who made tarts and ointments, hur- 
riedly declined. 




CHAPTEll VIIL 

ES. REEVES, who, for ten years out of 
the fifteen she had spent abroad, had 
not once entered a Protestant place 
of worship, finding the services of the 
Romish Church "so much grander and more 
awe-inspiring,^' now that she was back again 
among her own people, entered with the greatest 
interest into all church, as well as all parochial 
matters. She had a character to keep up, had 
Mrs. Reeves. When last in Beddington, she 
had been the acknowledged leader of its society, 
she must be so still. Therefore, when Mr. 
Chatterman begged her to patronize his church, 
though what he could possibly have meant by 
the phrase, except a compliment, she could not 
imagine nor can we ; she promised to bestow on 
it her patronage, and felt flattered. When 
Miss Spinner, head of the Sunday-school 
teachers, asked her patronage for the schools, 
she again felt flattered, and promised all that 
was demanded of her. Being of a very ener- 
getic turn of mind, she soon took as much 
interest in the church, schools, and poor, as 
Mr. Chatterman, Miss Spinner, and Jane Graves 
all put together; and when some one or other 
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started the idea of a working club, to be held 
once a week, say at Roslynn, its drawing-room 
being the largest in the neighbourhood, she 
caught at the idea, and what is more, carried it 
out in no time. 

So once a week the Beddington ladies assem- 
bled in the Roslynn drawing-room, worked for a 
couple of hours, and got through a great deal of 
sewing and gossiping at the same time. At first 
Miss Spinner, a long-visaged, sour-looking lady, 
had suggested the reading aloud of a good book, 
as an indispensable accompaniment to charity 
sewing; and Mrs. Reeves, who wished to stand 
well with the sour-visaged lady, had ruefully 
agreed to the infliction. But half-a-dozen 
chapters of a long-winded missionary report, 
conveyed to their ears through the long nose of 
Miss Spinner herself, proved too much for en- 
durance ; the reading was suppressed, much to 
the delight of the more juvenile members of the 
club, who worked and laughed and gossiped, 
and were afterwards regaled with tea, ice, cakes, 
or fruit, according to their different tastes. 

First among the young ladies ranked Jane 
Graves, who cut out, tacked, and superintended. 
Too entirely without prejudice to find fault with 
anything that wore the mask of charity, so long 
as her poor got clothed, she did not much care 
in what way the great object was attained. 
Many, she well knew, who worked zealously 
enough in the club, would never have so worked 
at home, therefore she felt grateful to Miss 
Spinner for the suggestion, and to Mrs. Reeves 
for carrying it out. 
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One disappointment, however, Mrs. Reeves 
had; Mildred's steady refusal to be present at 
these gatherings, which soon came to be re- 
garded by all Beddington as the great event 
of the week. She was kissed, coaxed, and 
scolded, and at last, as she had said to herself 
that she would never again refuse a request of 
papa's old firiend, she looked up quickly into her 
face and said, ^' If you tell me to come I will, 
but I shall be miserable all the time I" 

" Why, you silly little goose ?'' 

" Because I shall think of what I once saw. 
It is dreadful to be poor, and cold, and have no 
clothes to wear; but the others wiU laugh and 
talk, and I couldn't bear it. I should feel as if 
we were all working their shroud — and -^ 
and '' 

Mrs. Reeves kissed the wistful, troubled face, 
and not another word of inducement was 
uttered. 

'^ Ha, ha ! well done, little one," again said 
Derwent Reeves, as he heard of the child's 
strange whim from his still half-provoked aunt. 
And he laughed his low soft laugh, and rubbed 
his white hands with unmistakable satisfaction. 
He generally did feel much internal satisfaction 
when his aunt found her match, and got the 
worst of it ; and that such a soft, bright, kit- 
tenish creature as Mildred Graves should have a 
will of her own, and get her own way in direct 
opposition to that ruling spirit to which even he, 
all man of the world as he was, would often bend, 
rather than have the bother of resistance, was 
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a delightfully comic idea. '' So right of her, 
too, to fight shy of the pauper-sewing; why, 
sheM prick her pretty baby fingers at every 
stitch/' Much as he had approved of her 
refusal to become district visitor, he yet more 
highly approved of her refusal to become district 
sewing-machine; and on reflection it occurred 
to him as by no means an improbable or un- 
pleasant combination of ideas, that as both he 
and she were excluded from the drawing-room at 
the very hour when wood and park ofifered the 
most attraction, there was some likelihood 
of their meeting and consoling each other 
there. 

Now it was a thing altogether extraordinary, 
and that Mr. Reeves could never have explained 
to himself had he tried, which he did not, it 
being far too great an exertion, how he could 
find anything like pleasure in the society of a 
little girl of seventeen. He who had enjoyed 
the society of poets, wits, sages, and blue- 
stockings, and been bored by them all! But 
the truth was, that by her odd little ways and 
quaint original sayings, she amused him even 
against his will, and to be amused is, according 
to the natural philosophy of Shakspeare's shep- 
herd, the reverse of being bored. 

The glory of the summer had passed, giving 
place to the yet more glorious splendours of the 
autumn, splendour in the sunset skies, in the 
burning tints of the forest foliage, and still 
Derwent Beeves lingered on at Boslynn to his 
aunt's no slight satisfaction, but no slight 
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surprise too. Of all restless spirits his was the 
most so ; she had found it impossible hitherto to 
chain him to her side for more than a few weeks 
at a time^ and here he was loitering on month 
after month in a quiet^ dull country town. She 
did not ask what was the special attraction^ she 
knew it well enough^ and often chuckled to her- 
self at the thought of his being caught at last. 
The lion in the net — ^her nephew Derwent in 
love — what a capital joke ! the best she had 
known for a very long time. 

Yes, a very good joke, even if it went farther 
still. Derwent in love ! she could scarcely 
believe in her own good fortune. Fearing to 
spoil everything by interference, she kept her 
own counsel, and turned a deaf ear and blind 
eye to what was going on. 

It may, perhaps, seem strange that neither 
papa nor sister Jane suspected anything like 
danger in Mildred's frequent visits to Boslynn ; 
but how could they when she was still to them 
so entirely the child ? Why, it was not a year 
ago she had taken to long skirts, and it seemed 
to them but yesterday — so swiftly and imper- 
ceptibly does time move *on in the world of 
memory at least — ^that they had called her baby, 
and played bo-peep with her behind the chairs. 
That it could be for the sake of the long-legged, 
good-looking nephew she went to Roslynn — 
this was the very last thought would ever have 
crossed Jane's busy, unromantic mind ; she even 
sometimes feared that those visits w^re distasteful 
to her sister^ as she watched her crossing the 
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park, on her way flheie or back, with listlen 
step and droopiiig head. 

'^ Don't go, dear/' she would then say, patting 
the bright hair jost as she had done ten years 
before ; '^ there's no need for it, you know, if it 
doesn't amuse yon/' 

'^ She says I must eome," was the low answer. 

'^ Oh, nonsense ! go when you Uke and stay 
away when you like." 

*' But when she savs I must come — ^vou 
know what papa said that first day about her 
having been so fond of poor mamma, and so 
kind to her always." 

Jane understood now why Mildred went so 
oflten to Boslynn, eren when she would so much 
rather have been alone those glorious autumn 
evenings, racing over the country with the wind 
in her hair and the wild voice of nature in her 
ears. ''Well, better so, perhaps^ after all," 
said Jane to herself, for she always liked to 
make the best of everything; ''the child will 
learn to tsit quiet at leasts but I hope it does not 
make her unhappy ; I fancied she looked rather 
pale this afternoon." 

The glory of the summer was past, and the 
roses on the dead mother's tree that had blos- 
somed so wondrously that year had bloomed 
and faded and fallen, until only one half-open bud 
was left. Jane gathered and brought it as 
usual to Mildred one morning, with the sad, 
even solemn words — " It is the last !" 

" Yes, I know, the very last." She repeated 
the words over to herself several times, and 
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looked down upon the pretty white bud with- 
troubled eyes. 

That afternoon she was to spend at Boslynn. 
She left home soon after dinner, as soon at 
least as papa had gone ; for nothing would have 
tempted her away from his side. He little 
knew, therefore, how much she was from home^ 
for she was always there when he wanted her ; 
hers was always the first voice that welcomed 
him, the last to bid him God-speed. She would 
follow him about like his shadow, nestle at his 
feet with a book when he wrote or studied, or in 
his idle hours sit beside him on the rude bench 
below the drawing-room windows, and within 
sight of mamma's tree ; sometimes forcing him 
to amuse her when she saw that he stood in 
need of being roused, at other times laying her- 
self out to amuse him and make him laugh ; or^ 
when he looked weary and jaded, nestling up 
close against him, drawing the listless am about 
her neck, and leaning her pretty bright head 
back upon it, as her mother had so often done 
before her; and then, with her mouth pursed 
up to his ear, whispering fond, foolish things, 
with soft, scarce conscious kisses, falling now 
here, now there ; on his cheek, his hand, his lips, 
to make the fond words still fonder. Of all her 
moods — and they were legion — ^this was, per-v 
haps, the one most prized by the hard-working 
professional man; for Mildred's caresses were 
such pleasant things — such strangely pleasant 
things I 

To-day she had been in one of these fond 
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clinging moods — ^nestling^ wliispering, kissing — 
and when the Doctor rose with a regretful sigh, 
having far to ride that afternoon, she followed 
like a little spaniel, first into the library to find 
a book, then into the study whilst he got 
together his instruments ; not helpful, as Jane 
or any other good useful little daughter might 
have been, but far more indispensable to the 
Doctor's comfort than any one else ever was, or 
could be. 

From the study she followed him into the 
stable, stood by him as he mounted, and accom- 
panied him round the sweep, and down the road 
as far as the turning. Here they parted, but 
she stiU stayed on and watched him out of sight ; 
and when he was quite, quite gone, she drooped 
her head and sighed. Very slowly she walked 
back to the house and up to her room to fetch 
her hat and gloves. Something else she fetched 
too, for when she came to wish Jane good-bye 
she was surprised to see the white rosebud in 
the bosom of her dress. 

'^ Isn't it a pity to wear that to-day, dear ? 
It will be quite faded when you return, and in 
water it would last a couple of days at least.'' 

The little hand rose hastily to the flower and 
fondled it. '' 1 couldn't help it. Don't you 
sometimes feel that you can't help doing what 
you would not do if you could help it ?" She 
paused, then added, as if to herself, " Dead when 
1 return; yes, but I shall at least have enjoyed 
what 1 am anyhow so soon to lose." 

Jane had promised to fetch Mildred that 
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evenings and to go early^ so as to take a 
cup of tea at Roslynn. It was seldom slie 
allowed herself such a recreation. Two hours 
stolen from home and parish work was a theft 
not often to be repeated; but to-day she had 
promised them to Mildred. Had the child 
asked for them every day, with those wistful, 
pleading eyes, she would no doubt have got 
them ; but, fortunately, she did not. 

It was twilight when Jane reached Roslynn, 
and the shadows were lying about the great 
drawing-room. Mrs. Reeves was a friend of the 
twilight, and her nephew had also patronized it 
of late, very decidedly. The shadows were lying 
about the room, but the fond sister eyes soon 
found out that of which they were in search; 
the little figure seated at the very furthest 
end, like a child who had been put into the 
corner, her head drooping, her whole attitude 
expressive of dejection. 

Even before Mrs. Reeves's greetings were 
over, she had stolen up, and slipped her hand 
sofkly into Jane's. It was cold, and Jane 
.thought to feel it tremble as it nestled up in 
her strong protecting clasp. Mrs. Reeves 
eagerly claimed Jane's promise of remaining for 
tea, but she felt the little hand she held give a 
nervous quiver, and a low underbreath " No, 
no," made her turn and look anxiously into 
Mildred's face. It was very white, and the 
corners of the mouth were drawn down as if she 
Were about to cry. Seeing this, Jane stam- 
mered out a hurried excuse, got over her adieux 
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aa quickly as possible and left^ Mildred still 
keeping tight hold of her hand as if some danger 
were near. 

*' What is it, dear ?'' asked Jane, as soon as 
they were in the road. " You did not wish to 
stay. Has anything vexed you T' 

She did not answer, but snatching away her 
hand, she set off running at full speed, not, how- 
ever, in the direction of home. Jane, now 
seriously alarmed, followed, calling on her to 
stop, but she flew on, her white dress gleaming 
now here, now there ; she had evidently some 
purpose in her flight. Suddenly she turned 
sharply down a bleak chalky path, and Jane 
knew that it was to Old Cross Quarry she was 
going. 

This spot, though by no means inviting, was 
a favourite haunt of Mildred^s, perhaps because 
of its being so wild and out of the way. It was 
a long since used-up quarry, small, but deep, 
situated on a mound overlooking the cross road, 
from whence its name. A small grove of trees 
stretched on one side. The other was a slope 
leading down to the fields and the high road. It 
commanded a fine view, and the gnarled moss- 
covered roots of one of the trees formed a very 
pleasant seat where Mildred would sometimes sit 
for hours. 

'* What can you possibly find to like in the 
place V^ Jane had one day asked, '' the most dreary 
desolate spot for miles round/' 

" Oh ! it gives me such strange thoughts,^' 
Mildred had answered, gathering herself toge- 
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ther as at some thrilling memory. " There are 
such strange voices in the air that seem to 
answer me in whispers, telling me wonderful 
things I never knew before/^ 

" You elfin child/' 

Mildred was going to the quarry now. She 
went flying along the road and up the hill until, 
arrived at her favourite tree, she flung her- 
self down upon the damp moss, her face crushed 
into it, and thus Jane found her, crying and 
sobbing with wild helpless bitterness that made 
her heart ache. 

She lifted the stricken head from the ground 
and drew it on to her lap, smoothing and kissing 
the bright hair, and hushing her like a child. 

" What is it, darling ? Tell me, it will do you 
good. Hush, hush ! it will be all right. Only 
tell me what it is.'' 

*' How dare he !" Mildred sprang to her 
feet, her face all aglow, her hand clenched, her 
whole frame shaken and quivering with passion. 
Jane stared aghast. Never had she seen her so 
before. " How dare he !" she repeated, stamp- 
ing her foot upon the ground. '* How dare he 
tell me what he did, and kiss me, and take from 
me mamma's rose, the very last, and give me 
this instead !" A beautiful red rose nestled 
where the dead mother's flower had been placed. 
With almost frenzied passion she tore it out, 
and flung it into the quarry ; then suddenly, as 
the storm of emotion had arisen, it subsided, her 
hand fell to her side, her head drooped. '' Poor 
rose 1" she said, softly. '* Poor rose, I am very 
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sorry/' And two tears, whicli had gathered 
under the downcast lid, fell. She was standing 
on the edge of the quarry. The moon, which 
had been rising during their walk, now shone 
high and clear overhead, and down into the 
hollow where the red rose lay. '* Oh, Jane V 
whispered Mildred, with a slight shiver and 
quick catching of the breath, ^^ doesn't it look just 
like blood, down there among the white stones, 
red and angry, like a stain of blood ?'' 

'^ Foolish child, it looks like nothing but 
what it is. But come away now, papa will be 
back and wanting us/' 

They descended the hill in silence, but at the 
gate Jane stopped short. 

'* Tell me all, dear ; you will be happier after- 
wards. Tell me all Mr. Beeves said to you. 
Mamma would wish it, I know.'' 

And Mildred told her all, which was little 
enough when put into a few simple, hasty 
words. Mr. Beeves had taken advantage of 
their being alone together in the garden to tell 
her that he felt for her what he had never 
felt for any other woman. That she was the 
ideal of all the bright dreams he had ever had, 
and then he had kissed her when she thought 
he was only stooping to pick up her glove, and 
taken away the white rose, telling her he would 
keep it as long as he lived, and have it buried 
with him in his grave, and in its stead he had 
placed in her bosom the red rose that she had 
flung from her with such passionate violence. 
'' Oh dear !" she said, in conclusion, drooping 
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her head towards her shoulder in a childishly 
desponding attitude^ *' I never thought I should 
be obliged to many Mr. Beeves. I was so 
happy^ and oh^ Jane^ I wish Vd never seen him 
— ^never, never !^' 

There was some return of the old passion in 
the last words, ^' Hush ! hush, child 1 it's all 
nonsense — all nonsense from beginning to end. 
You're much too young to think of marrying, 
nor did Mr. Beeves think of it either. He would 
never have acted as he did, but that he looked 
upon you as a mere child — a mere child. It 
was wrong of him, of course — ^very wrong — ^but 
he wont trouble you again, that I promise you. 
FU see and arrange it all, so don't fret about it 
any more ; and remember it's all nonsense from 
beginning to end. Kiss me, darling !" 

Mildred kissed her, her arms clasped tightly 
about her neck. Very closely did Jane watch 
her throughout the evening, but she was quite 
herself — ^bright and playful as ever. " All right," 
thought Jane, *'she was only frightened, poor 
child ! — ^she'll soon forget it and him when he 
has gone. At least I need not speak about it 
to papa; it would only grieve him, and attach 
undue importance to what is after all mere 



nonsense." 



Jane said this because, as we already know, 
she always looked upon the bright side of things, 
but she was none the less grieved and shocked at 
what had happened. For the first time she was 
reminded that Mildred was not quite the child 
she still believed her to be. One thing was 
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clear^ she must not see Mr. Beeves again before 
he left^ and this could be arranged easily enough^ 
as he was to leave Beddington in a couple of 
days. His conduct in Jane's eyes was altogether 
unpardonable ; to steal from sister Mildred a kiss 
and mamma's last rose, and talk a lot of nonsense 
to frighten her, because there was no one by to 
protect her from his impertinence ; it was mean 
and cruel, and he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self I She knew from experience that many young 
men, and they not always the very worst of 
their sex, have a fancy for kissing the girls, and 
talking nonsense to them when they get the 
chance. Only the summer before, a young lawyer 
had tried it on with her at the Sunday-school 
feast, and had got his ears well boxed for his 
pains, besides being sent to Coventry for the 
rest of the evening. But then that was quite a 
diflFerent thing — every one must see that to 
frighten or distress sister Mildred was quite a 
difiFerent thing, and it was mean and cowardly 
in Mr. Beeves to have done it. Anyhow he 
should not see her again before he left ; of that 
she would take care. 

Jane was, as a rule, the best and soundest 
sleeper that can be well imagined, falling asleep 
as soon as her head touched the pillow; and 
even, so Mildred declared, before ; and awaking 
regularly at the proper getting-up time, which 
was seven o'clock. But to-night she lay awake 
for many a long hour, being anxious and troubled 
in her mind. 

The next day Mildred stayed quietly at home^ 
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following sister Jane submissively from room to 
room — ay, even into the kitchen — sitting de- 
murely by her whilst she made the pastry ; and 
into the store-room, whilst she gave out the 
grocery for the week. 

In the afternoon Mr. Reeves called with his 
aunt to pay his farewell visit. Jane alone re- 
ceived them, and showed pretty clearly by her 
manner to Mr. Reeves that she knew of his 
goings on, and entirely disapproved them. 

^'Little tell-tale,'^ thought Derwent to him- 
self, " gone and blabbed it all out, and turned 
the good sister's lynx eyes upon us for the 
future. The future! When I shan't see her 
again for three months, and what infatuation 
could outlive three months' absence ? — this one, 
certainly not. Why, she already began to bore 
me — a clear proof of which is that I couldn't 
get on without kissing her — didn't know what else 
to do to pass away the time ; but that kill-time's 
rather a dangerous one after all. When I come 
down again, I'll take to shooting instead, as the 
less risky sport of the two. You can manage to 
make yourself waterproof, but not so easily 
passion-proof. I'll exchange kissing for shoot- 
ing. By Jove ! I will." 

That evening, when alone with papa, seated at 
his feet, her two arms upon his knee, and sup- 
porting her dimpled chin, Mildred startled him 
by asking abruptly— 

"When you loved mamma, and wanted her 
to be your wife, how did you tell her so ?" 

He did not answer. 
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" How did you, papa ?'' 
'' That was very long ago, dear." 
'' So long that you have foi^tten it V 
No, he had not forgotten. He remembered 
all, just as well as if it had been a thing 
of yesterday. To none but little Mildred, the 
child for whom she had died, and to whom she 
had given her voice and smile, could he have 
spoken of it even now; but to her he could. " I 
told her that I loved her — quite suddenly, 
because I felt that I must. It was in the 
garden, I remember, and she was just gathering 
a white rose like the one I planted for her 
here. I took her hand, with the white rose in 
it, and held it fast till she had heard me out.'' 

" And then you told her that she was the first 
woman you had ever loved, and you took the 
white rose, promising to keep it always, and 
then you kissed her. Yes, papa V* 
'' Yes, dear.'' 




CHAPTER IX. 

ND now, having sent Mrs. Reeves's 
nephew up to London to be out of the 
way of further mischief, and having 
already devoted to bright-haired Mil- 
dred Graves so much more space than her actual 
importance seems to warrant, let us turn to a 
personage of far more consequence in his gene- 
ration and his parish. Had you hinted this 
opinion of his merits to Charles Eden, he would 
have blushed up to his ears, ay, and far above 
them too, and felt uncomfortable for the rest of 
the day. But a man^s importance is sometimes 
as much above his own estimate as it is often 
below it. 

We have said that Mrs. Reeves threw herself 
heart and soul into church and parochial affairs. 
We have said that with the assistance of Miss 
Spinner she instituted a sewing club; we have 
farther to add, that without the assistance of Miss 
Spinner, by her own unaided efforts, she insti- 
tuted — a curate. How she accomplished this 
is worth the relating. Diplomacy is an interest- 
ing study; through it kingdoms rise and fall, 
through it Beddington acquired a curate. The 
one thing necessary was of course to gain over 
Mr. Chatterman, and this she did by inviting him 
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to dinner, giving him the best wine in her cellar, 
the best game in her preserves, and sundry 
savoury dishes hitherto unknown to him, to tickle 
his palate and put him into good humour. Next, 
she issued a gracious invitation to the Rectory 
cook to visit the Roslynn kitchen, there to learn 
the art of making such savoury dishes as her 
master's soul loved, but a foreign cook can alone 
prepare. Moreover, from time to time, she 
sent him various choice gifts of venison, rare 
seeds for his kitchen garden, rare books for his 
perusal, for he was something of a bookworm. 
And so she gained his heart and her point— a 
curate. 

You may ask, as Derwent Reeves did, why she 
had set her heart upon a curate, and why the 
deuce she interfered in the matter ? Mrs. Reeves 
was far-seeing in her policy ; she saw well enough 
that there could be no such thing as working 
hand in hand with the portly Rector, who was 
indolent, narrow-minded, a foe to all reforms, 
and obstinate, as all narrow-minded people are. 
Nothing could ever possibly be got out of him, 
except perhaps a curate; and a curate she got, 
owing» to her own individual exertions, and the 
timely aid of a most invaluable coadjutor, the 
gout ! a violent attack of which laid him up for 
some days, and made the prospect of the Sunday 
services anything but a pleasant one. 

So all things favouring, Mr. Eden was at last 
appointed to the Beddington curacy, and after a 
few days spent at the Rectory, took possession of 
two rooms and a kitchen over a greengrocer's shop. 
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There were many other apartments far more 
tempting and not a bit higher rented to be had 
in Beddington, but the greengrocery business 
happened to belong to a lone widow woman who 
struggled on as best she might with no capital 
and a very large family, not the best regulated 
either ; " but what/' as she pathetically said in 
excuse, " could be expected of a lonesome woman 
whoM her shop to attend to, and whose oflFspring 
were naturally endowed with high spirits, high- 
pitched voices, and a most decided love of mis- 
chief/' This was a very good excuse no doubt ; 
but lodgers are barbarous enough to object to 
squalling brats and mischief-loving urchins, even 
where the squalling and love of mischief may be 
ranked among nature's endowments. Her rooms 
therefore remained untenanted until the new 
Curate came to see them, and strange to say, did 
actually contrive to see them, impracticable, nay, 
almost impossible, as the proceeding at first ap- 
peared : six screaming, dirty-faced infants hang- 
ing on to the skirts of the stout waddling widow, 
who could not help herself because of the seventh 
she carried in her arms. 

The new Curate looked at the rooms, then at 
the widow and children, and decided on the 
spot. 

Two days afterwards, having paid a month in 
advance — a most imprudent thing for a lodger to 
do, but then he had heard of certain little diflS- 
culties accruing to the widow for want of ready 
money — ^he took smiling possession of his new 
domain. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Poor Mrs. Lumley, in her eagerness to secure 
a lodger, made to herself small scruples of taking 
him in just a little, morally speaking, so that she 
could but by any means, fair or foul, get him in 
corporeally, and therefore she promised every- 
thing, without exception or reserve. First-rate 
attendance and cooking into the bargain. But 
people^s ideas of what is first-rate differ. Mr. 
Eden had put perfect faith in Mrs. Lumley^s pro- 
mises, but summing up the case as it stood at the 
end of the week, his impartial verdict was — Per- 
jured ! For the summing-up had proved that 
his bell was never answered; his room never 
swept — the broom thus falsifying the adage that 
new brooms sweep clean, Mrs. Lumley plaintively 
assuring him that she had bought a new one for 
his especial benefit ; that his dinner was never 
cooked, at least more than half, and then never 
in time; and last but not least — for that was a 
weak point with Mr. Eden, as it is with all well- 
regulated curate minds — ^his boots were never 
cleaned, or only in a way that added so hope- 
lessly to their forlorn appearance that he could 
almost have wept over them. And yet Mrs. 
Lumley declared, .even with tears, that the 
amount of blacking she expended " on them there 
boots was something awful /^ and awful indeed 
the Curate found it when it all came off on to his 
socks and hands as he drew them up. Indeed, 
he had more than once suspected the eldest of 
richly endowed offspring of having a hand in the 
matter, and blacking the inside of one boot 
whilst his parent blacked the outside of the other. 
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Mr. Eden, having summed up and given his 
verdict, did not proceed, as another might have 
done, to give notice to quit ; but he proceeded 
to form and carry out a desperate resoli^tion, for 
which he would never have summoned up courage 
had it not been for the boots. . Yes, I am morally 
convinced that the new Curate would never have 
formed and carried out that desperate resolution 
had it not been for the boots. He looked out 
for a second widow ! To marry ? No, reader ; 
to clean his boots. To cook also, and sweep the 
rooms, and answer his bell, but the cleaning of 
his boots was the paramount consideration. He 
looked out for a widow, and found one. Widows 
always are to be found, that is a rule without 
exception ; you often find widows without looking 
for them, but you never look fo^ them without 
finding them, which is convenient. 

Mr. Eden found a second widow equally 
forlorn with the first, but without offspring this 
time. She was without other things too that 
could be less easily dispensed with ; being blind 
of one eye, and deaf of more than one ear, though 
not quite of the two except on her " bad days.^' 
And because of those and other little infirmities, 
she had been declared beyond work, and clapped 
into the almshouse where the new Curate found, 
pitied, and engaged her — on the spot. On the 
spot too a month^s wages was paid in advance, 
and he went home rubbing his hands gleefully, 
and chuckling over the treasure of which he had 
deprived the parish authorities. And a treasure 
he still declared her to be after a week's, and 

9—2 
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even a month's trial. " Where were such stews, 
chops, and rice puddings as hers to be found ? 
Where such order, such cleanliness, such punc- 
tuality ? And then his boots I ! V^ In his grati- 
tude he even made of her deficiencies a virtue. 
If she heard nothing — why, the less incentive she 
had to gossip, and thus the gain more than com- 
pensated for the loss. If she only saw with one 
eye, she saw all the clearer with that one. Mr. 
Eden had studied much the principle of concen- 
tration, as every public character should, and so 
he came to the conclusion that the power of 
sight centred in the one orb instead of being 
divided between the two, made Martha Grimmage 
all the sharper to detect dust and cobwebs. 

For one month Mrs. Grimmage had the reins 
of government entirely in her own hands, and 
reigned supreme over parlours and kitchen — the 
Curate, like a good loyal subject as he was, being 
content to pay the taxes and all other little ex- 
penses of the state, and maintain the sovereign 
regally in her high office. 

But at the end of the month a third inmate 
was admitted into the bosom of the family — only 
on sufierance at first ; but by-and-by, like many 
another parvenu, having wormed herself into 
favour, she turned tyrant. But hereby hangs a 
tale, ay, to both fact and inmate, which makes 
of a truth a witticism. 

One evening, returning from a round of paro- 
chial visits, the Curate found himself in the 
immediate vicinity of a pond, and a group of 
schoolboys clustered thereabouts. That they 
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were up to some mischief he never for a moment 
doubted — schoolboys always are — ^mischief — yes, 
most assuredly^ but what ? His extreme short- 
sightedness had too often led him into ridiculous 
mistakes for him not to have learnt caution ; so 
he stopped short at some little distance, took out 
his spectacles, rubbed them carefully, then put 
them on, together with a stem judicial air that 
was mightily imposing. 

Doubly armed with a walking-stick in his 
hand, and Jove's thunder in his glance, he ad- 
vanced with cautious tread, and peered over the 
heads of the eager fry. 

At the feet of the foremost boy crouched a 
small kitten, wet, shivering, and mewing piteously. 
It had evidently been thrown into the water, 
whether with a view to its being drowned, or 
only tormented, mattered not — the cruelty was 
the same ; and the Curate's hand descended with 
no gentle force upon the shoulder of the boy at 
whose feet the trembling creature lay. He gave 
a cry and all looked up, terror-stricken. 

The Curate was still too much of a novelty not 
to inspire a certain awe, and the unusual glitter 
of the spectacles was certainly appalling. His 
first impulse was to make free with the ears of 
the delinquents already burning with shame — his 
second to make an appeal to their hearts instead 
of their ears. He picked up the helpless victim, 
and holding it out to them all dripping as it was, 
asked them, in a voice that trembled with emo- 
tion, whether they were not ashamed of them- 
selves — ^they, the strong, to persecute the weak 
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because it was weak — to torture a wee defenceless 
thing that crept mewing to their feet ; and whose 
pretty tricks and gambols would have made them 
laugh if only they had let it play, instead of 
tormenting it. To one whom he knew to be 
very fond of his baby sister, he asked what would 
be his feelings if he were to see her taken and 
tortured ; hearing her cries without the power to 
save her. For each he had some striking simile 
that, taken together with the glitter of the 
spectacles and the solemn tones of his voice, told 
home as surely as any blows — indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the severest beating would have proved 
half so effective. Every boy present was heartily 
ashamed of himself, and looked regretfully after 
their victim as it was borne off in triumph in the 
Curate^s arms aU dripping and mud-stained though 
it was. 

The Curate stalked on majestically until fairly 
out of sight; and then he stopped short, and 
looked down upon the furry ball. '^ Yes, yes, to 
be sure it's very wet, very.'' This he said hardly 
as an acknowledgment of the fact, of which the 
water soaking through his coat sleeve on to his 
arm must have convinced him ere this, but 
rather in the hope of its suggesting a remedy. 
The kitten was wet, and the shivering and mew- 
ing continued. " Poor little thing V ' The Curate 
took off his spectacles as if afraid of their being 
eye-witnesses of their owner's weakness ; then 
with a glance round to make sure that no one 
was in sight, slipped puss in between his coat and 
waistcoat. And when he felt how close it nestled 
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there, and heard how, by-and-by, the mewing 
was exchanged for a soft contented purr, there 
was an unwonted dimness in his eye. 

After tea Kitty — ^having been well warmed and 
regaled with cream — the Curate drinking his tea 
without, but not without many a wry face — ^was 
formally presented to Mrs. Grimmage, the master 
watching with no small anxiety the one formid- 
able eye as it was turned slowly upon the curled 
up ball at his feet. 

" It's very small^ cook,'* he pleaded, insinuat- 
ingly. 

No answer. 

"And pretty too, eh? black and white, you see" 

Still no answer. 

" It would be a pity to turn it out — ^wouldn't 
it ? It has no home, and boys are so cruel^ you 
know.'' 

The eye blinked ominously. 

" It wouldn't be much in the way, for, as you 
see, it's very small." 

The Curate had gone back to the original 
argument in its favour, perhaps because in his 
eyes it was the strongest. 

" It'll grow," was the laconic reply,- uttered 
in a deep hoarse whisper, and the eye blinked 
more ominously yet. 

Puss, as if resolved to take the matter into 
her own hands, and plead her own cause, walked 
up deliberately to the grim arbitrator of her fate, 
and began rubbing herself softly along her skirts, 
tail erect, and purring loud enough to reach 
even her dull ear. 
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There was a hoarse grunt, a downward sweep 
of the long skinny arm. The Curate trembled 
for his favourite, who nothing dismayed, arched 
her back and mewed encouragingly to the descend- 
ing hand of doom. It reached and seized her; 
one moment she swung ignominiously in the air 
— her eyes and ears drawn back, her paws all 
gathered up together, feeling much as she must 
have done when taking her first leap from the 
granary window in her mother's mouth — then she 
was set down again with a thump. 

^•' She's really pretty, eh, cook ? black and 
white, you see — and then so small.'' There was 
a certain quaver in the Curate's voice betraying 
a mind ill at ease. 

" Cats is clean critturs, and quiet like in their 
ways — eats little — catches mice, and is usefiil for 
telling the weather." The Curate saw that Miss 
Kitty's cause was gained, and he sank back with 
a smile and a sigh of relief. 

Kitty, from being tolerated, soon grew to be 
spoilt; and lauded it with a high hand over 
parlour and kitchen, master and maid. How- 
ever tired the Curate might be, his first act on 
returning home was always to notice and pat 
her. This she exacted, leaving him no peace till 
her exactions had been duly satisfied. If after- 
wards she had a mind to play, play with her he 
must — and did ; indeed it was no such unusual 
thing to see him with a thread, a cork tied to 
the end of it, or a ball of worsted coaxed out of 
Mrs. Grimmage, drawing it along the floor, very 
red in the face from having to stoop so lowj and 
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laughing sometimes till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. It may indeed be said that he showed 
the most fertile genius in the way of inventing 
new and altogether original games for mistress 
puss when she got tired of the old ones. At 
meals she was the first to be fed^ and with all 
the tit-bits too^ and at night Morpheus himself 
would not have got her to sleep had not the 
Curate with his own hands laid her in her basket 
and covered her over. 

Who after this will wonder at spoilt wives and 
children ! 

No doubt if Mr. Eden had seen all this his 
weakness set down in black and white^ he would 
have felt as much ashamed of himself as the 
author is obliged to feel for him ; as it was, how- 
ever, it never struck him as in any way strange 
or extravagant — on the contrary, shy and re- 
served as he was, hiding a warm and sensitive 
heart beneath an almost repulsively cold exterior, 
he felt quite grateful to the pretty soft creature 
who made of his awkward care and caresses a 
necessity, and appealed to his affection through 
her own. 

True as it is that many amongst us have too 
good an opinion of ourselves, it is equally true 
that much enjoyment in life is lost by having too 
poor an one ; think well of yourself and you^ll 
derive just as much satisfaction out of the feeling 
as if the whole world thought well of you. If 
Mr. Eden would but have believed that the Bed- 
dington society was quite ready to receive and 
make much of him^ poor and insignificant though 
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he was, that many of the Beddington young 
ladies^ to whom he dared not so much as raise 
his eyes, were quite willing to accept his atten- 
tions, and even to meet them half way, he would 
have entered upon his new duties in a much 
more jaunty, pleasant manner, and would perhaps 
have valued pussy's blandishments less. 

At the end of the first month he knew all 
Beddington, but only one person knew him — 
Mrs. Reeves ; and she patronized him immensely. 
He was the very person she wanted, to carry out 
all her charitable schemes — zealous, earnest, and 
conscientious, seeing everything as it really was, 
without prejudice, with an honest respect for his 
profession and the rights of men, even when his 
own parishioners had to be ranked among the 
category — ^no safer guide and friend could be 
desired. Mrs. Reeves said so, and she was right. 

At the end of the first month Mr. Eden, blind 
as he was to his own merits, owned that he had 
made a friend ; at the end of the second month 
he saw himself possessed of a second friend, whom 
he soon learned to place above the first — ^howfar 
above ! This new friend was Jane Graves. And 
so began a fresh era in his life. 

'' Of course V cry the more knowing of my 
readers, " b, young lady who from her earliest 
years has devoted herself to district visiting, dis- 
trict physicking, and district sewing, has nothing 
left for it but to marry the Curate — solely intro- 
duced upon the canvas for her special benefit, 
and as the crowning reward of her labours^^ — in 
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a novel at least ; were it a rule in real life, even 
more of our ladies would be Dorcases, I am 
thinking. *^ The pattern young lady acting as 
foil to a prettier and more interesting heroine, 
finds her compensation in the Curate. The old 
story 1^^ Well, reader, and why not ? There is 
nothing new under the sun ; and as we cannot 
create new worlds, we can but plough up year 
by year the old ground, that it may bring forth 
its harvest, it may chance of wheat or of some 
other grain. 

Mr. Eden and Jane Graves were friends, fast 
friends, by the end of the second month, and 
how had the friendship arisen ? By a generous 
attempt at patronizing on the part of the young 
lady. A shy^ awkward curate with a stoop and 
spectacles, with blushing cheeks, and hair that 
actually seemed afraid of owning to any par- 
ticular colour for fear of oflfending the prejudice 
of individual taste — what fitter object for patron- 
age ? It was she unquestionably who made the 
first advances. Mr. Eden had been a month at 
Beddington when the annual school feast took 
place ; and standing together in the streamer-be- 
dizened tent, he helped her to pour out the tea 
and hand it round. 

They had met several times before; once he 
had even dined at Woodford House ; but other 
friends, of older standing, had engrossed her at- 
tention, and a few brisk hurried words were all 
she had vouchsafed to him. Yet from the first 
she had taken a very decided interest, if not in 
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him at least in his work, and she wa^s not now 
sorry of an opportunity for a snug chat upon 
parochial and other matters. 

Bent upon patronizing, she began by giving 
him much sound advice as to the management of 
the monster urn, which had an unpleasant trick 
of scorching all such fingers as ventured to 
meddle with it, without respect of persons. Then 
next she gave him many valuable hints upon the 
characters of his parishioners— for, of course, 
poor young man, he was just the very one to be 
taken in, and she would try to open his eyes and 
prevent his being duped, if indeed that were 
possible. Later on, hearing him cough, and 
remembering that Mrs. Reeves had said he suf- 
fered much from his throat, she promised him 
the recipe of an infallible cure; nay, as he 
coughed again more spasmodically than before, 
a bottle of the very remedy itself — ^for who would 
he have, poor lonesome bachelor, to make it for 
him ! Much more she said in the same strain, 
and all in a decided, matronly tone, until at last, 
the urn being empty and carried off for reple- 
nishment, she had leisure to look up for the first 
time into her companion's face, and doing so 
accordingly, she found his eyes, undisfigured by 
the spectacles just then, bent upon her ; while an 
amused, and not altogether unsarcastic smile 
played about the corners of his lips. This, to- 
gether with something else she saw in the plain 
insignificant face, something earnest and good 
and sweet, made her from that day forth see the 
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Curate in altogether a new lights and an effectual 
stop was put to all idea of patronizing. 

She blushed, looked down, then straight up 
into his face, and asked him point-blank if he 
thought her very silly and presumptuous. 

'' No ; I think you very kind/' was the gentle 
answer ; but the amused smile lingered, and she 
felt by no means sure that he was not secretly 
laughing at her. 

Before the end of the evening she found her- 
self listening and even appealing to him, a most 
unusual thing with her, for self-dependent as 
she was, she much preferred, as a rule, to solve 
all the problems of life, small as well as great, 
for herself; relying rather upon her own judg- 
ment than that of others. What strengthened 
her good opinion of him was the ease with which 
he quelled an uproar among the bigger and more 
unmanageable of the boys. It was she who had 
sent him out to them. She thanked him with a 
nod and a smile, and from that day whenever 
she found herself in any real difiBculty she 
appealed to his stronger judgment, and never in 
vain. He certainly possessed the happy art of 
setting things to rights without noise or con-, 
fusion; and for this, practical Jane, both respected 
and liked him. 

It was not until a month after that eventful 
school feast that the Curate said to himself that 
Miss Graves was his friend. It was not until 
two months after it that he owned to himself that 
she was more than a friend — the woman he would 
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choose out of the wide world to make of her his 
wife. It can hardly be said that she was his 
first love — those shy, pale-haired, earnest men 
are all dreamers, more or less ; they are always 
having their ideal fancies, which they hug and 
cherish in the secret and silence of their hearts, 
worshipping afar off. Mr. Eden had had his 
fancies, also his ideal love. Tall she must be, 
he said to his own soul — raven-haired, classical 
featured, walking ^^ in beauty like the night.^^ 
That the ideal love — and the real ? Middle 
height, plump, snub-nosed, with big frank eyes, 
an abrupt manner, and no nonsense about her — 
a girl to be fond of, but certainly not to dream 
about ; yet Charles Eden dreamt of her far more 
than he had ever dreamt of the beautiful ideal love. 
Now Jane did not say to herself that the new 
Curate was her friend, much less her ideal love — 
first of all because she knew nothing whatever 
about ideal loves or ideal anything else; and 
secondly, because she was not in the habit of 
talking to herself about herself, her thoughts 
being much better employed elsewhere ; but 
whenever she got into diflSculties she turned to 
^ him ; whenever she heard good spoken of him 
she was seized with an unaccountable longing to 
give the speaker a big hug ; and one day, when 
he lay ill in bed with an attack of fever, she felt 
very sorry for him, and as she passed the green- 
grocer's shop she looked up at his windows — 
wondered whether he felt lonely up there — and 
wished that he had with him a mother or sister, 
so that he might not be all alone. 
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The next day she made a jelly, in her very 
best style, and showed an extraordinary anxiety 
as to its turning out well ; and having turned 
out well, she sent it to the invalid, together with 
a basket of the best fruit the garden afforded. 

^^ Send him some flowers, too, Jane — one or 
two roses with their leaves, and the dew upon 
them — ^that would give him more pleasure than 
all the rest — it would do him more good" 

It was Mildred who said this. She sat at the 
window looking out, whilst Jane arranged the 
basket at the table, apparently quite unconscious 
of what was going on. She spoke without turn- 
ing round. 

'^ Flowers ? Nonsense, child — ^very unhealthy 
for a sick-room.^' 

^'They would do him more good than all 
the rest,'^ persisted Mildred. '' I know they 
would.^' 

^^ And how do you know it V laughed Jane, 
amused at the gravity of her tone. 

*^ I donH know how, but I know it. Send 
him the flowers too, dear.'* 

And Jane laughed again — ^but did so ; a small 
bunch of roses with their leaves, and the dew 
still wet upon them, very fresh and sweet. 

The Curate was grateful for the jelly and the 
fruit ; but Mildred was right, he prized the roses 
more than all the rest, and they did him more 
good too. It was looking at them he fell asleep 
for the first time for several nights ; and awaking, 
it was on them his first look was turned. 




CHAPTER X. 

HE town of Woollingford was one of 
which the nineteenth century might 
well be proud, for it was emphatically 
its own creation. Foregoing centu- 
ries had nothing whatever to do with it ; every- 
thing about it was new, bran new — ^its church, 
its schools, rectory, and town hall, the latter 
still smelling unpleasantly of paint and varnish ; 
all was new — all built in the most modem style 
of architecture. But not only were its buildings 
new — ^its manners, principles, and politics were 
after the most approved modem type. Its 
inhabitants were worthy scions of the age that 
bore them — eager, progressive, restless, ambi- 
tious. Sharp men of business there were among 
them, sharp reasoners and thinkers too — men 
who looked beyond their town and age, out into 
the wide world of struggle, agitation, and daring. 
Woollingford, like the ark of old, had sent out 
many a soaring spirit over the troubled waters of 
life, and they had returned to it no more. But 
for those who stayed behind, the town, small as it 
was, contrived to meet all the requirements of 
the age, which is saying much. It had its 
billiard-room, debating-club, reading-room, public 
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library, &c. &c. Being after all but a vulgar 
little upstart, it wanted one thing to make it 
really great — a pedigree ! It had no relations 
whatever with the Peerage — ^no old family estates, 
or titles, or traditions. There were Smiths and 
Joneses enough, rising men, who were as likely as 
not to get titles and estates before the century 
was out, but they had nothing of the sort as 
yet. Yet Woollingford was just as proud of 
them as if they had, and bragged not a little of 
its notorieties. There was the worshipful bench 
of magistrates — " every member of it an honour 
to the town and country.^* There was its volun- 
teer corps, its body of churchwardens, and of 
these, together with many another local magnate, 
Woollingford was vastly proud. Need I add, 
that besides these objects of general pride, each 
man was individually proud of himself ? 

We have said that Woollingford was not a 
large town ; in less than half an hour you could 
walk from one end of it to the other, and be out in 
the open country, which was as fresh, fertile, and 
smiling as any of which England could boast. 
Dotted here and there along the high road for 
another quarter of a mile, there were villas, all 
of them new, brilliantly new; the walls white, 
the shutters green, not even the first freshness 
worn off one of them. 

Lying back in a pleasant garden which sloped 
gently down to the road stood a house, neither 
large nor pretentious, nor in any way striking, 
except perhaps by its wealth of flowers in the 
summer time. Flowers in the garden, twining 
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about the iron railings clambering in wild luxu- 
riance about the porch. 

This house belonged to a Mr. Hayes, a retired 
chemist of the town, a member of the worshipful 
bench of magistrates, a churchwarden into the 
bargain ; in short, a man of whom WooUingford 
was proud, and deservedly so. The town had 
been the making of him, and he had, in a 
measure, been the making of the town. His 
money had helped forward all its public 
undertakings — had contributed largely to its 
charities. Had less of it gone towards the build- 
ing of the church, schools, and almshouses, his 
own house might have presented a more im- 
posing appearance, and the capital in his banker^s 
hands have been larger by many a hundred. But 
somehow, money thus invested is never regretted ; 
it is, after all, about the safest investment we can 
make in this world of bankruptcy and fraud. 
We have got it in safe hands, and both capital 
and interest are faithfully set down to our 
account ; of that we may be sure. 

Mr. Hayes had come of a Quaker family, and 
though not one himself, he still, from the mere 
force of habit, adhered to many of the simple, 
primitive ways of the sect. Among other things, 
to the broad-brimmed hat and long coat ; and 
very venerable he looked in them, the good old 
man ! and to the soft thou and thee when speak- 
ing in moments of unusual tenderness or excite- 
ment to those he loved. Those he best loved, we 
should have said, for he was a true philan- 
thropist, and found nothing in the world so easy 
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and pleasant as universal love— nothing so diffi- 
cult as hate. 

But loving all, how doubly did he love the two 
who made his home ! Mr. Hayes had now been 
married near upon twenty years ; but if ever 
you chanced to meet him, in town or out of it, 
without good, stout Mrs. Hayes hanging on his 
arm, you might take an oath to it that he was 
merely abroad on business, nothing but that 
having power to tempt him from her side. 

They had not married young, had Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes, for he had had to begin life with 
nothing but his good name, and a business is not 
made in a day. Many years they waited and 
hoped, and hoped and waited on ; but they were 
true-hearted and brave, and the blessing of God 
being on them, at last— when the man was much 
over forty, and the woman as much over thirty — 
they married ; and fifteen years afterwards, the 
blessing of God being on them still, the chemist 
having secured a competence, moderate indeed, 
but as his desires were also moderate, amply 
sufficient, he retired ; built the pretty white 
villa, and one bright spring morning took posses- 
sion of it. 

A proud and happy day was that for the 
worthy man and his wife ! Doubly proud and 
happy for their only child. Miss Rhoda Hayes, 
who, inheriting nothing of the staid, Quaker-like 
simplicity of her parents, was, like all the youth 
of Woollingford, a fair specimen of the age— » 
lively, eager, progressive — ^with a strong spice of 
ambition and more than a spice of vanity ; tole- 
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rably well educated, and well pleased to be what 
she called "a lady/' What the term exactly 
signified she could better have explained than I. 
Anyhow, the retirement of her father from busi- 
ness was her crown of rejoicing, the fulfilment of 
her one pet wish — the love of her parents having 
left her but the one. 

It was not for nothing she had been a year at 
the London boarding-school to which she had 
coaxed papa to send her, because Anna Maria 
Dobbs had been, and boasted of it. She had there, 
besides learning music and French verbs, ac- 
quired a proper contempt for trade ; and to have 
papa behind the counter, doling out black 
draughts and plasters, rolling pills, and prepar- 
ing emetics, for all the town, was a daily, nay, 
hourly shock to her sensitive feelings ; and so 
long as people could talk of '^ the shop,'' she 
could not be quite, quite happy, her foolish little 
heart having always something left to wish for. 

But, as we have seen, fortune favoured her, 
even in this ; for the capricious lady has her 
favourites, and that Rhoda was one of them could 
not be doubted by those who saw the general 
envy she excited. The prettiest bonnet in , the 
town was Rhoda's, the prettiest face under it too. 
If the milliner had a model dress or mantle down 
from London it was Rhoda who became the for- 
timate possessor of it. At all the balls, public 
as well as private, she was the belle ; deny it as 
rival belles and their partisans might, the fact 
remained the same. Now it may occur to the 
reader that fine dressing and ball going is alto- 
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gether inconsistent with Quaker-like simplicity, 
and they may wonder that the ex-Quaker allowed 
it. But did we say anything of his consistency ? 
We said he was a good worthy man, and so he 
was. It certainly did occur to him now and 
then to wish that his little girl was not quite so 
fond of dress and gaiety, and all the other pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world — also that the 
dressmaker's and milliner's bills were not quite 
so long. " The Lord hath clothed thee with 
health and good looks and the grace of a happy 
contented spirit,^' he would say, shaking his white 
head reprovingly, ^^ and gaudy colours and gay 
ribbons can add nothing to His gifts.'* 

" Oh, it's only you who think so, you dear 
stupid old Quaker," was the not over-respectful 
answer; but the big hug and arch look that 
accompanied the words, made of them something 
more pleasant even than saucy — at least to the 
fond foolish old father. Still the white head was 
shaken. 

^^ Now you know that you like to see me 
happy, and how could I be happy if Anna Maria 
(her bosom friend, reader) had a prettier dress 
than I." 

^^ And a pretty dress can make thee happy, 
child r 

^^ And how happy !" 

The argument was conclusive ; and if the 
white head was still shaken, the fervent — " God 
bless thee, child," and the smile that answered 
to hers, told saucy Miss Rhoda plainly enough 
that she had gained her point. People said that 
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he spoilt the girl beyond all bounds, and his own 
conscience said so too at times ; but when a man 
has only one child, and has waited nearly half a 
century for her to be sent to him, it^s no wonder, 
perhaps, that he should spoil her, and try to 
make of her young life something altogether 
bright and happy. 

^^ Whoever^U go and marry that pert stuck-up 
little minx V Mrs. Dobbs would say to her friends 
in general. ^^Pll tell you what it is, my dear,^^ 
she one day said to her friend in particular, Mrs. 
Hayes, '^you spoil the dear child dreadfully, 
both you and Mr. Hayes; but you^ll repent it 
later. Mark my words, you^ll repent it \" 

This gentle hint made the good woman quite 
nervous and unhappy until her husband's return. 
With her no trouble could last beyond the time 
of his absence: given at once without reserve 
into his safe keeping, it ceased to torment her. 

^^ She says that when trouble comes our Ehoda 
wont know how to meet it,'^ said Mrs. Hayes, in 
conclusion, looking up wistfully in the man's 
calm, earnest face. 

'^ I donH see that,*' was the simple, thoughtful 
answer. " I don't see why, when trouble comes, 
our little girl should be the less ready to meet it 
because of the love that went before — ^because 
she can remember that we made her young life 
happy so long as it was left in our hands. I 
think, on the contrary, that the remembrance 
will make her less bitter against God, who sends 
the evil and the good. Twenty years of happi- 
ness out of a lifetime is something to be grateful 
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for/' The old man repeated the number softly 
over to himself, and prayed that many more might 
be added unto it. 

Thus he reasoned, and thus Miss Rhoda was 
allowed to be happy her own way — a very foolish, 
unprofitable way it must be allowed; but youth 
is foolish, and its dreams of happiness unprofit- 
able. Dressing, dreaming, reading novels, sharing 
delightful confidences with young lady friends, 
flirting with every gentleman fate threw in her 
way, with papa even more than any one else. 
These things made her happy, and she believed, 
as the happy will believe, that the future could 
but be as the past and present; only so much 
more beautiful and perfect because of the realiza- 
tion of her dreams. 

^^ Mark my words,'' Mrs. Dobbs would say 
whenever she saw Bhoda in a new dress or 
bonnet, which was pretty often, '^ that girl will 
come to no good.'* A very ill-natured remark 
of Mrs. Dobbs, for Bhoda, though prettier and 
better dressed than most of the WooUingford 
girls, was not a bit worse than they. She liked 
dress and pleasure and admiration, it is true, but 
so did the Misses Dobbs, the only difference 
being that she dressed and laughed and danced 
and flirted in the exuberant gladness of her heart, 
whilst they did it all with a calculation to get a 
husband. And talking of husbands, there can 
be no harm in our here stating what all WooUing- 
ford discussed pretty fireely the excellent chance 
Bhoda had of making one of the best matches 
the plac6 afforded: Frank Bandolph, once Mr. 
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Hayes's assistant and now his successor in the 
business, being head over ears in love with her, 
and quite ready to pop the question whenever 
she should give him the hope of a favourable 
answer. 

That the hope would be granted no one for a 
moment doubted; no one, at least, but Frank 
himself, who glowed and cooled, hoped and de- 
spaired, according to the mood in which he found 
his capricious lady love ; and that she was capri- 
cious, and very far from being worthy of that 
deep devoted love, cannot altogether be denied. 

"Mark my words,'' Mrs. Dobbs would say 
again and again, wheneyer she saw the young 
lady toss her head or give Frank the cold 
shoulder, which was often enough, '^ it'll never 
come to anything — never." And she sincerely 
hoped it wouldn't. 

One bright summer's afternoon Mrs. Hayes 
sat in the bow- window of the drawing-room, and 
being alone with her newspaper, she followed her 
invariable rule on such occasions — and napped; 
or rather tried to do so, but fate was against her. 
The fact was that she had been guilty of a 
decided act of imprudence in thus seating herself 
in the window ; but she liked of an afternoon, 
during her one lazy hour, so pleasantly divided 
between waking and napping, to look out over 
the pretty trim garden, on to the high road 
beyond ; catching sight every now and then of a 
stray carriage, cart, or acquaintance, and fancying 
herself, good simple soul, to be thus looking out 
upon the world. So far so good; but unfortu- 
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nately it is very seldom that in bright summer 
weather we cau have a window to ourselves, and 
Mrs. Hayes had it in common with the flies, who 
were remarkably frisky, and quite bent upon 
claiming a nearer acquaintance. Three times 
was she on the point of dropping off, and three 
times was she mercilessly aroused. The first 
time a flv had settled on her nose, the second 
time one had got into her ear, and being ejected 
thence, into the ribbons of her cap, where, finding 
itself involved in a labyrinth from which there 
was no extrication, it set up a doleful buzz, 

-complaining as piteously as did ever captive 
king or knight. Louder and louder grew 
the buzz, and more and more nervous grew 
Mrs. Hayes ; she shook her head and cap upon 
it, till it tottered ; she flung her arms wildly about, 
she grew agitated, violent, desperate. She might, 
it is true, have taken off the cap, and quietly 
released the prisoner, but she did not think of 
that \ she never did think of the right thing at 
the right moment, nor do you or I, reader. 

Just at the most critical juncture, when en- 
gaged in a conflict compared with which that of 
Don Quixote with the windmills was as nothing, 
the door burst open, and Bhoda entered, equipped 

' for a walk. "Very gaily equipped too,, in a bright 
blue muslin dress somewhat overcharged with 
ribbons and flounces, and a coquettish white straw 
hat that carried about as much in the way of 
adornment as enters into the range of possibility ; 
for besides velvet and flowers, there were two 
feathers — and long ones I Good taste might 
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perhaps have suggested the subtraction of one, 
but then the best hat of Rhoda's best friend had 
also a feather — and a long one ! and we all know 
that there is a certain pleasure and satisfaction in 
outvying one's best friend, more especially when 
she happens to be a rival. 

'^ Lor, mamma I why, whatever^s the matter ? 
Your cap's all on one side, your hair all tumbled, 
and your face quite red/' 

'^It's gone, I think," came the faint, enigmatical 
answer, and Mrs. Hayes sank back exhausted. 
'^ Yes, yes— it's gone !" 

" What, the cap, yes, very nearly ; but never 
mind, I'll set it to rights in a minute. Oh dear ! 
you can't think what a fanny old Guy you 
looked." 

Rhoda, perched upon the ample lap, was setting 
all to rights, as she had said, laughing heartily 
the while. 

'^ There, now you're quite presentable, and I 
must be off." 

'' Where to ?" 

'^ Oh, to do a little shopping, and pay a visit 
or two." 

Mrs. Hayes might have been quite sure of that 
without asking; young ladies only put on new 
hats and dresses when there is shopping and 
visiting to be done. 

" And you haven't said a word about my new 
hat — isn't it pretty, ten times prettier than 
Anna Maria's, for all the fuss she made about it. 
I wonder what she'll say when she sees it ?" 

'^ She'll find it very nice, dear, no doubt/^ 
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said the good simple soul, who had never cared 
much about hats herself, or had bosom friends 
to outvie. 

*^And you — ^yoa don't find it nice?'' quoth 
Miss Rhoda, with a pout and a frown. She was 
bent upon a compliment ; for though the length- 
ened survey taken of herself in the bedroom 
looking-glass had been of the most satisfactory 
kind, she wished to have the pleasing impression 
confirmed by the fond lips that were all too 
ready to praise. '^ Don't you think I look nice, 
mamma ? — doesn't my dress please you ?" 

Mamma Hayes said all that was expected of 
her ; then added, with a pleading upward look 
into the bright young face, " You wont be gone 
very long — eh, dear ?" 

The truth was, that the master of the house 
being absent, gone on business for a couple of 
days to a neighbouring town, Mrs. Hayes was 
not quite herself. She felt nervous and excited, 
seeming, as she always 4id in his absence, to have 
lost a part, and that the stronger and better 
part, of herself. On that bright summer after- 
noon she was more so even than usual ; she had 
had " one of her bad dreams ;" and the master 
not being at home to reason her gently out of 
her superstitious terrors, she could not altogether 
overcome them, and she would have been very 
glad to have Rhoda stay with her just that one 
evening. 

This Miss Rhoda did not guess, of course — 
how should she? She had not yet learnt the 
holy lesson of devotion, that teaches us to read 
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in the eyes, the wish that the lips shrink from 
uttering. 

^^I canH say exactly/' came the careless an- 
swer j ^^ it all depends upon the people I find at 
home ; if it is only the bores, I shall be back in 
no time." 

She stooped her pretty head for her mother's 
kiss, without which she never left home or re- 
turned to it. It had been so entirely a thing of 
habit, even from her cradle, that she failed to 
see what a sweet and holy thing it is. The 
value of the love and tenderness that surrounded 
her she had yet to learn. 

^' Good-bye, dear, take care of yourself ; and 
if you should feel inclined to stay the evening 
anywhere — why, you wont think of me, of 
course. I shall do very well — very well, you 
know. Randal will bring me up a cup of tea, 
and I shall do very well. So you mustn't think 
of me at all." 

Good Mrs. Hayes insisted upon this all the 
more, because she felt her wish to be in such 
direct opposition to her words; she was nervous 
and depressed when the master was from home, 
and to have a cup of tea sent up instead of the 
cozy meal with urn and lively chatter was a trial. 
The concession cost her an efibrt, therefore, but 
she was glad that it had been made. 

That it was a concession never for a moment 
occurred to pretty Rhoda. Of course mamma 
could do quite well without her, and Randal 
could send her up a cup of tea. She had scarcely 
heeded the words, not at all in the tone in which 
they were uttered. 
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The young and happy are selfish, and their 
excuse is that they are young and happy ; so we 
say God bless them, and let them pass on without 
censure, knowing that they cannot always be 
young and happy — ^that life's sterner lessons will 
have to be learnt sooner or later. 

^^ In every case you wont wait tea for me ; if 
I should find croquet going on anywhere I may 
be tempted to stay. Anything I can do for you 
in the way of shopping ?'' 

No, there was nothing ; and anxious to be oflF 
and exhibit her new finery down High Street 
and Pelham Crescent, away she tripped, throwing 
a backward glance not at her mother, but the 
looking-glass, as she left the room. 

The fond mother's eyes watched her down the 
garden and along the road out of sight, straining 
still to catch the last faint glimpse of her as she 
turned the corner ; and then, as she leant back 
and folded her hands over her lap, she fell to 
pondering upon many things, all of them con- 
nected with the young creature who, together 
with the absent master, so entirely filled up her 
heart and life. She smiled as she thought of 
her dancing along the high road, trying so hard 
to keep the flying steps within proper bounds, 
and to walk at the leisurely dignified pace that 
befitted so fine a young lady. How foolish is 
youth I thought the mother, but how beautiful 
too ! And still she smiled, and the smile was 
accompanied by a sigh of regret. She, too, had 
been young once, and her youth had brought 
her love, and the love was hers still. Happy are 
those who can say this when youth is past. 
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And 80, smiling on, her thouglits followed 
Bhoda from shop to shop, from house to house. 
No, she would certainly not be back till late that 
evening. How glad she was that she had ex- 
pressed no selfish wish for her return — ^that no 
selfish wish had ever been expressed that could 
mar the gladness of her bright youDg life. It 
was natural — quite natural — ^that the old people 
should be wrapped up in her, she being all that 
they had ; but they were not, and should not be 
her all. Her life lay before her, with its new 
interests, hopes, and love. At the last words the 
mother turned her eyes involuntarily from the 
dusty road to where, nestling in a pretty garden 
not much further up the road, stood a gay red- 
brick villa — ^new, too, like its neighbours, bran 
new — the painters and whitewashers not yet 
quite cleared out of it. 

Mrs. Hayes knew full well that Prank Ran- 
dolph had his eye on pretty Bhoda, and both she 
and the master entirely approved of his suit. 
His mother had been her childhood^s friend ; she 
was the boy's godmother, and had always looked 
upon him as belonging in part to herself. She 
had worked him his first socks, and embroidered 
his first frock, when she had no little one of her 
own to work for ; she knew him to be a good, 
true-hearted fellow ; and not many days before, 
Mrs. Randolph had opened to her her heart. " It 
was time that Frank should think of settling ; 
the business brought him in an assured income, 
and there was the red-brick villa, which would 
be father^s wedding gift to the young people, as 
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snug a little nest as could well be, and near to 
the old birds too/^ Mrs. Randolph had added 
-with a wink and smile, and meaning squeeze of 
her friend^s plump hand. 

'^ Just over the way/' continued Mrs. Hayes's 
soliloquy ; " the top windows quite visible above 
the trees ; but then the trees will grow, I sup- 
pose, trees always do. Well, never mind, if s 
only just over the way, that's a comfort; and 
young people will marry — father and I did — ^but 
then we weren't young, to be sure — twenty years 
come November ! Yes, young people will marry, 
and if s quite right they should." But Mrs. 
Hayes sighed, and felt herself getting nervous, 
because of the dream, and father being away, 
and Rhoda's probable marriage, and the pro- 
bable growth of the trees, which would shut out 
the view of the upper windows of that red-brick 
villa. She rang for Randal and tea; and 
feeling herself getting more and more nervous, 
with a vague sense of impending ill floating 
darkly through her mind — she was heartily 
ashamed of herself — wished that her cheeks 
would not bum, and her heart beat so fast — 
wished that Rhoda were at home, and the master 
too, and wondering what the latter would think 
of her could he see her so agitated all along of a 
dream, and nothing, subsided into her arm- 
chair once more, with a sigh and a volume of 
'^Baxter's Sermons." 




CHAPTER XL 

RS. HAYES in her arm-chair; Rhoda 
in the streets; both busy with their 
own thoughts; and the object of 
those thoughts the same — the one 
smiling, the other sighing. Such is life I 

Scarcely had Rhoda got beyond the range of 
those fond mother eyes than she met Lucy 
Roe, who was on her way to Laburnum Cot- 
tage, and now turned back with its young mis- 
tress for whom her visit had been intended. 

Plain, insignificant, and slightly deformed, 
Lucy was a passionate admirer of pretty bloom- 
ing Rhoda, and perhaps the only true friend she 
had, among so many professional ones. 

'^ How nice you look I'^ was her first eager 
greeting ; and her eyes said even more than her 
words. ^^ How well that colour becomes you — 
his favourite colour, too. Did you think of that 
when you chose it V 

A vivid blush dyed Rhoda^s cheeks at the 
innocent question, making her face ten times 
prettier than it was before; but she frowned, 
and tossed her head, and answered sharply, 
" What nonsense ; you forget that every one is 
not quite as sentimental as you are. When I 
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choose a dress^ it is to please myself^ and no one 
else/' 

Lucy was silenced. Never having known love 
herself, poor child, she had enshrined it in her 
pure fancy as something altogether good and 
beautiful ; to be rejoiced over — gloried in. And 
she could not believe that Rhoda would be 
ashamed of it ; or that having — as indeed she 
had — chosen the dress with a view to Frank's 
taste, it would be the very last thing she would 
own, even to herself. 

Lucy being silenced, the cloud soon passed 
from Rhoda's face, and, very glad of her little 
friend's company, she chatted away merrily upon 
every subject but the one. She had the talk 
all to herself, for Lucy was one of your silent 
ones — a good listener only, and therefore univer- 
sal confidante. 

They had now entered the town, and Rhoda 
turned from the High Street into Pelham 
Crescent, observing carelessly that she wished 
to avoid the noise and dust of the former. 

" So good of you to choose this turning in 
preference to the other," said Lucy, innocently ; 
for ever since that last rebuff she had felt 
rather sore, it having been too much like a 
slight passed on Frank, whose admirer and 
staunch advocate she was. 

" How good ?" asked Rhoda, more sharply 
than before, and turning a flashing look from 
her dark eyes upon her unconscious companion,, 
who was not just then looking at her. 

" Why, to give poor Frank a sight of you, 
VOL. I. 11 
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of course. Only by passing the shop door 
you^ll make him happy for the rest of the 
day/^ 

Now the word shop told more against poor 
Prank than a hundred words of praise would 
have told in his favour ; and besides this, being 
perfectly aware that she had turned down Pelham 
Crescent with a view to delighting his sight 
with her summer finery, and that, moreover, the 
whole pleasure of the day would be destroyed 
were he not both to see and admire her, Bhoda, 
exasperated at the truth having been thus hit 
upon, threw her head defiantly back, and con- 
jured up anything but a pleasant look to her 
gipsy face, as she floated past the large plate- 
glass window, behind which stood Frank doling 
out drops and powders. 

She had not gone the length of the street 
when Lucy, looking back, nudged her companion, 
and exclaimed, under her breath, ^' He^s coming 
after us as fast as ever he can. Oh dear ! how 
hot he looks V^ 

'^ Who 1" asked Rhoda, in a tone of the most 
perfect unconcern ; but the red blood had flushed 
once more over brow and cheek, and feeling this, 
and hating herself for it, she was quite ready to 
resent upon her unfortunate adorer the blushes 
he had so unwittingly called forth. 

" Why, Frank, of course. If we walk a little 
slower he will be up directly. Poor fellow, he 
seems quite out of breath, and is tearing along 
like a madman.^^ 

'^ Really, Lucy, one would say you were in 
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love with Mr. Randolph, you seem so very 
anxious about him/^ 

A short unpleasant laugh accompanied the 
words, adding to them its sting. It was Lucy's 
turn to blush now; not that she was in love 
with Frank, or with any one else, i>oor child ; 
but she respected the love that she knew to be 
good and true, carrying with it lifelong happiness, 
if her giddy friend would but recognise its value 
and treasure it, as she, poor, deformed, unlov- 
able Lucy, would have done, had it been given 
to her — ay, or the tenth or hundredth part of it. 
Rhoda's words had made her blush, because they 
were thoughtless and unkind ; and, being over- 
sensitive, they had pained her. The happy, 
who have never known slight and humiliation, 
are apt to wound in very ignorance of the pain 
they inflict. Rhoda, however, did feel half 
ashamed of her rough speech, and added, coax- 
ingly, '^ I must make haste, dear, you know, for 
I have visits to pay that must be paid, and I 
wish to get back as soon as possible ; mamma is 
all alone this evening.^' 

Lucy's face brightened and softened, and sht 
at once quickened her pace. " How thoughtless 
of me to have forgotten that Mr. Hayes is from 
home. You must of course be so anxious to get 
back/' 

Lucy sighed as she spoke; she knew that no 
one was watching and waiting for her at home, 
that her return would bring gladness to no one. 
Poor little Lucy ! 

Arrived at the first house where lived an ac- 

11—2 
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quaintance^ Rhoda ran lightly up tlie steps. 
Now she had not for a moment intended calling 
there, but she was in one of her most perverse 
moods, bent on tormenting. 

She had her hand on the bell, when Lucy 
stopped her. ^' He^s just behind us, not ten 
paces off" 

" Then let him wait for us here if he can 
make no better use of his time than running up 
and down the streets. He^l no doubt be some- 
where about when we come out again .'^ And, 
with a pert giggle and toss of her head, she 
gave the bell a vigorous pull. 

'^ Who are you looking for ?" asked Lucy, as, 
the visit paid, they stood once more on the door- 
step. 

" Mr. Randolph, of course,'^ answered Rhoda, 
mockingly, and feeling almost to hate her little 
friend for her pointed questions. 

^^You never surely expected him to stand 
out here in the broiling heat, and not a bit of 
shade to be had?^^ asked simple little Lucy. 
No, Rhoda had expected nothing of the kind 
certainly ; yet there he was sure enough, leaning 
rather disconsolately over a field-gate, spite of 
heat, dust, and probable ridicule. 

At sight of the blue dress and gipsy face his 
own face beamed bright and unclouded as the 
sun over their heads. With a bound he was 
across the road, up the steps, and had got her 
hand into his. 

Now, Rhoda, because wilful and perverse, 
though gratified at this fresh proof of devotion. 
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was half inclined to despise Frank Randolph for 
thus dancing attendance upon her, submitting 
tamely to be made the slave of her every caprice. 
Had he been less submissive, shown himself 
more independent of her whims, asserted some- 
what more his superiority as belonging to the 
nobler sex, made of his love something precious 
to be fought for, and trembled over, she would 
have valued it more. J»fothing is ever really 
prized of which we feel too sure. Of course, he 
could not know this — good, honest Prank. He 
loved the girl, and he could no more have helped 
showing his love than he could have helped 
loving. 

^'You here I*' exclaimed Miss Rhoda, with 
well-feigned surprise. '^ Why, I thought you 
safe behind the counter for the next two hours 
at least.^' 

No smile rewarded his signal act of devotion^ 
She had put on her coldest look and tone ; and 
why her looks and tone were only cold for him 
is a mystery that must be left to the female 
mind to unravel. 

"Did you now !'^ cried Frank, his round eyes 
opening very wide, ^'and I who thought that 
you had seen me all the time, and wouldn^t so 
much as look round, or let me get up to you. 
So you didn^t know that I was behind you all 
the way and saw you go in there, and have been 
waiting for you ever since ?'' And Frank mopped 
his face, realizing, perhaps, for the first time how 
very hot it was. 

Rhoda^a heart smote her just a little ; she 
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hung her bead^ blushing slightly^ and as she 
looked remarkably pretty when she blushed. 
Prank exclaimed, in a burst of irrepressible 
admiration, " Why, how well you look, Miss 
Rhoda — by Jove I ten times finer and smarter 
than all the flowers in mother^s garden V' 

^' Very flattering, indeed ; and so original, 
you know, for a young lady to be compared to 
a flower/^ 

They had now reached the house of another 
acquaintance two doors further on. She stopped 
at the gate and held out her hand. '^ I must 
say good-bye here ; I am going in.'' 

Rhoda had had no more intention of calling 
upon that acquaintance than upon the other ; 
but, as we have said, she was in one of her per- 
verse moods, and quite bent upon tormenting 
poor Frank, and punishing him for those horrid 
blushes that the mere mention of his name had 
called up upon her virgin cheek. 

He looked terribly crestfallen. " Going away 
already/' he stammered, "and there were so 
many things I wished to say to you." 

^^ Oh, never mind, they'll keep till next time ; 
if not, you can bottle them up in spirits for their 
better preservation. You have plenty of such 
things in your shop, you know." 

A decidedly scornful stress upon the word 
shop proved it to be another subject almost as 
sore as that of the blushes. It was so pleasant^ 
now that father was retired, to try on another 
o me of the stings with which her pride had so 
oft^n been wouuded. But Frank was imcommonly 
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proud of the shop, so the shaft passed harm- 
lessly by. 

^' How is it I never get to see you now ? it's 
just a week to-morrow since we met" 

" A week — you don't say so ! It's well you 
keep so exact an account of time, or we should 
be sadly out in our calculations ; to me it seems 
that I am always meeting you at odd times and 
places, as to-day, for instance, mounting guard 
outside Mr. Potter's door." 

She laughed — a cold, mocking laugh; she 
was evidently trying to make the young man 
ridiculous in his own eyes as well as hers. But, 
fortunately for him, he was not over-quick of 
comprehension, more especially where a woman's 
wit was concerned. He had been quizzed by 
the girls from his petticoat days upward, and 
rather liked it than otherwise. 

" It's just a week to-morrow since we met," 
he repeated, doggedly. ^' Don't you remember ? — 
when " 

'^ You were my partner at croquet, and played 
so badly that I lost the game." 

" And you were so good to me, and said " 

Here he broke off, colouring violently. What 
she had said had been one of the many soft, half- 
tender little speeches with which she favoured 
him at times, and by which she kept him fond 
and faithful spite of innumerable rebuffs and 
caprices. That particular day had been marked 
by him with a white stone, she having been 
altogether amiable and bewitching. "I shall 
never forget that day, Miss Bhoda; I neve^ 
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could, you know/' And his mouth widened into 
a broad, half-sheepish grin, and he gave himself a 
delighted hug — so pleasant was the remembrance ! 

Rhoda uttered an impatient exclamation, and 
frowned him back to order and a proper state of 
dejection. 

^' A week's such a long while ! I called twice, 
but each time you were writing letters, and I 
only saw Mr. Hayes ; it was so vexatious.'' 

" And was it me, then, you called to see ?" 
asked Rhoda, with much innocent surprise in 
look and tone. " And poor papa, who thought 
you had come to discuss politics and the money 
market with him, and was so grateful for the 
attention." 

Frank saw that he was getting the worst of 
it. He always did get the worst of it somehow 
— always. 

" Come, Miss Rhoda, don't be too hard on a 
fellow ; I'm always very glad to see Mr. Hayes, 
and that you know as well as I do, but I'm 
also very glad to see you, you know, and you 
can't be angry with me for that." 

She pouted, but did not answer. Having 
something of the bulldog in his nature, he was 
obstinately bent upon getting an answer and 
making her solve the question over which he had 
lately brooded with many a sigh. '^ Why 
wont she let me see her, and be with her as I 
used to be ?" 

'' Mother's quite hurt that you never come 
near us, never drop in to tea as you did in the 
winter." 
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" How can I help it ! It^s not my fault, I'm 
sure. If you must scold some one let it be 
papa, who wont let me out of an evening. I 
must sing and play to him to keep him awake, 
then I must read to him to get him asleep, and 
when asleep I must sit by him to inspire his 
dreams and keep off the flies. It's very unfair 
and cruel of you, Mr. Randolph, to be angry 
with me because ^' 

" Angry with you V' almost shouted Frank, 
quite beside himself at the bare supposition of 
such an inhuman proceeding. " Oh, Miss 
Rhoda ! you surely can't mean that." 

" But that's just what I do mean ; you 
looked quite dreadful. You don't know how 
dreadAil you look when you're angry." 

Very demure and melancholy was her tone, 
very mischievous the sparkle of her bright, dark 
eyes. She was making a fool of Frank Ran- 
dolph, and found infinite gratification in so 
doing. And Frank, though as sensible a young 
fellow as any in the town, allowed himself to be 
fooled by the woman to whom he had lost his 
heart, and with it, of course, his senses. The 
better the man, the more easily is he duped by 
the woman he loves. Be this said to his honour, 
not his shame ! 

The door was now open, and overlooking the 
eagerly outstretched hand, she passed in, leaving 
him to go his way with a heavy, troubled heart. 
But no sooner was she fairly in the dravnng- 
room, jammed in between the two Misses Dobbs, 
whose eyes were already picking her to pieces as 
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the prelude to their tongues hereafter, than she 
felt her heart sink within her, and she even ex- 
perienced something very like regret for her late 
unwarrantably cruel behaviour. What was it 
that made her so much more cruel to Frank 
Randolph than to any of her other adorers? 
Was it that she was more indifferent to him 
than to them ? or was it that, being less so, she 
was the readier to catch at faults and weaknesses 
that would have been overlooked in any other? 
Anyhow, she had tried his love to the utmost 
that day at least ; she had teased, laughed at, 
grieved him through his very love, and the doing 
it had been rare fun ; but now that he was no 
longer by to be tormented, her conscience gave 
her a twinge, a very sharp one too ; and half 
hoping that he would repeat the act of devotion 
for which but half an hour before she had 
despised and snubbed him, she made up her 
mind to reward him this time, not only by a 
smile, but the permission to accompany her home ; 
and, even, if he did nothing very outrageous, by 
asking him in to tea. 

Filled with these generous intentions, when 
once more on the road, she looked eagerly up 
and down it ; but no Frank was to be seen. In 
vain she looked for the familiar figure that was 
never somehow long absent from her thoughts ; 
it had disappeared ; and vexed, disappointed, 
angry with herself and him, she walked on silent 
and preoccupied, until a visit to the milliner 
with the choice of a new bonnet, put all minor 
interests^ among which we must of course 
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ooiint Frank and liis love^ out of her giddy 
head. 

From the milliner^s she proceeded to the sta- 
tioner^s ; not so much to purchase as to be seen ; 
for it was the general rendezvous of the WooUing- 
ford fashionables^ and if an acquaintance was to 
be met promiscuously, it was there. Many a 
quiet flirtation was carried on before that magic 
counter, and no WooUingford young lady woidd 
dream of putting on a new dress without going 
to Mr. Parker^s shop to show it off. 

Bhoda had on a new dress and a new hat, and 
passing the shop she turned in, of course ; but 
she was strangely absent and preoccupied, the 
choice of a bonnet having been a so much harder 
matter than any one indifferent on the sub- 
ject of bonnets could possibly suppose, and half 
an hour^s consultation had left her still un- 
decided. 

For a wonder, the shop was empty when she 
entered it ; neither friend nor acquaintance was 
there. Mr. Parker, who could now give Miss 
Bhoda Hayes his undivided attention, did so 
with many a bow and smirk, bringing in a 
pile of his most interesting novels, for he kept 
the circulating library as well as the stationery 
business. 

'^ Yes, ma^am — yes, sir ; directly, sir.'' 

Mr. Parker glided to the other end of the 
counter, and Bhoda plunged into the third 
volume of a sensational novel, and had just 
assisted at the wedding of a gentleman who had 
l^en three times murdered^ twice buried, and. 
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once embalmed, wheii a nudge of Luey^s elbow 
made her turn. 

Two fresh customers now engrossed Mr. 
Parker^s attention, a lady and a gentleman, and 
it was to them Rhoda^s attention had been drawn. 
Strangers they were, certainly ; and one of them 
at least, the gentleman, about as comical a figure 
as can well be imagined. At first sight, when, 
looking at him from behind, she saw only the 
slight, spare form, uncouth dress, and long, 
wavy hair, she took him to be a boy, an awkward, 
unformed boy. who had outgrown his clothes; 
but when he turned towards her his face, some- 
thing in the expression rather than the features, 
told her that he was a man, yes, certainly a man, 
although a young one. We have said that his 
dress was uncouth; so it was, made up as it 
were of odds and ends, not one 'piece in anyway 
suiting the other. To imagine for a moment 
that they had come as a complete whole from any 
tailor^s hands would have been impossible; they 
had evidently been put together piecemeal. The 
trousers, a mile too wide and long, were of one 
grey, the coat as much too small, and painfully 
short in the sleeve, of another, the vest of another. 
A pair of cotton gloves, short in the wrist and long 
in the fingers, made the fourth shade of grey. An 
old wide-awake was fastened under the chin by 
an elastic, and the shirt-collar, which though 
tolerably clean, did no laundress credit in the 
way of stifiness, was turned down in a manner 
not fashionable since the days of Byron, and 
certainly not becoming. Thus attired, what 
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figure would not look awkward and ungainly ? 
liis certainly did ; and a slight stoop in the neck^ 
and sinking of the head between the shoulders, 
suggesting a state of chronic cold and shiver, 
added not a little to the general grotesqueness of 
his appearance. The face, if not positively ugly 
was weird, and at first sight almost repulsive, of 
a fair, even unearthly pallor, lighted by a pair of 
great, prominent blue eyes fixed and vacant, and 
framed by the red gold hair that wavy and 
abundant hung down each side of his face, low 
down, even to the collar of his coat. 

Bhoda returned her companion's nudge with 
interest, and broke out into an irrepressible 
giggle. Even good little Lucy could not repress 
a smile. He was so very odd ! So much were 
the young ladies amused by the one stranger, 
that it was some time before they noticed the 
other, a little elderly lady in deep mourning, 
about whom nothing could be said except that 
she seemed very nervous, moving her head 
constantly from side to side, like a frightened 
bird, starting when addressed, and seeming very 
glad of the sound of her own voice to reassure 
her, for she kept up a constant flow of under- 
breath talk, though whether intended to reach 
other ears than her own may be considered 
doubtful. 

^^ Yes, that will do very well, quite the right 
thing, I think, quite the right thing, certainly. 
Don't you think so, dear ?" 

This question was no doubt intended for her 
companion, but if so he paid no heed to it. His 
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eyes were fixed before him witli a vacant 
stare. 

^' Yes, yes, quite the right thing, of course. 
Let me see, do I want anything else ? No, 
that^s all, I think. Perhaps I might '^ 

A violent start, as the shopman broke in, 
politely ofiering to send the parcel. 

" Oh no, thank you, I will take it myself. I 
prefer taking it myself/' This to Mr. Parker; 
and to herself in a lower tone, rambling and 
spasmodic, " Yes, better take it myself, much 
better. Things get lost, and it's not heavy, 
not heavy at all.'^ 

The parcel made up and tied, she gently 
touched her companion's arm. His gaze fell 
slowly from the wall to her face, then he turned 
and left the shop. Not a word, not a glance 
had he given to anything or any one. 

" What a Guy '/' was Rhoda's involuntary 
exclamation, and she went to the shop door to 
look after them. Then she returned, and bent 
over the counter, and Mr. Parker bent over it 
on his side, and Rhoda lifted her eyebrows 
inquiringly, and Mr. Parker shrugged his 
shoulders deprecatingly, and their heads came 
into most dangerous proximity, or at least 
proximity in which Mrs. Dobbs would have seen 
danger, and then Rhoda found to her extreme 
disappointment that Mr. Parker knew nothing 
more of the queer stranger tha|i she did herself. 
Being Eve's true daughter in respect of curio- 
sity, she thought she would just step into the 
Misses Wright. She owed them a visit^ and if 
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information was to be got anywhere, it was there. 
They knew everybody and everything ; ferreted 
out things in a manner nothing less than mira- 
culous, announced deaths before they took place, 
criticising even the survivor^s mourning before it 
was bought, and the same with births and mar- 
riages. They were, in short, the newsmongers 
of the place, had all its gossip and scandal by 
heart, and did quite as well, or better than a 
local paper. 

But this time they were at fault; they had 
seen nothing, heard nothing, could guess at 
nothing. They had only to listen ! — about the 
heaviest trial they could have been called upon 
to go through — but alas ! we all have our trials. 
Very heavy did the eldest Miss Wright find hers. 
But hope lay before her, and where hope is we 
can triumph over much. 

^' Thank you, my dear, I shall find out all 
about it — ally and let you know/' If there was 
something of bitterness in Miss Wright's smile as 
she thus spoke, there was also much of triumph, 
very much. 

With the smile and promise she dismissed the 
subject, finding it about as unpleasant as Bona- 
parte must have done any mention of Waterloo. 

" W^ell, and what do you think of Mary 
Kerr's marrying Mr. Ryan after all ?'' she asked, 
putting on a magisterial air and bridling up, so 
as to make her neck as long as possible — and she 
could make it startlingly long at a stretch. 

Bhoda didn't think anything about it, it being 
a matter of perfect indifference to her, but she 
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professed a certain interest, and Miss Wright 
went on — 

'^ My dear, I predicted it from the first ; I 
said that something would come of it when he 
went to make his first call, and nobody would 
believe me. ' Nonsense/ they said, ^ Mr. Kerr 
give his daughter to a tradesman — never !' 
' Wont he/ said I, ' and you see he has.' And 
now Vve made up another match, and mark my 
words if it don't come to pass as I say.'' 

^^ And what is that ?" asked the second Miss 
Wright, who, less of a genius herself, was useful 
in bringing out her sister, as one clown at the 
circus calls forth the sallies of the other. " Take 
care what you say, my dear Jemima/' with a 
warning shake of the long finger, and a grim 
smile meant to be arch. " Don't be making up 
ill-matched pairs, for marry they will if you say 
so. I never knew you wrong yet." 

'^ And never will," was the solemn answer. 
" I tell you that before the year's out Frank 
Randolph will be a married man." 

At mention of the name Bhoda blushed 
crimson as usual, and sure that she would pre- 
sently hear her own name coupled with that of 
the young chemist, she sat all hot and flushing, 
quite ready to refute the charge with indig- 
nation. 

^^ Married to whom?" asked Miss Wright, 
junior, looking awed and convinced. 

'^ You shall hear. Next month Prank Ran- 
dolph pays his first visit to Finchley Hall. Mrs. 
Finchley is Mrs. Randolph's own sister, and Mr?, 
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Finchley has six daughters. Now people who 
have six unmarried daughters keep a pretty sharp 
look out, and when a nephew, handsome and 
well off, is invited down, it's not for nothing. 
There's Miss Annie Finchley, the youngest, who's 
quite a beauty, and plays and sings like an 
angel. Frank adores music, and before the visit's 
over he'll adore Miss Annie. Never having 
before been in such elegant society, he'll be the 
easier caught, and before the year's out, the 
beautiful Miss Finchley will be Frank Randolph's 
wife." 

'^ But Frank's only a chemist, and Mr. Finchley 
lives in a Hall." 

*' That wont get off his six daughters." 

" But a chemist " 

" With his father's money, and father-in- 
law's interest, Frank could become M.D. any 
day, and probably would. Anyhow, it will be 
as I say ; I never was wrong yet, and never shall 
be." 

During the whole of the foregoing conversation 
Bhoda had sat on thorns, boiling with suppressed 
rage. " Nasty, spiteful, vicious old thing. How 
dare she marry her Frank to any one but her- 
self ! Didn't he belong to her, and her only? 
Didn't he just worship the ground she trod on, 
and wouldn't he sell the very soul out of his 
body to win a kind word or look ? Much he'd 
care for Miss Annie with her pale sandy hair : he 
hated fair girls, and no wonder, they were always 
so insipid. He might see a hundred fashionable 
cousins with straw-coloured hair^ who played and 
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profeased a certain interest, and Miss Wright 
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sang like angels. He'd never care for any other 
than herself/' And then she felt her stays grow- 
ing too , tight for her, and the room too small, 
and the air so close and oppressive that she found 
actual diflSculty in breathing, and jumping up 
impetuously she beat a hasty retreat. 

She was alone now ; Lucy had not gone in 
with her, not relishing the Misses Wright's con- 
versation, and having, moreover, promised to 
spend the evening with a friend, who, just then 
suffering from an affair of the heart, had struck 
up a close friendship with Lucy, finding her 
more tolerant of being bored than any one else. 

Rhoda drew a deep breath as she found her- 
self once more outside, and set off homeward at 
a pace that sufficiently attested the state of her 
feelings. " He look at another, or marry 
another than me, indeed !" But she felt her 
lip tremble and a lump rise to her throat. " No, 
he would never marry Miss Finchley, or any one 
but Rhoda Hayes. But he was going to Finchley 
Hall, which was a very grand place, and Mr. 
Finchley was a very grand personage, having 
long since retired from business, and visiting, 
as Mrs. Randolph had once told her, with no 
little pride, he being her own and only brother, 
''quite among the county families!" Rhoda's 
foolish reverence for position made her only 
too ready to exaggerate the advantages of 
his. '' He was a very grand personage ; he lived 
in a Hall and kept a carriage, and would try to 
get Frank — her Frank — for his sandy-haired 
daughter, who, of course, had all her dresses 
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down from London^ and was very fine^ and would 
do her best to get him ; for he was handsome 
and agreeable, and had a way with him that won 
all the girls. Yes ; he was certainly handsome — 
handsomer than any of the other young men of 
WooUingford, and he had never had eyes for any 
one but her, so that aU had envied her. But 
now he would go to Finchley Hall and marry 
Miss Finchley. Miss Wright had said so, and 
she was never wrong. He would marry Miss 
Finchley, and give up the shop to please his fine 
lady wife, and come down to WooUingford to 
settle there as M.D,, in the pretty red-brick 
house just in front of her very nose, where she 
could not get rid of the sight of their happiness 
— and keep his carriage, as Dr. Wilkins did; 
and give himself airs. But he should never 
attend upon her — never ; not if she were dying ! 
He should never enter her house again if she 
could help it ; and sheM never forgive him his 
crueltv: never — even on her deathbed.'^ 

Rhoda had worked herself up into such a state 
of anger and self-pity, that she could actually 
have wept over her own wrongs. '^ What woidd 
be left to her life if Frank Randolph were taken 
out of it ? Where would be the pleasure of a 
new dress or bonnet ? And then what would the 
world say — the world of WooUingford ? She had 
made so sure of him, had so often boasted of his 
devotion, and now to be forsaken — thrown over ! 
She should die of a broken heart ; there was no 
help for it ! She could never outlive such a dis- 
grace. Oh^ if she could but have made him 
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propose, and have formally rejected him, so that 
the shame might be his instead of hers ; or, if 
he would but remain faithful to her, and love 
her always, always/' At the last half-tender 
thought two angry tears that had gathered, but 
were too fiill of anger to fall, rolled slowly down 
the flushed cheeks ; after that her reflections 
were rather self-reproachful than self-pitying. 
Why had she always vexed and snubbed him ? 
He had but waited for a kind look to open to 
her his heart, and -the kind look had not been 
given. And now it was, perhaps, too late ; he 
would go and marry Miss Annie, and she would 
die of a broken heart ! 

She had reached the stile, over which there 
was a short cut home through the fields ; when 
suddenly the figure of a man sprang down from 
it, and barred her way. She uttered a little 
scream, and her heart leapt into her mouth on 
recognising Frank Randolph. 

" Did I frighten you. Miss Rhoda ? I didnH 
mean that, indeed I didn't ; but I thought you'd 
be coming home this way. I've been waiting for 
you more than an hour.'* 

He was quite prepared for a pert retort, but 
he got nothing of the kind; she only stood 
before him with drooping eyes, waiting in silence 
whilst he opened for her the gate. She was glad 
he had not oflered her his hand to help her over 
the stile ; for he would then have felt how hers 
trembled. She was glad and sorry too — foolish, 
wayward girl ! 

" You are not angry with me ?" asked Frank, 
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at last, when they had walked on awhile ; for 
he scarce knew how to construe so unusual a 
reticence. 

" Oh no/' 

" And I may accompany you home ?'* 

" If you like/' 

The tone was so gentle, so subdued, so different 
from that to which he was accustomed from his 
fair mistress, that it quite disconcerted him. 
He tried to read her face, but it was averted ; 
to look into the eyes to which he had so often 
appealed against the harsher verdict of her lips, 
but they were modestly bent upon the ground, 
and all he could catch was the outline of the 
round rosy cheek that told no tales. 

Frank was no great talker ; he required to be 
roused, and his tongue set going. And they 
might now have walked on to the end of time, 
and the world itself, had there not been some- 
thing he wished to say, and had resolved to say, 
come what might of it. 

" Miss Bhoda, I can't bear it any more, and 
that's the truth ; father said so long ago, but I 
never thought it would come to this — ^that I 
should be such a fool I I can't attend to busi- 
ness, or set my mind to anything. An end 
must be put to it anyhow, and it was this I 
wanted to tell you." 

If Master Frank intended this as a direct 
proposal, he had certainly not chosen the most 
attractive style of address, and at any other 
time Bhoda would either have laughed at or 
scolded him. Now, however, much to his sur- 
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prise, for he felt that somehow he had not said 
the right thing, or at least in the right way, 
she said nothing, but continued to walk on at 
his side, quite still and demure, with downcast 
eyes and averted face. This extraordinary soft- 
ness of mood touched and encouraged him. His 
tone changed from one of dogged defiance to 
one of persuasion — tremulous and tender. 

'' Come, Miss Rhoda ; you know how fond I 
am of you. Fve been fool enough to show it 
only too plainly, and that's why you laugh at 
me as you do. But things can't go on so ; 
father says it, and I see myself that they can't. 
If it wasn't for the old folk at home I wouldn't 
mind so much ; I'd just go on hoping and 
hoping, without so much as a word to trouble 
you. But it's not fair on them ; they've nothing 
in the world but me, and if I go on as I've been 
doing for the last few weeks I may as well shut 
up shop at once and cut the whole concern." 

Again he paused, conscious that he had made 
his ofier of love and marriage anything but 
attractive or intelligible. But still Rhoda was 
silent, neither by word nor frown helping or re- 
pelling his confidence. There was nothing for 
it, therefore, but to push on ; and he did so, 
edging closer, and speaking in a most coaxing 
undertone. 

" If you could give me a hope — just a hope, 
you know, that you would one day care enough 
for me to marry me^why, there's nothing in 
the world I wouldn't do to please you. I know 
I'm not the sort of fellow you'd choose, but — 
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but '^ Here he stopped short again^ to 

gulp down something he felt rising in his throat. 

They had now reached the gate that led into 
the high road just opposite Rhoda's home. 
He opened it, then stood before her. ''Miss 
Rhoda-.— '' 

'' Yes/' 

''Wont you give me just a little hope ?*' A 
blush, a smile, a flash of the dark eyes. " Only 
a little ? Tell me that I may hope, and I shall 
be satisfied/' 

" And you wont go away and forget me and 
marry Miss Annie Finchley T' The words and 
the accompanying look — the first of jealousy she 
had ever deigned to bestow on him — were half- 
saucy, half-pleading, and altogether bewitch- 
ing. 

"No, by George!'' — with extraordinary fer- 
vour — " whether you care for me or not it's all 
one ; I must always care for you — it couldn't be 
otherwise." 

And she wouldn't have had it otherwise ; no, 
not for worlds. This she realized at last, having 
herself felt something of the torment of fear, 
suspense, and jealousy, with which she had 
tortured that faithful heart through weeks and 
even months. "I am glad you like me so 
much," she said, in a low, happy voice, " and — 
I'm sorry for having so often vexed you and 
been so unkind.** 

Frank, being in the seventh heaven of delight, 
did just what might have been expected of him 
under the circumstances. He said nothing, but 
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looked very sheepish, and edged closer and 
closer still, till he stood almost as near to her as 
he possibly could. ^' And you wont go away 
and marry Miss Annie Finchley, as Miss Wright 
said you would T' 

Frank should, of course, have burst forth into 
eager protestations of devotion — ^protestations 
cost so little after all, and are so effective ! 
But, perhaps, just because he felt so much he 
couldn^t quite say all he felt, and so he lost the 
opportunity of being dramatic, and was simply 
sheepish, as he repeated, with increased em- 
phasis, the former question — *^ Wont you give 
me a little hope — just a little. Miss Rhoda V 

" Yes — I don^t know — that is — oh dear \" — 
as there were certain premonitory symptoms of 
a scene, a fall at her feet, or an embrace, or 
something equally distressing; "don^t propose 
to me, please don^t ! It^s so dreadful, and — and 
I don't want to marry ; not yet, at least. Things 
had best remain as they are for the present, 
only don^t go and marry Miss Finchley; that 
would be so cruel of you V^ 

" Bother Miss Finchley V was the emphatic 
reply, and about the best he could have made. 
*^ Father told me to speak, and I have ; and, 
now you^e given me a hope, 1^11 wait just as 
long as you like — ten years, if I must V^ 

*^ Only ten years V with a mocking glance 
from the dark eyes, for the spirit of mischief was 
once more getting uppermost. " Captain Marsdon 
told me last year that he'd wait thirty, which 
would bring me to near upon fifty ; such a nice 
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respectable age to marry at — such an interesting 
old couple we should make \" 

The vision of connubial bliss conjured up by 
her last words proved too much for poor Frank, 
who, carried away by his feelings, and tempted 
beyond endurance by the close proximity of his 
face to hers, stooped down towards it, and left a 
kiss — such a warm, trembling, lover kiss upon 
her lips. Afterwards, when thinking the matter 
over, he could not at all understand why she 
had not boxed his ears, and then banished him 
from her presence for ever ; that she had not 
done so must, of course, have been owing to the 
strange confusion of her mind at the moment. 
" All she did was to slip from his detaining arm, 
fly across the road, up the garden, and the stairs 
three at a time, into her own room, the door of 
which she locked. Then she threw herself on 
the sofa, and burst into tears. 

They were not tears of grief that she shed, 
nor of joy either — nor of shame or anger, but 
of all these feelings combined — tears, in short, 
of excitement. At first loud, then growing 
quieter and softer, until at the end of five 
minutes the storm had spent itself, leaving no 
trace where it had passed. Why should she 
go and break her heart because those honest 
lips had met hers in token of love and fealty, 
because she was blest with the greatest good 
that can be granted to a woman's life — ^the de- 
votion of a true heart? No, that wasn't 
a thing to grieve over; so on reflection she 
decided, and she dried her eyes, and lifted her 
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head from the cushions^ and sat on some time 
longer with downcast eyes, smiling and blushing 
to herself in answer to her own thoughts. " It 
was certainly a great pity that she had not 
boxed his ears, but then he had spoken so 
nicely; and if they were really to marry one 
day, there would be opportunity enough for 
making up the deficiency. He had no right to 
kiss her — but then he had promised never to 
marry Miss Finchley — and wouldnH all the 
WooUingford girls envy her, if they but knew 
that she had got a regular offer ? A regular 
ofier ! Had it been that, indeed, and how had 
it been made ? She couldn^t remember at all 
— she couldn't remember one word he had said, 
except that he was fond of her, and that he 
wouldn't marry Miss Finchley. No doubt he 
had spoken very beautifully, only she was too 
confused to hear aU he said; but at least she 
was glad that she had not accepted him ; 
that she had not said a word about marrying 
him. She had only said that she was sorry for 
having snubbed him (and so she was — ever since 
there had been the fear of losing him) — and that 
he had better wait till she was fifty, which was 
more like saying she wouldn^t have him than 
anything else — not that she meant that exactly. 
But what a pity (with a meditative look that 
made smile and blush vanish simultaneously) 
that he had a shop instead of a profession. She 
so dearly loved a profession, and had always said 
at school that she would never marry any but 
a professional man. Anna Maria said so too; 
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but Anna Maria would be glad enough to get 
Frank Randolph upon any conditions — and had 
he not said that he would do anything in the 
world to please her? What a triumph over 
Miss Wright, and every other Miss, if he were 
really to give up the shop, and turn doctor for 
her sake ! Ah, well ! there^d be time to think 
it all over, for there could b^ no question of 
marriage at present — things were just where 
they had been before — except for that kiss, 
which he had no earthly right to give her ; and 
she was only sorry, very sorry, that she had not 
boxed his ears soundly, as he deserved/^ 

And then she fell to blushing and smiling 
more than ever, as the hat and gloves were 
taken off and laid aside with a certain lingering 
tenderness. Would she ever look at them with- 
out recalling that evening walk, and — ^that kiss 
— ^the first love-kiss he had ever given her ? 

The hat and gloves laid aside, she went to the 

window, and stood there looking at what ? 

The pretty red-brick house, so plainly visible 
above the trees. How much pleasanter it was 
to think of it in connexion with herself than 
Miss Annie Finchley — herself — the wife of Dr. 
Randolph, the happy possessor of the phantom 
carriage, the best dressed, best beloved of little 
wives ; admired, envied, hated even for her un- 
exampled good fortune. Oh ! what a pleasant, 
pleasant thought ! 

Very bright was her eye, very bright her 
cheek too, as she stole softly into the drawing- 
room, and round to the big arm-chair where 
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Mrs. Hayes sat and dozed. Very soft was the 
kiss with which she awoke her — softer, perhaps, 
than kiss of hers had ever been before. 

" I waited tea for you, dear. I am glad you 
have come back.^' 

She drew the girl^s head down to her bosom. 
Never had its shelter seemed so welcome, the 
clasp of the mother^s arms so fond. 




CHAPTER XII. 

ND who do you tliink our Guy turns 
out to be T^ cried Lucy^ rushing into 
Bhoda^s room one mornings not many 
days after the foregoing events, and 
speaking far more excitedly than was her wont. 

'' What Guy ?' asked Rhoda, absently. The 
milliner had sent in the new bonnet, and 
she, being far from satisfied with it, was just 
then busy with alterations that would, she hoped, 
make it more becoming. 

'' Why, the stranger we saw the other day at 
Parker's. Have you forgotten T' 

'' Oh yes, to be sure — and what of him ?'^ 

She still spoke absently j for the bonnet 
having been set on, she now stood before the 
glass, hot and frowning, and quite ready to 
quarrel with the pretty gipsy-face that refused to 
look well in that particular shade of green. 

" Why, he turns out to be none other than the 
celebrated Arden Graemes, the itinerant preacher 
of whom we read such wonders last winter— 
donH you remember ?'* 

Of course Rhoda remembered. Arden Graemes 
had been the hero of her fancy for about a week ; 
having read of him, she had thought of him, 
dreamt of him, marvelled at him and his work^ 
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until a quarrel with Frank awakening a fresh ex- 
citement, had banished him from her mind. 

" What nonsense I" she now cried, almost 
angrily, " that ridiculous creature Arden Graemes. 
I don^t believe it — who told you ?'' 

■" Miss Wright. She has found out all about 
him. The little lady is his mother, and they 
lodge with Betty Wills, in the whitewashed 
cottage just beyond the wood between this and 
Beckington. Miss Wright having found this out 
went off immediately to Mrs. Wills, taking with 
her something for her sick boy. The poor woman, 
it seems, quite worships the young nainister, for 
be has already made a convert of her Tommy, 
who was such a bad boy, and such a torment to 
her — never would lie quiet, or take his medicine ; 
and now he^s a perfect saint, she says. And only 
think, next Sunday he's to preach (not Tommy, 
reader) on Beckington Rise. I shall go, of 
course — wont you r^' 

*' Oh, of course.^' But Rhoda spoke with little 
enthusiasm, remembering the grotesque figure 
she had seen at the stationer's. 

Sunday came; and such a glorious day as it 
was ! Long before the hour appointed, all 
Woollingford and Beckington too were assembled 
on or about the Rise. Everybody is glad to be 
out on such an afternoon, and the hearing a 
celebrated preacher makes a pleasant pretext 
for a long walk. 

Rhoda, in a new silk dress, the oft-mentioned 
bonnet, lemon-coloured gloves, and a white 
parasol^ was the last to arrive. The proper ad- 
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justment of a new dress and bonnet is an affair 
of time, we know ; and the sermon had already 
begun when she at last made her appearance. 
She stood without the magic circle, blushing and 
confused, suffering from the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that heated with the rapid walk she 
must be dreadfully red in the face, and conse- 
quently dreadfully ugly; and not daring to 
advance, but not caring to stay where she was, 
in the outer circle of society among the smock- 
frocks and babies, she was wishing herself any- 
where but on Beckington Rise, when some one 
came pushing manfully and unceremoniously 
through the crowd until he had reached her side. 
It was her faithful knight, of course. 

" This way. Miss Rhoda, please. Fve got a 
capital place for you, just in the front. He 
speaks so low that you would not hear a word 
from here. IVe been looking out for you ever 
so long/^ 

She rewarded him with a smile — one of her 
very brightest ; then, glad of his protection, she 
followed him in, and soon found herself the 
centre of a knot of girls gathered imder the 
shade of a tree. 

Having «een her fairly placed, Frank retired 
to a little distance, but a very little distance 
only ; from whence he could catch every turn of 
her head ; every play of her features ; but more 
especially every stray glance that might by chance 
be directed his way. And so full of interest did 
he find the occupation, that the most long- 
winded discourse that ever was held might have 
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been held then without his wearying of it^ or 
noting the flight of time. 

Beckington Rise^ one of the loveliest spots of 
which the neighbourhood boasted, seemed ex- 
pressly formed by nature for such occasions as 
the present. It commanded a glorious view on 
every side — down into a wooded valley, and far, 
far away over a fertile plain, where villages 
nestled, and trees clustered, and the ripe com 
waved. Crowning its summit was a giant oak, 
under whose branches now stood Arden Graemes, 
the famous itinerant preacher. He was clad in 
a long black robe, whose soft heavy folds draping 
the slight boyish figure imparted to it something 
both of grace and dignity. His head of course 
was bare, and the red hair parted in the middle, 
and waving slightly back, fell down to the collar 
of the black gown, with which it strongly 
contrasted, as did also the hands that, small, 
white, and delicate as those of a woman, were 
loosely locked together before him. His large 
prominent eyes, of a limpid blue, were uplifted, 
with a look in them that in any ordinary mortal 
might have been called vacant, but that in a 
great preacher was only rapt — so rapt that his 
gaze seemed as it were lost in the very pro- 
fundity of its search. About his whole person 
breathed a deep, solemn repose — no change of 
attitude or look save for the pale wandering 
smile that from time to time flitted across the 
thin colourless lips, joyless as moonbeams gliding 
over a whitewashed wall. 

Such was the apparition that met Rhoda's 
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eyes as slie ventured at last timidly to raise 
them ; and her surprise was so great that it might 
almost be called a shock. Was it, could it be 
possible, that the man before her so strangely, 
solemnly beautifdl — so like a picture she had once 
seen of St. Stephen, the glorious boy-martyr — 
was one and the same with the grotesque figure 
at which she had laughed not a week before? 
She felt her cheeks burn with shame at the very 
thought of such blasphemy. 

Arden Graemes had been speaking for some 
minutes previous to her arrival, but in a voice so 
low as to be quite inaudible to those not standing 
in the immediate vicinity. His words too were 
vague and disjointed, leaving nothing for heart 
or mind to grasp. Then suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, he broke off, and stood, his head 
bent forward, his gaze rapt, as if listening 6r 
waiting. It was at this moment that Rhoda^s 
timid glance was raised to his face, and at the 
same moment she distinctly saw a shiver run 
through his frame, and with a long-drawn breath, 
deep as a sigh, the lifted eyes descended slowly, 
slowly to the ground, then were raised with an 
apparent effort, and wandered dreamily over the 
scattered congregation. The brow contracted, the 
pale lips moved, and all knew that he was once 
more speaking; and this time they understood him, 
for his words were simple, and his voice, though 
low, startlingly distinct. 

He said that he wished to tell them the story of 
two lives — the lives of two men who lived at the 
same time — ^were of the same age — ^had both 
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slept on a mother's bosom — been rocked to sleep 
by her song amid the evening shadows — the one 
M^n predestined throughout the far-off ages of 
eternity to save a world, the other to betray his 
Master. The story of Jesus and Judas Iscariot 
— the Betrayed and the betrayer. Why had he 
chosen such a subject, so ill-befitting, as it would 
seem, the place and audience — ^that sunlit sky, 
that peaceful landscape — that tale of crime and 
woe ? The betrayed Master, followed step by step 
by that hideous embodiment of His doom, close 
and familiar as the form of friendship — ruthless, 
pitiless as fate itself — and such a fate ! The evil 
shadow dogging His footsteps, falling across 
the festive board, mocking the hour of prayer, 
haunting the dreams of the Eternal Sleeper, who, 
even amid His slumbers, was not allowed to 
forget. Companions — friends — the two men who 
were never seen to smile, who both carried on 
their brow the eternal seal of their destiny — one 
in their life, one in their work, one — oh ! horror, 
in their death — ^the Man of sorrows and the man 
of crime, bound together by chains the most 
ghastly hell ever forged, each the irrevocable 
doom of the other — the Saviour of the world, the 
destroyer of that one soul that had but lived to 
betray Him ; and in betraying to fulfil the Scrip- 
tures and redeem a world — oh ! horrible fatality ! 
Could no other hand be found to seal the 
Messiah's doom but that of His friend ? Could 
no other hand be found to seal the traitor's doom 
but that of the world's Messiah ? 

Why had the preacher chosen such a subject. 
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preaching it to such a congregation ? But it could 
scarcely be said that he was preaching — ^he seemed 
rather to be relating, like Saint John in the island 
of Patmos, the vision as it passed before him in the 
depths of the Invisible into which his prophet 
gaze was plunged. Strange indeed was the im- 
pression made by the speaker and his words — he 
seemed so awfully in earnest — he made of those 
solemn long past scenes such a thrilling reality. 
'' Do you see that fair city slumbering beneath 
the moon V he cried, his head bent forward, 
the great eyes fixed, the hands outstretched as if 
to seize on the vision ere it passed ; '^ and do 
you see there — on the distant mount — that one 
lone figure, keeping His silent solemn watch with 
eternity in His thoughts and around Him — and 
near at hand, so near that you can hear his 
heavy breathing through the midnight hush, 
there is another watcher — another man, who, like 
the Master, cannot sleep, for he feels that the 
end is near. No time is to be lost — no oppor- 
tunity for betrayal — ^and so he watches, watches 
still, and the martyr Grod knows it and bows His 
head in meek endurance of the treachery that 
must pursue him even unto death." 

Step by step, hour by hour, he traced the on- 
ward course of those two mysterious lives — every 
passion of the tortured soul — shame, horror, de- 
spair — sweeping over the pale-illumined face. On 
and on he led the shuddering listeners to the 
gai:den of Gethsemane, where the Man God bled 
and agonized — to the hill of Calvary, where amid 
the awful stillness of nature they watched the 
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slow uplifting of the cross on high^ the gradual 
veiling of the blood-stained brow, the slow down 
dropping of the anguish-laden Uds — a start, a 
quiver — the last cry of a breaking heart — " My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me T' The 
first cry of the ransomed and victorious soul — •' It 
is finished !^^ Then darkness, swift and portentous, 
falling upon the earth, which, rent and shivering, 
seemed ready to crumble into ruins, upheld no 
longer by the hand that, torn and lifeless, clings 
to the accursed tree. Dead at last ! After all 
those hours of agony ! Elias had not come to 
save, nor legion of angels. The Martyr God is 
dead ! The mother sees it, and faith being 
stronger than despair, she still keeps her eyes 
steadfastly uplifted. Why should she drop them 
to the earth when it is only by looking upward 
that she can see Him — her Saviour and her son ? 
[So faith speaks evermore, looking up from the 
grave. Why should we drop our eyes to the 
earth ? Was not the Holy Mother^s uplifted 
gaze typical of the faith that looks beyond time 
and death ?] Steadfastly the mother's eyes keep 
their solemn watch, upturned to the dead face — 
the mother's arms upstretched towards the 
mangled feet. For she thinks, perhaps, in her 
woman's love, that even in the hour of agony 
and death they still have power to soothe. Dead 
at last ! The Magdalen sees it, and grief being 
stronger than faith she sinks to the earth, the 
rough wood to which she still so wildly clings 
bruising as she falls the tender brow and bosom 
^once the seat of shame, now of love — Dead at 
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last ! The traitor sees it from where, at no great 
distance, he stands watching, watching still ! 
He had betrayed, but God would save I He had 
been false, but God was just ! And still he 
watched — that lonely miserable man ! — ^for the 
rending earthquake, the shock of deliverance — 
the God of the Nazarene descending to the rescue 
— and they come ! — the earthquake and the 
shock, and the darkness that hid from his strain- 
ing bloodshot eyes the cross, and the form upon it. 
But there was no deliverance — the doom of both 
was accomplished — the returning light showed 
the Master, dead. Dead at last ! So they took 
Him down and laid Him in His mother^s bosom. 

The story was over — the vision past. The 
preacher paused for the first time, and a shadow 
as awful as that of the grave darkened over his 
face. 

"I can^t tell you more,^^ he said in a deep hoarse 
whisper, " I wish I could ! Blessed are they who 
can watch by their dead Saviour, follow him to 
the grave, and rejoice in His resurrection. But 
there is another life I must follow to its end — and 
follow it alone ! Did you hear the mother's cry 
as they lowered the dead to her embrace ? I could 
not catch it, for another cry was in my ear, and 
Hell opened her mouth and echoed it. I saw 
where the betrayer stood watching — watching to 
the end. But the end has come, his watchings 
are over — ^the Betrayed and the betrayer will 
never meet again — never through all eternity .'* 

Again Arden Graemes paused. Had he 
finished ? Strange winding-up of a strange and 
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awfal subject. The congregation, pale and awe- 
struck, were looking at him still. Never surely 
could one there present forget altogether the 
impression made on him that day. Had he 
finished ? His hands tight writhed together, the 
sweat of exhaustion gathering in great drops 
upon his brow — ^his whole frame bent, as beneath 
a weight of grief or thought, he stood — and stood 
so long that at last many among the crowd 
turned to go. But suddenly, waking from his 
abstraction, his form dilated ; his eye kindled ; 
and stretching out both arms to the dispersing 
crowd he detained them with a voice of thunder. 
'' Ay, go your ways/^ he cried, ^' all of you — ^the 
one to his house, the other to his merchandize. 
Live your mere blind animal life, following its 
brute instincts henceforth as heretofore. It was 
not to you the vision was sent — ^not to you the 
blessing. Never again will you hear my voice — 
never will my arm be stretched out to detain you 
— never will you know how for your sakes I have 
watched and prayed and fasted — in vain ? No, 
God be praised !^^ he cried, louder still, in a tone 
of exultant triumph, " the end for which I came 
here is gained — this very day, this very hour a 
soul has been granted to my prayers — ^the soul I 
came here to save. Oh, beautiful immortal soul, 
for which a God was content to die ! — wondrous 
gift ! — trembling I accept it at Thy hands, only 
to lay it purified and perfected at Thy feet V 
And sinking on his knees Arden Graemes raised 
to heaven his clasped hands, and rapt adoring 
eyes, in which the great tears trembled. 
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A thrill, half awe, half sympathy, ran through 
the motley crowd. It was impossible to look at 
that inspired countenance, to listen to those 
burning words poured forth with a depth of pas- 
sion that left no doubt of the sincerity of the 
speaker, and not be powerfully affected. On the 
life of one there, at least, that day^s preaching 
was destined to exert a fatal influence. > 

Rhoda still stood beneath the tree ; not once 
had she moved, not once even changed her atti- 
tude; she had forgotten herself, forgotten all 
but the wonderful story that she seemed to be 
then hearing for the first time. Now and then 
a shudder, a thrill of excitement would run 
quivering through her frame ; and all the emo- 
tions her young life had as yet known seemed as 
nothing compared with those that now mastered 
her. Familiar voices spoke around her, she did 
not hear them ; tears rolled down her cheeks, she 
did not feel them ; never once did her fascinated 
gaze wander from the speaker's face. When at 
last he paused, she drew a deep breath, but her 
gajse was not withdrawn. When others turned 
to go, and when there was a faint murmur 
of whispered talk, her attitude remained the 
same. When he broke out afresh with the wild, 
startling appeal, she shivered with irrepressible 
excitement, but the fascinated gaze remained 
fixed. When at last he sank on his knees, with 
lifted eyes and hands upstretched, Rhoda was 
looking at him still. " One soul granted to his 
prayers! thrice blessed soul to belong to God 
and him I" The solemn blue eyes were descend- 
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ing slowly, slowly from their upward trance of 
contemplation, and before reaching the earth they 
turned, and fixed themselves full upon her with a 
look that made her heart leap up, then grow sick 
and cold and faint. 

" Are you ill, Miss Rhoda ? You're as pale 
as death. Here, take my arm ; this way, the 
crowd is going the other/' 

Ehoda passed her trembling hand over her 
face. What had happened — where was she ? The 
preacher was gone, the crowd dispersing; she 
stood under the tree alone with Frank Ran- 
dolph, who was looking anxiously into her face, 
his own pale with sympathy. 

" By George, I thought you were going to 
faint. But you're all right now, eh ?" 

" I was never anything else that I know of," 
was her careless answer ; but her voice sounded 
strange even to her own ears. 

'^ Perhaps you have stood too long ?" 

'' Perhaps." 

He had now got her arm snugly tucked within 
his, and, delighted to have her all to himself, he 
led her gently away in exactly the opposite 
direction to that taken by the crowd. Many 
looked back, laughing to see the young people 
thus walking oflF arm-in-arm. But WooUingford 
was altogether a free-and-easy sort of place; 
there were no great folks whose manners and 
customs had to be followed, so its youth did 
pretty much as it pleased, without any great 
harm coming of it either. As to a quiet stroll 
home, even arm-in-arm, with such a steady-going 
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fellow as Frank Randolph, that could compromise 
no girl, more especially Bhoda Hayes, in whose 
family he was treated like a son. 

For some time the young pair walked on in 
silence. Frank, indulgent to her every mood, 
having made several attempts at conversation, 
and getting nothing but an occasional "yes^^ or 
" no,^' or cold absent — ^^ oh indeed,^^ had relapsed 
into silence j quite content, nay, only too happy to 
walk thus at her side, her hand resting demurely 
on his arm, amusing himself as he went by 
kicking stones and brambles out of her way, and 
peering down every now and then into her face, 
wondering why it looked so white and still, 
wondering, too, why the deuce the fellow could 
not preach like any one else, instead of upsetting 
the weak minds of the women by his frenzied 
oratory. 

When they had reached an opening in the 
wood where the trunk of a tree afforded a com- 
fortable seat, he stopped short. " You must be 
tired. Miss Rhoda ; wont you sit down here V^ 

She roused herself with an effort, and for the 
first time looked up and around her ; then colour* 
ing slightly, she withdrew her hand from his arm, 
half angry with him for having taken it without 
her consent, or even knowledge. '' I am not 
tired at all; but are we already in the wood? 
Why, how fast we must have walked V 

" Your thoughts must have been very pleasant 
ones if they made the way seem so short.^^ 

Frank was hurt at her having withdrawn her 
arm so brusquely. She might as well have left 
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it there after what had passed between them that 
other day. Then, too, though he bore her per- 
sistent silence so good-humouredly, he was not a 
little nettled at it. She was not thinking of 
him, that was clear; and now, looking upon her 
as half and half his own, he was growing quite 
jealous even of her thoughts. 

" What were you thinking of. Miss Bhoda ?'* 
Thinking of ! had she been thinking at all ? 
Ever since Arden Graemes had turned and 
looked at her, that look alone had filled her 
thoughts, vaguely, mistily, as visions fill them 
in a dream; but she would not think, not now 
at least, she would talk and laugh and flirt with 
Frank as usual, or she would get him to talk, 
and try to listen. 

A stray word of encouragement, " Do speak, 
please, and amuse me, I feel so dull and stupid,'^ 
set the docile lover^s tongue going; and he 
rattled on in his simple hearty way, just to 
please her, and prevent her feeling dull. Of the 
old people at Lome, and the blessed acquisition 
of twins to his married and only sister ; of the 
shop and shopman, with a racy account of how 
the latter had got tipsy, and insisted upon walk- 
ing through the window instead of the door. 
Then there was a late rise in the price of drugs, 
the threatened bankruptcy of a flash opposition 
shop, and betwixt and between he contrived to 
do a nice little bit of love-making, for though, 
not daring as yet to speak openly of what lay 
nearest to his heart, he contrived to throw out a 
gentle hint every now and then, which, being re- 
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ceived with more favour than he had ventured 
to hope, with silence and downcast eyes, he gra- 
dually waxed bolder, and made his hints broader, 
until he had set before her pretty clearly all the 
good things that were to be shared with her who 
became Prank Randolphs wife. 

A good business, good house, good temper, as 
perfect a dream of felicity as any sensible, not 
over-romantic, girl need indulge in. Naturally 
enough he construed her continued silence into 
a tacit consent to all he said, little dreaming 
that the spicy story of the tipsy shopman was 
the last thing she had heard. That haunting 
look was once more filling her thoughts; she 
could not get rid of it, do what she might. 

" If it weren^t on business I would not go at 
all, and so I told the governor, but he says I 
must see Simmons myself, or the affair will never 
be arranged, and as I^m so near I may as well 
run down ; but to be away a fortnight, it^s really 
too hard upon a fellow — ^isnH it T^ 

What was he talking about now ? she had not 
the faintest idea, but he had asked a point blank 
question, and was waiting for her answer. 
Oh yes, of course.^^ 

To be away a fortnight, ifs really too 
hard V^ and the look turned on the girl's face 
told plainly enough what it was that made the 
absence seem so hard. 

How strangely will an hour, sometimes even 
a moment, alter the face of things. Up to that 
time the proposed visit had been by no means a 
matter of indifference to Rhoda Hayes, as we 
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Was it his fault or hers, that taking advantage 
of the thickness of the hedge that screened them 
from view, of her kindness, her tempting proxi- 
mity, he once more stooped and stole a kiss — 
a good hearty, true lover^s kiss, the memory of 
which should keep him up during all that dread- 
ful fortnight of separation ? 

As his lips touched hers her whole nature, 
physical as well as moral, seemed to undergo a 
revolution; her head swam, her heart gave a 
great and sudden leap. '^ How dare you V she 
cried through her set teeth, and she looked up 
at him, her eyes flashing, her fist clenched, her 
face white with rage. ^' How dare you \" and she 
stamped her foot upon the ground ; then, quite 
unmoved by his piteous looks and stammered 
words of excuse, she broke from him, and, scarce 
knowing how she had got there, she soon found 
herself in her own room, kneeling by her bed, 
her arms thrown out over it, crying and sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

Poor Frank's kisses seemed fated to call forth 
tears, but how different had been those last tears 
to these; then she had cried from excitement, 
now it was a wild irrepressible burst of passion, 
the first, perhaps, her calm joyous life had ever 
known, nor did they cease as before, changing to 
smiles and blushes. She had to struggle against 
them with a certain violence of effort; had she 
not done so she felt that they would have got the 
better of her, and she would have gone on crying 
and sobbing for hours. When at last, fearful of 
being overheard, or of some inopportune inter- 
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ruption, she had crushed them back upon her 
heart, she felt weary and heavy-hearted, as if 
some great shock had fallen upon her life. 
And what was it that had happened ? She could 
not have said, she only knew that she could never 
again be just what she had been yesterday — 
what she had been always up to that hour. 

Worn out at last with emotions, all the more 
trying because so inexplicable, she sat down list- 
lessly at the window, leaning her soft cheek 
upon her hand, too tired to think, too tired 
even to look, her head turned involuntarily in 
the direction of Beckington Rise. 

'' Rhoda, Rhoda V 

It was only her father^s voice, but it made 
her start and turn pale. Mr. Hayes having just 
returned from an arm-in-arm stroll with ^^ the 
old woman,'^ his first call was naturally for his 
little daughter. At the sound of it Rhoda started 
and turned pale, because she vaguely realized 
that she had something to conceal. Papa must 
not see that she had been crying — no, not for 
worlds ! never before had she felt the necessity 
of hiding any feeling from the old people who 
lived only for her. If on that last day when 
she had nestled her tearful glowing face on her 
mother^s bosom, that mother had said to her, 
'^ Why have you been crying, dear T' she would, 
in all probability, have answered with shy simpli- 
city, ^^ Because Frank Randolph has been talking 
nonsense to me.'' His love was no secret to hold 
sacred and concealed. But how could she now 
say that she had been crying and sobbing her 
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heart out, because a stranger had looked at her 
with the most wonderful eyes she had ever seen? — 
and yet that was the simple truth. Who would 
understand her when she could not understand 
herself ? 

I wonder whether, if mother Eve had chanced 
to eat the forbidden fruit unwittingly, in a fit of 
somnambulism, for instance, she would have hid- 
den herself equally on hearing the voice of God 
calling to her in the cool of the evening ? I am 
inclined to think she would ; for here was Rhoda, 
who had done no manner of harm, who, on the 
contrary, had done a most meritorious action in 
going through a broiling summer heat to hear a 
sermon, standing as motionless as a statue for 
nearly an hour, and never losing a word of it 
from first to last — actually starting and paling at 
the sound of her dear old father^s voice, and 
blessing the gathering twilight that would per- 
haps hide any traces of emotion that the late 
storm of passion might have left behind. 

When she went down into the parlour, she 
found Mr. Hayes pacing it up and down, his 
hands crossed behind him, waiting for her in no 
little impatience ; not an idea of his settling to 
anything till she was there. 

She came bursting in as usual, surrounding 
the short, spare figure with her strong, young 
arms, and raining on him a perfect shower of 
kisses, as if they had been parted for years in- 
stead of hours. Then she went and sat down by 
her mother, whose less observant eyes she had 
not such cause to fear. 
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"And the sermon, dear?*' asked Mrs. Hayes, 
when Rhoda, who carefully avoided the one 
subject, had rattled on upon every other. '* I 
should like to hear about that. Was it so very 
fine after all V^ 

" Oh yes, very fine, of course.'' 

The words were got out with diflSculty ; and 
Rhoda was more than ever grateful to the 
gathering twilight that hid her change of coun- 
tenance. 

" And the text, dear — what was the text ?" 

" There was none — at least — I don't know — I 
don't remember quite ; but I don't think there 



was." 



" No text /" repeated good Mrs. Hayes, scan- 
dalized and incredulous. A sermon without a 
text ! What new-fangled notion was that ? For 
her the sermon was the text ; for after that she 
habitually fell asleep, much to her shame and 
contrition when she awoke — not by any natural 
process, but by some gentle reminder from her 
husband's foot or elbow, ignored as soon as given, 
the kindly eyes being turned everywhere but on 
the conscious shame-dyed face beside him. 
" Are you sure there was no text, dear ? I never 
heard of a sermon without." 

" I heard no text, and so I can't repeat oi^e^" 
pouted Rhoda. 

Mrs. Hayes, who looked upon the subtraction 
of the text as a dangerous sign of the times, 
shook her head awhile, then persisting on the 
subject of the sermon, asked what it had all been 
about. " Couldn't she tell her that ?" 
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No^ apparently she could not ; or at least she 
made no attempt to do so. 

" Never mind about it now, wife/' put in Mr. 
Hayes, good-naturedly coming to the rescue ; 
for he suspected his Uttle girl of having heard 
about as little of the sermon as was possible, 
with a good-looking lover not ten paces oflF. 
*'Ask Miss Wright, when next you see her; depend 
upon it, she'll have it all at her fingers' ends — 
text included, even though none was given out, 
and she was fast asleep in her arm-chair the 
whole afternoon." 

Miss Wright was the only person at whom 
Mr. Hayes had now and then a sly hit j for he 
hated her gossiping ways, and couldn't under- 
stand why she didn't leave people and their 
concerns alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

N Monday afternoon Frank came^ as he 
had promised, to take leave. Rhoda^ 
who was half ashamed of her late 
violent conduct, and felt secure in her 
mother^s presence from any attempt at kissing or 
other demonstrative form of love-making, re- 
ceived him very graciously. She was in un- 
usually high spirits; talked and laughed inces- 
santly, and showed off her dimples to the best 
possible advantage. Frank looked pale and 
dejected. ^^ You can't think how hard it is for 
me to go away,'' he said, in a voice more dolorous 
than the occasion seemed at all to warrant. 
" I've been often enough away before, but I never 
felt it as I do this time. It's very stupid^ I 
know, for what's a fortnight after all ?" 

^^ Nothing, of course," was the flippant answer, 
^^ and therefore not worth making all that fuss 
about." 

Rhoda laughed j Frank sighed. " I can't think 
what's come to nie that I'm such a fool," he said 
ruefully, half ashamed of the sentimentality that 
was so foreign to his nature. 

"Come now, you're never going to cry, are 
you ?" she asked, with more of contempt certainly 
than sympathy in her tone. 
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No, Frank was not going to cry, though he 
felt something very like a wish to do so. He 
was suffering from the most extraordinary tit of 
depression he had ever experienced. At the 
girl^s saucy words he coloured painfully, twisted 
his wide-awake round and round in his hand, and 
when he next spoke it was in a low hesitating 
and not altogether steady voice. " I wish you 
wouldn^t be always laughing at me. Miss Rhoda. 
It hurts me so sometimes, it does indeed — and 
then I think that you don't care for me a bit 
more than for all the other fellows — or if you do, 
it's only because you know I love you ten times 
better than they do.'' 

*^ Indeed," cried his pitiless tormentor, with 
anything but a relenting look in her dark eyes. 
" Well, I'm not so sure of that ; at any rate 
you've an awkward way of showing it. Why 
can't you say pretty things like Captain Marsdon 
at the Christmas balls last year? ^That the 
ground is sacred upon which I tread — that the 
love of me is a religion, the only one a man need 
ever know — ^that you never looked upon a woman 
to find her pretty till fate threw me in your 
path.' It's true the Captain had a sword, which 
you haven't, and a beautiful big moustache, the 
ends of which you could see quite plainly, even 
when you walked behind him, while whiskers are 
such ugly unromantic things." 

" Hang him for a conceited puppy !" cried 
Frank, savagely. 

" Thank you, Mr. Randolph ; you're really too 
charitable to wish a poor fellow hung because he 
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has a beautiful moustache and a sword^ and 
understands the art of love-making rather better 
than yourself." 

Now reader, I appeal to you. Is there any- 
thing in the world more cruel, more remorse- 
lessly cruel than a pretty vain flirt, all soft and 
sweet, and charming as she seems ? How could 
Rhoda take such pleasure in torturing that poor 
faithful heart, actually glorying in the pain she 
inflicted, never relaxing in her persecution until 
she had succeeded in infuriating him against 
some one or other, though never against her- 
self — With all her feminine arts that was the one 
thing she was powerless to efiect. Better, per- 
haps, would it have been for the course of his 
true love had it been otherwise. 

Whilst they were thus bandying words to- 
gether, Mrs. Hayes had received an urgent 
summons from the kitchen ; but her slow heavy 
step was now heard approaching. 

^^ Rhoda," whispered Frank, leaning towards 
her, all flustered and eager, " give me one kiss — 
only one before I go. Give it me as a proof 
that you like me just a little — to comfort me 
when I am away.^^ 

^^ Nonsense.'^ 

^^ Only one," he repeated, with increased 
earnestness; and his looks were so imploring 
that she was more than half inclined to give him 
what he asked for. Her face softened, and she 
turned on him one of the half-shy, half-tender 
looks that, being far more eloquent than words, 
amply atoned for so much teasing and snubbing. 
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He repeated her name in a low, passionate 
whisper, and her lips were so close to his that 
they actually brushed the much-maligned whis- 
kers (which were really very handsome in their 
way), when her mood suddenly changed — and her 
mocking spirit, finding something irresistibly 
ludicrous, both in her position and his — just as 
Frank, encouraged by the soft look, approached 
his bearded face some inches nearer yet, she 
broke into a provoking peal of laughter, checked 
only by the entrance of Mrs. Hayes, which put 
an end to their tete-k-t^te; and Frank, having 
nothing further to hope or wait for, made his 
final adieux, held Rhoda^s hand in his rather 
longer than he need have done, looked wistfully 
into her face, sighed to see how bright and un- 
shadowed that face was, and with a heavy heart 
turned and left the room. No sooner was he 
gone than Bhoda ran to the window to watch 
him out. She saw him pass down the garden ; 
she caught a last lingering look raised to the 
window where she stood, and she was half 
tempted to throw him, now that he was at so 
safe a distance, the kiss she had before reftised. 
But the spirit of mischief was too strong in her, 
and so instead of following her first impulse she 
dodged behind the curtain, hoping he could not 
see her; but he did see her perfectly well, and 
went away half comforted. 

Those are easily satisfied who expect but little. 
Frank certainly did not think that Bhoda cared 
for him a tenth or even hundredth part as well as 
he did for her; but he did think that she cared 
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for him more than for all the other fellows who 
made up to her — ^that sooner or later she wonld 
be his wife^ and as such woidd be true and leal to 
him as his mother had been leal to his father and 
Mrs. Hayes to Rhoda's. Wifehood would teach 
its own lesson of love. At present she was little 
more than a spoilt wilfiil child, who had been too 
long accustomed to treat life as a pleasant joke,, 
to take anything very seriously; even such im- 
portant things as love and marriage. At least 
she liked him better than any one else ; and if 
the looks she gave him from time to time were 
not love they were something uncommonly like 
it. To this comforting reflection, which was the 
general winding-up of every anxious thought, 
was now added another. She had gone to the 
window to watch him out of sight ! That was 
the vision that haunted him most persistently 
afterwards — Ehoda, radiant and laughing, peep- 
ing at him from behind the dark red curtain — a 
vision of youth and health and gladness. It was 
thus he saw her in his fancy always, until they 
met once more, and the memory of the then 
faded before the reality of the now. 

Prank started the next morning by an early 
train. His mother accompanied him to the 
station, and saw him take his seat with a most 
suggestive-looking basket placed beside him. 
Now Prank in no way objected to the basket, 
or its contents at least ; for his appetite was as 
good as his heart, and being still young he had 
not yet attained to the lofty contempt for cakes 
and sandwiches so indispensable in a hero of 
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romance. Nor do I intend to exalt him into my 
hero of romance^ or anything at all like it^ 
though no doubt he deserves it more than most, 
none the less perhaps because the cynical spirit 
of the age had not as yet taught him contempt 
for his mother and her simple love-gifts. No, 
he did not object to the basket, but he was glad 
Bhoda was not by to laugh at it and him, for he 
had no great relish for being laughed at, more 
especially by her. 

The train started, and away Frank sped, keep- 
ing his head turned as long as possible in the 
direction of the town where she slept and 
dreamt — perchance of him !— spite of a driving 
wind that was blowing soot and sparks right 
into his face. 

Ay, look your last, good honest Frank, and 
dream what dreams you will for yourself and 
her— the time wiU come when dreams are no 
longer possible. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

OW very small a matter will sometimes 
turn the heads of men. Who, for 
instance, would have thought that the 
people of Woollingford, about whom 
so much good was spoken in a former chapter, 
would have their heads turned by a sermon ? A 
dissolution of Parliament, yes, or a rumour of 
war, or a rise in the market ; but a sermon ! 

It must, however, be said, in justice to our 
model town, that it was chiefly among the 
women that the epidemic raged ; for head- 
turning, and table-turning too, is an epidemic 
like any other ; violent, contagious, but dying 
out at last — harmlessly for some, fatally for 
others. 

The Graemes epidemic was raging now in 
Woollingford ; and not only did it turn heads, 
but old-established rules and customs, topsy- 
turvy. 

The streets, those busy streets, always so 
crowded of an afternoon, were deserted ; and it 
was the same with the shady alleys and lanes. 
The public promenade was now the wood sur- 
rounding Mrs. Wills^s cottage. Go when you 
might, at whatever hour, in whatever weather^ 
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you were sure to find more than one goodly 
company of pilgrims braving heat, rain, and 
mud, to worship at the shrine of their new 
divinity. 

Arden Graemes alone was spoken of. All 
other subjects were for the moment set aside. 
As for the male population of the town, who had 
hitherto held so high a place in the female 
esteem, and been so shamefully spoilt, they were 
now as shamefully snubbed and neglected. To 
be a tolerably nice young man is one thing, to 
be 9^ ciUbriU another. So the ladies of Wool- 
lingford neglected not only their kitchens and 
workbaskets, but even their matrimonial 
chances, to run after Arden Graemes. ^^ Never, 
in all her born days,'' had good mother Wills 
such an influx of visitors, and as to jelly, she 
might have set up a shop of that one article, 
and done no such bad affair either. Master 
Tommy, that miracle of grace, converted and 
canonized in a week, received as many gifts and 
other delicate attentions as did ever brother 
saint ; and several desperate attempts were even 
made to force an acquaintance upon poor Mrs. 
Graemes, but they one and all signally failed. 
She was, emphatically speaking, a poor creature, 
poor apparently in circumstances, poor in health, 
in spirits, and in nerves. When addressed, she 
would start and quiver like a frightened bird ; 
and throughout the parley, her one idea seemed 
always to get away as soon as possible, and 
creep back into the retired nook from whence 
she had all too imprudently ventured forth. 
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Her extreme nervonsness rendered her altogether 
unfit to associate with others^ for it even robbed 
her of the power of understanding what was 
said to her. Her head bent slightly forward^ 
her eyes averted, she always appeared to be lis- 
tening or waiting. 

Miss Wright, whom nothing could dauntj 
nothing repel, actually forced an entrance into 
the dim, dingy parlour, and kept the poor little 
woman nailed down in her chair for nearly half 
an hour, whilst every moment the nervous flush 
deepened, and the look of anxious expectancy in 
the troubled eyes. 

'^Is ft your son you're expecting home?'* 
asked Miss Wright at last, staring her unflinch- 
ingly in the face. . 

Mrs. Graemes almost leapt from her chair^ 
and it was some time before she could sufSciently 
still the beating at her heart to answer with tre- 
mulous incoherency, " Oh dear no, he could not 
be back ; at least she did not know, she could 
not say; but what had made her ask that? 
whatever could have made her ask that T* As she 
spoke, she cast on her visitor a quick suspicious 
glance from under her quivering lids, and fell to 
trembling all over, looking so abjectly miserable 
that Miss Wright was actually moved to some- 
thing almost like pity, and coming to the con- 
clusion that nothing was to be got out of her^ 
left; her in peace, and gave up, from that hoor^ 
all idea of pumping, in that quarter at least. 

What Miss Wright gave up, no one else of 
course attempted; so poor Mrs. Graemes had 
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her dingy parlour to herself^ and could start 
and shiver at her ease, no prying eyes being near 
to betray her. 

Not less unsatisfactory than the mother was 
the son. In vain were kitchens, workbaskets, 
and matrimonial projects neglected for his sake, 
in vain were pilgrimages made to wood and 
cottage ; he was never to be found in either, or 
anywhere indeed within many a mile df them. 
Wonders were told of his pedestrian wanderings. 
He was constantly to be heard of in some distant 
village, town, or wood, never remaining longer 
than a day in any place. Where did he sleep, 
where eat ? A veil of mystery wrapped him 
round, adding not a little to his popularity. His 
ways were so strange, so unlike those of other 
mortals. No matter how great the heat, and 
that summer was a very hot one, he always 
walked bare-headed, carrying his wide-awake in 
his hand, and generally at a rapid pace. Some- 
times, however, he would stop short abruptly, 
and remain an hour or more on the same spot, 
and even in the same attitude, as if lost in a 
trance of thought. Now he would hurry on 
through towns and villages like one pursued, his 
face white, his hair blown wildly about his face, 
never halting, never even lifting his eyes from 
the ground. At other times, arrived in the 
market-place, the green where the school- 
children gathered in play-hours, outside the 
public-house, wherever in short a crowd collected, 
he would suddenly stand still, run his eye over 
the motley assembly, and telling them that God 
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had sent him there to open to them the vision 
that had been granted to him that night for 
their sakes^ he would break out into one of the 
passionate bursts of eloquence that bad already 
made him so famous throughout England. 
Miraculous instances of sudden conversion were 
not wanting to swell his triumph. He took 
men^s consciences by storm, shaking the trem- 
bling soul to its very centre. He not only gave 
it fine words, he wept, he struggled, he agonized 
with it. It was not the lightning flash, blinding 
or destroying, but the rending earthquake 
tearing up the stubborn soil and forcing from 
its bosom its most hidden secrets. Crimes that 
had been for years concealed were brought to 
light through his agency ; the most hardened 
reprobates were converted, and, like Tommy 
Wills, became saints in no time. Of these 
wonders all Woollingford heard of course, and 
gnashed its teeth in baffled rage and vexation. 
There was the great preacher who made such a 
sensation wherever he appeared, living within a 
mile of their very doors, and with all their 
plotting they could not so much as get a sight 
of him. It was tantalizing — yes, it must be 
owned, most tantalizing — ^but what was to be 
done ! A meeting was called, with Miss Wright 
at its head, and it was finally settled that a re-* 
connoitring party should be sent once more to 
the cottage, and the habits of the illustrious 
lodger be more particularly inquired into. When 
did he go out ? When come in ? What were 
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his meal hours ? How could his eager adorers 
best contrive to see him? 

Mrs. Wills^s answer was anything but satis- 
factory. He was scarcely ever at home ; when 
he did return it was generally late at night, then 
they would hear him pacing up and down over- 
head till morning. As to his habits, she knew 
next to nothing of them. It was his mother 
who waited on him, and wouldn^t so much as 
let any one enter his room. 

^' And his meals V 

'^ Oh, as to them,'^ she answered, in an awe- 
struck voice, " it was her belief that he never 
ate or slept either, regular, like other people ; 
but that he took a scrap here and there when he 
could get it, and spent whole nights out in the 
open fields in prayer.^' 

This latter supposition was confirmed by 
Farmer Prymm, who, returning home late one 
night from a public dinner, swore to having seen 
the minister or his ghost, kneeling under the 
great tree on Beckiugton Rise, just where he had 
preached that memorable sermon, his hands 
clasped and upstretched, and the full moon 
shining down on the red hair and wild white 
face, which looked altogether so awful that, 
seized with terror, he rode on for his life, never 
so much as slackening rein until he reached the 
farm, which he did all faint and trembling, much 
to the alarm of Mrs. Prymm, who, however, in 
true wife fashion, cast a most imgenerous doubt 
upon both the vision and his sobriety. " Alter a 
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public dinner Mr. Prymm was apt to see queer 
things/^ she said. But the rest of Woollingford 
believed^ and Beckington Bise became quite a 
fashionable moonlight promenade. The moon 
the indefatigable promenaders saw plainly 
enough^ and the tree^ but not the kneeling 
preacher. That glorious vision had been re- 
served to bless the bleared sight of Farmer 
Prymm. The moonhght nights ceased^ and so 
of course did the walks ; and despair^ dark and 
deep, settled over the public mind. 

A meeting was once more called, with Miss 
Wright at its head ; but, though they all looked 
mighty wise, and very much was said upon the 
occasion, nothing whatever was eflFected. Miss 
Wright, defeated at all points, took to her bed 
with the worst bilious attack she had had for 
years. 




CHAPTER XV. 

RANK had already been gone nearly a 
fortnight ; but the business which had 
taken him up to town was not as yet 
arranged^ and so^ though he chafed and 
fretted, he was obliged to stay on. He wrote 
to Mrs. Hayes, a stupid schoolboyish letter 
enough, and though his heart was so full of 
tender beautiful thoughts of his absent love, the 
message he sent her at the conclusion of the 
missive was about as blundering and unmeaning 
an affair as can well be imagined. 

" Poor fellow, it must be a terrible bore for 
him to be up in town now, with all the dust 
and heat,^' remarked Mrs. Hayes, compas- 
sionately. 

" Must it ?'' said Rhoda, absently. She held 
the letter in her hand and her eyes were bent 
upon it, but her thoughts were far away. She 
was getting terribly absent, was Rhoda ; but the 
old people only smiled, as they noticed her ab- 
straction, and nodded significantly at each other. 
They, too, had been young once, were young 
still, for the matter of that, in all that makes 
youth beautiful — love and faith and sym- 
pathy. So they only smiled and nodded, and 
thought it a thing most natural that she should 
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at times look grave and even a little pale ; that 
her appetite should be impaired^ and her former 
eager interest in everything aronnd her less keen. 
She was in love, and Frank was away; but he^d 
soon be back now, and then all would be right 
and bright once more. 

The old people nodded and smiled ; but nurse 
Freeman, who had seen the child born, shook her 
head and frowDcd. Miss Rhoda was not firetting 
about Master Frank, of that she felt quite sure. 
What she was fretting about she could not tell ; 
but it wasn^t that. Had she even so much as 
looked out for the post ? Had she once gone to his 
mother to hear of him? Did she blush at the 
mention of his name as she used to do ? Miss 
Bhoda had a secret trouble, and it was her belief 
a secret attachment, or fancy at least. 

One evening Rhoda went into the kitchen to 
make the tea, and nurse being busy at the long 
deal table, labelling preserves, she oflFered to make 
the toast. The truth was that she felt too rest- 
less to stay in the drawicg-room, too nervous to 
be alone, and it was a real comfort to sit thus 
apart and unnoticed, whilst others moved busily 
around her. 

If nurse did not know what was the matter 
with her, she knew it even less herself. All was 
vague, shadowy, and uncomfortable ; feelings were 
at work within her that she could not under- 
stand. All the trifles of life^ its daily duties and 
occupations, its interests, even its affections^ had 
become flat and distasteful. From being the 
merriest of little chatterboxes^ the most arrant of 
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flirts, the most insatiable of pleasure-seekers, she 
had, within a few days, grown shy, secretive, and 
unsociable, and all because she was indulging in 
a foolish impossible day-dream. Take care, 
Bhoda, take care ! 

" Why, bless the child ! if she hasn't gone and 
let the toast burn all to a cinder/' 

Rhoda started, and coloured with vexation. 
" How stupid \" she cried, looking ruefully at 
the smoking bread. She was always, somehow, 
doing stupid things now, always ! " It's the 
second time I've burnt the toast to-dav ; but it's 
not my fault, I'm sure. I hadn't been holdiog it 
there a second. How provoking ! Whatever 
could I have been thinking of?" 

" Ay, ay ; that's it. What were you think- 
ing of? What are you always thinking of now? 
That's what I'd like to know." 

" Oh, I never think ; you've said so yourself a 
hundred and a hundred times. But how's the 
toast ever to be made now ? The fire's nearly 
out, and papa waiting." 

Rhoda pouted; then catching nurse's eye 
fixed upon her gravely, she burst out laughing — 
not quite her old merry* laugh, but the next best 
thing, and, anyhow, nurse was very glad to hear 
it. ^^ Why, whatever are you making that long 
face about? One would think I had burnt 
your best cap instead of a piece of bread. 
And — and ^" Nurse Freeman stared in dis- 
may ; her young mistress was actually crying ! 
^^ It's so stupid," she said, with peevish impe- 
tuosity. '^But I — I can't help it. I feel so 
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dull and nervous. To cry about a bit of burnt 
toast V' And she laughed in the midst of her 
tears, which she wiped away with angry im- 
patience, as fast as they fell. When they were 
quite over she felt that they had done her good ; 
and at the tea-table she was so bright and merry 
that the old people were delighted. "It was 
Fi'ank^s letter, of course, and his message to her 
at the end of it, that had put her into such high 
spirits/^ And, thinking this, they nodded and 
smiled more than ever. 

Tea over, she suddenly announced her inten- 
tion of paying the long promised visit to Mrs. 
Randolph. Any civility in that quarter was joy- 
fully hailed, and she started off, feeling the ground 
lighter under her feet than she had done for many 
a day. 

She walked briskly along ; but, arrived almost 
within sight of the gate, her heart misgave her. 
Mrs. Randolph, though as good a creature as ever 
lived, was decidedly a bore. She had but two 
topics of conversation at her command — ^^ My 
Frank, and my servants.'^ The graces of the one, 
and the gracelessness of the others. Rhoda's 
heart sank at thought of the infliction that 
awaited her; and accustomed to think only 
of herself, of what was agreeable or otherwise, 
she soon made up her mind to put off the eyil 
moment, and go quietly home. 

As she turned from the gate the thought of 
Arden Graemes flashed across her mind. She 
was not far from his home ; if she returned 
through the wood as she had intended doing, she 
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must pass the very door. Her heart gave a little 
nervous leap ; for, unlike the people of Woolling- 
ford, instead of running after the famous preacher, 
she strictly avoided every place where he could 
by any possibility be met with, and her first im- 
pulse on seeing him, at no matter how great a 
distance, would have been to fly. To avoid pass- 
ing the cottage now, she resolved to cut across 
a field, the end of which would bring her into the 
wood at a safe distance from the house. Scarcely, 
however, had. she opened the gate and passed in, 
than she stopped short, struck dumb with terror, on 
seeing Farmer Prymm^s bull, of whose ferocity she 
had often before been warned, standing not many 
paces ofl^. With tail erect and menacing, its 
huge head bent nearly to the earth, and the 
red lurid eyes fixed, not upon her — no, thank 
God for that ! but upon some object which the 
hedge prevented her seeing. Afraid of drawing 
its attention to herself, she stood silent, breath- 
less, not daring to move or cry. A low subdued 
bellow, and the infuriated brute made a sudden 
rush, her fascinated gaze following its course 
imtil-as in her terror she bent slightly forward 
— she saw, not many steps from the spot where 
she stood, his back turned to the approaching 
danger, of which he seemed quite unconscious, 
Arden Graemes. She tried to send forth a warn- 
ing cry, but her lips refused to utter it. To 
stretch forth her arms as if to ward off the coming 
doom, but they hung powerless by her side. 
Then suddenly, acting on impulse with no clear 
idea either of self-preservatioii or sdf-immolation^ 
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led on by blind unreasoning instinct, slie sprang 
forward, and interposing her own body between 
the savage beast and its nnconscious yietim, sank 
with a sharp cry at the man's very feet. She had 
not falDted ; but extremity of terror robbed her 
of all power, both of speech and feeling. For 
some time she saw nothing, heard nothings 
realized nothing. He had spoken, but his words 
had failed to reach her. 

'^ Is he gone T' she faltered out at last, but 
without removing her hands from her face. 

" No/^ he answered, in the low, sweet voice 
last heard on Beckington Rise. " But you have 
nothing to fear ; it will not hurt either you or 
me — it could not. Get up, I will see you safe 
out of the field.'' 

There was something of command both in the 
words and tone. Without rising she looked up 
at him. He was bending towards her with the 
strange, shadowy smile sh^ had before noticed 
hovering about his lips, but his lips only, for the 
eyes were solemn even to sadness as they looked 
down straight into hers. " It cannot harm us, 
you see," he said, the smile deepening, as also 
the intense abstraction of his gaze, and he pointed 
to the bull, who stood motionless, but threatening 
still, at a respectful distance, as if suddenly 
arrested in his headlong course. Was it any 
great wonder if at that moment the man before 
her seemed to Rhoda Hayes something more than 
mortal. " Get up," he repeated, softly. '' You 
have nothing to fear," and he held out to her 
his hand. She did not take it, but she rose in 
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obedience to his command^ and they left the 
field in silence side by side. Scarcely had the 
gate closed upon them than the bull made a 
furious rush at it, striking it wildly with its 
horns, and uttering a roar of baffled fury ter- 
rible to hear. 

Rhoda started back with a cry of terror. 
" Wont he break open the gate ?^' she asked of 
her companion, who was walking on in calm 
unconcern. 

^' I told you that you had nothing to fear ; he 
could do us no harm ; but that you did not 
know, of course not — ^how should you ? He did 
not know it either, poor brute ! He did not 
know that with all his strength and fury he is 
powerless to harm us, you and me, as the ten- 
derest lamb of his master's flock. He would 
have fallen dead at our feet, struck to the earth 
by the violence of his brute passions, sooner 
than have been allowed to harm a hair of our 
heads. But all this you did not know; how 
should you ?'' 

She could but marvel at him and his words, 
and they walked on in silence until he suddenly 
stopped short, and looking up for the first time 
she found that they had reached the cottage. 
His hand was upon the gate. 

She took it as a sign that he was going in, 
and she must pass on alone. 

'^ Oh, thank you V^ she stammered out in 
iiurried confusion. '^ I did not know. Good 
evening.^' 

He had now opened the gate and stood within. 
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'^ Come/' he said, in a tone rather of command 
than entreaty, '^ come in with me to my mother; 
she is expecting you/' 

" Expecting me ?'' was all Rhoda could say, 
looking np, bewildered and trembling still, into 
the fair young face, that looked so strangely 
young and fair just then, with the red light of 
the setting sun flashing into vivid gold its 
heavy frame of hair, with its fitful, child-like 
smile and great tranquil eyes. 

" Yes, you. Do not be afraid ; come/' 

She could as little have resisted the slight 
beckoning of his hand as the irresistible impulse 
that had made her try to save his life at the 
risk of her own. She followed him in, up the 
little garden, with its stiff cabbage rows, and 
two straw beehives on a bench below the 
cottage windows, into the cool, dim parlour, 
with its deep, solemn hush, all the deeper^ 
as it seemed to her, for the drowsy hum of 
bees finding its way in through the latticed 
window. 

The little lady she had before seen at the 
stationer's shop, dressed in deep mourning, and 
wearing a widow's cap, rose on their entrance, 
but did not advance. Arden Graemes took the 
young girl's trembling hand in his cool, soft 
palm, and led her up to his mother. " Here she 
is, mother ; this is Rhoda Hayes !" 

That he should have known her name did not 
at the time strike Rhoda as odd ; nor even that, 
perfect strangers as they were, he should hare 
taken her hand. All was so unreal, so like a 
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dream^ that one thing could not surprise her 
more than another. ♦ 

The widow welcomed her young visitor in the 
low, hurried whisper that always suggested the 
idea of its being accompanied by violent beatings 
of the heart. " Good evening, my dear j very 
glad to see you. Wont you sit down ? Yes, 
yes, pray do ; you must be tired ; the weather is 
so trying; this unusual heat, you know; but 
there must be a little breeze this evening; I 
think I heard it rising, or, perhaps, it was only 
the leaves of the chestnut tree outside. But sit 
down, my dear ; pray do, you must be tired.^' 

Rhoda, scarce hearing what she said, had 
sunk into a chair ; and feeling very queer, as 
she had never before felt in her life, she was 
seized with a mortal fear that she was about to 
do something foolish — ^to faint away, or go into 
hysterics, or something equally unprecedented 
and unpardonable. Seeing this, she began to 
tremble so violently and turned so pale that Mrs. 
Graemes noticed it. " Are you ill V^ she asked, 
anxiously. " What is it, my dear ? Oh, Arden ! 
you haven't been frightening the poor child I 
You couldn't have done that, surely V* 

" Oh no, no !" sobbed Rhoda, now fairly 
giving way. " He was so good. But — but I 
thought he would be trampled to death. It was 
so dreadful !'' 

In as few words as possible Arden related the 
circumstances to his mother. '^ She feared for 
me, you know, mother, and wished to save me.'' 

Thinking the matter over afterwards, Rhoda 
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was glad that he had not misjudged her ; that 
he had not attributed the rash action to cowardice 
or a desire for his protection. These few words 
were his only acknowledgment of the involim- 
tary service ; but it more than satisfied her. 

" Poor child V^ said Mrs. Graemes^ com- 
passionately. " It was a mercy he did not kill 
you both.'' 

'^ She wished to save me/' continued Arden, 
in that dreamy^ musing tone most habitual to 
him ; " she could not know that no evil can 

come near me or her either, until " Here 

he broke off abruptly, and silence fell once more 
over the room. 

Rhoda was glad of the silence, of the perfect 
quiet, to recover entirely from the late excite- 
ment. She was glad of the deep, solemn hush, 
broken only by the drowsy hum of the bees 
growing fainter and drowsier as the hives fiUed. 

" The sun has set, and you have still far to 
go," said Arden at last, but without looking 
round. 

Rhoda rose at once, as if in obedience to his 
words, and held out her hand to Mrs. Graemes. 

^^ Good-bye, my dear," said the little lady, 
gently. " God bless you ! Take care of your- 
self; and — and " She lowered her voice, as 

if about to say something confidential ; then she 
stopped, flushed painfully, and again repeated 
her " God bless you !" looking wistfully the 
while into the pretty, radiant face — ^radiant with 
youth and health, and almost unshadowed glad- 
ness, or so at least it appeared to the wearj^ 
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worn-out woman. Arden Graemes accompanied 
Rhoda to the gate, and out of it into the wood. 

" Oh, thank you V^ she said, in a low, humble 
tone, very different from that in which she 
would have thanked poor Frank for the like 
piece of civility. '^I am so sorry to have 
detained you so long. Thank you ; good 
evening/* 

*' I will walk home with you,'' he said, quietly. 

She stammered out a few deprecating words, 
in which the assurance that she was very sorry — 
several times repeated — was the only intelligible 
sentence ; then she glanced up at him shyly, 
with eyes full of meek contrition. 

He answered neither word nor look, but 
walked on; and she followed him mechani* 
cally, like one in a. dream, conscious of but one 
thing only — ^his presence, and the strange influ- 
ence it exercised over her. 

After a silence, that in any other man she 
would have resented as an unpardonable offence 
when in her fair company, he asked abruptly, 
"What brought you so far fix)m home, and alone?'' 

" I meant to pay a visit," she answered, 
meekly enough, and feeling that whatever ques- 
tion he might ask, she must answer it, whether 
she would or no. 

'' And why was the visit not paid ?" 

She stared at him in blank amazement. " How 
could he know that ? Had he been watching her ?" 

He was watching her now ; and as, awakening 
from her surprise^ she felt his eye upon her, her 
own dropped to the ground ; and her heart beat 
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wildly, almost to sickness. He was evidently 
waiting for an answer, and she faltered out a 
very stupid one — '' I don't know/' 

" And why did you take the field way, instead of 
going direct through the wood, which is both 
shorter and pleasanter P'' 

" I don't know," she stammered again. She 
did know perfectly well, but he must not. 

^^ You don't know I No, no, of course not. 
Men are wise now-a-days, and know, or think 
that they know, all — all that is in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath — that has been kept 
secret from the foundations of the world; that 
the angels themselves fear to look into they 
know, but not the mainspring of their own 
actions. Ask them what impulse urges them on 
through life, and they answer, in their blind 
ignorance, ^ I don't know.' " 

He spoke rapidly, with a certain wild impa- 
tience, and Rhoda listened and wondered, un- 
certain whether he was talking to her or 
making up a sermon. 

" The watchword of all ages has been search ! 
and men have searched into the mysteries of 
heaven and hell, into the bowels of the earth, 
into the land of shadow ; science and art and 
knowledge increase, day by day, and each suc- 
ceeding generation cries exultant, ^ Ha I ha ! 
we have searched, and all that is to be known we 
know ;' and the cry rings out, ' Search, search I' 
and they grope on and on, and little know, 
poor, blind, fate-driven mortals, that the search 
should begin with themselves — that their work may 
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be great ; but they themselves remain small^so long 
as they are but as machines^ wound up to action 
by another than themselves ; that so soon as 
the thinkings acting soul can give to himself the 
answer of his aetions clear and true, he has 
entered upon the glorious mystery of eternity, 
and earth has nothing more to teach him. He 
has risen above it, its sorrows, its temptations, its 
BufiFerings — ^he sees the why in all, and rises 
above their deadening, degrading influence. He 
knows why he must toil on unceasingly to the 
end, why he must live, why he must die. Life 
is the seed, eternity the harvest. Woe unto 
him if when the time of harvest comes the seed 
has not been sown ! But all this you do not under- 
stand ?" he asked, turning round upon her with 
an abruptness that made her start and tremble. 
No, she certainly did not; and feeling very 
foolish and ignorant and unworthy, she ^ould 
but hang her head and remain silent. 

^^ If men could but see,'' he continued, re- 
lapsing insensibly into a tone o^ dreamy abstrac- 
tion, ''that eternity is but another and more 
glorious name for progress ; that one world, one 
state of being, but continues what another has 
begun ; that the soul takes to itself a form as 
the body does a garment, casting it off when 
worn out, only to clothe itself with another — that 
results, being but things of time, die; but the 
guiding impulse, being the child of eternity, 
never. Thank God, thank God I or else what 
would life be to the thinker, who compares the 
result with the aim — the work completed^ with 
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the work planned? Short-sighted philosophy, 
that sees in all his efforts but disappointment 
and dissatisfaction, when he should see but a 
beginning ! Can a noble thought or impulse 
die, will not each onward step in this world be a 
higher step in the successive worlds of thought 
and action in which we are to work out our im- 
mortality? "Why do not the dead return to 
earth ? Because the soul cannot look back — 
from each successive state of being it gathers 
the sublimer impulses that wrought the result 
that has been lost, or left behind, and so it con- 
tinues its course onward and upward, until -*' 

He did not finish the sentence. Not aloud, at 
least; but his lips continued to move, and a 
smile sudden, rapturous, illumined his face, then 
died out as suddenly. 

" The two influences that rule a man's life are 
the fate that governs it and the will that governs 
fate. You must be led, or lead. This you 
understand, at least?'' 

Yes, she understood it ; and at that moment 
she felt that wherever he might lead she would 
follow, no matter how hard or difficult the way. 

'^ It was not the beauty of the evening that 
tempted you out to-day ; that made you turn 
from the gate you had intended entering, and 
turn in at another, where terror and danger 
threatened. It was your fate leading you on; 
and when you were yet afar off, I heard you 
coming, I heard how step by step you were led 
on to the meeting that I knew must be." 

'' You saw me coming/' she murmured, scarce 
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knowing what she said ; for the wild mystic 
words^ and the look that had fallen like a 
lightning flash upon her face^ had altogether 
bewildered her senses. 

" Hark V he cried, stretching out both arms 
towards the overhanging branches that, stirred 
lightly by the evening breeze, swayed to and fro 
above their heads. " The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 
The Spirit I'^ he repeated softly, and again the 
deep mystic look fell upon her face. " Have 
you never heard faint whisperings when no one 
was by — quick stealing footsteps coming and 
going? Have you never thrilled to emotions 
for which you could not account, been haunted by 
a presence unreal to the senses ? — ^but how real 
to the soul ! Have you not felt all this lately ?" 

Rhoda^s head swam, and she felt her brain 
grow dizzy. What could be the meaning of 
his words ? What their connexion with the 
fancies that had lately tormented her ? 

'^ You have entered upon a new world, the 
world of thought, and are nearer to the truth 
than you ever were before. A cloud of witnesses 
are around you, and you will hear voices where you 
never heard them, and see visions undreamt of 
in the duller life of the senses. But you will 
not see what I see, nature picturing forth the 
decrees of fate, visions of the future in the 
clouds of heaven, in the shadows as they lie 
along your path. At noon the sun was high. 
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and the breeze hushed^ and nature sang aloud 
with her thousand different voices bewildering 
the heart and making it glad^ and no shadows 
could come where all was light I But now the 
sun has set^ and the breeze is abroad with its sad 
mysterious whisperings, and the shadows wiU 
come stealing on^ and quiver and darken^ and 
meet, one chasing the other along the spell- 
bound earth, until what has to be done is done^ 
and then comes on the night, when all is dark^ 
and cold, and still. But the sun that sets to- 
day will rise to-morrow. Night is but the pre- 
cursor of the morn — darkness of the light ! Oh ! 
for light when the dajr's work is done and the 
night past ! Oh ! for light, perfect light at 
last V 

Every feature of the pale uplifted face shone 
with a perfect rapture of holy passion. No 
wonder that Rhoda gazed and gazed, and could 
have worshipped him as he stood before her in 
his saintly beauty and sublime character of 
preacher and teacher. 

'^I wish I could do something,'' she said, 
simply. " I will try, indeed I will, if only you 
will tell me what.'' 

^^What is to be will be," was the mystie 
answer. " I foresee the end as I did the begin- 
ning, but meanwhile I must wait. With God 
there is no to-day or to-morrow. We but make 
such things to ourselves in our blind ignorant 
haste. Children of the day, we. make for it a 
God, and falling down before it in trembling 
worship, call it Time. But I have learnt to 
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look beyond^ and must wait as the Spirit has 
shown me/' 

They had long since left the wood, and 
traversing the lanes for some time had now 
reached the stile where Rhoda had come so 
unexpectedly upon Frank. She had still some 
little distance to go before she reached home, 
but here Arden Graemes stopped short. 

^' Good-bye/' he said, plunging another of his 
burning looks right down into her very soul. 
"May the blessing of God rest on you, and 
make you worthy of the destiny that has been 
prepared for you throughout the ages of eternity ! 
To His safe keeping I commit you until we meet 
again/' 

" Until we meet again \" Mechanically she 
echoed his words, and that was her only 
farewell. 

He did not offer her his hand, but his gaze 
was upon her still ; and as she felt it her heart 
grew sick and faint, her eyelids drooped, but 
she neither spoke nor moved. 

" It is getting late, and I have nothing more 
to say.'' 

He held the gate open for her. She passed 
through, and across the field, and out into the 
road without once looking back. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

jND to say that the child's unchanged 
and just what she always was ! are 
they blind or am I ? She may laugh 
and talk and try to throw it oflF, but 
she can't deceive me — she's got something on her 
mind or my names's not Hannah Freeman — and 
to think that they shouldn't notice it ! When 
they see her look dull and mopy they say she's 
fretting about Master Frank — fretting about him^ 
indeed ! I should like to know when she ever 
did that ? But I'm glad I spoke out my mind — 
that's a comfort anyhow — ^there's many a young 
thing has gone off that way like the snuff of 
a candle, no one knowing the why or the where- 
fore till it's too late. If they don't see things a 
bit clearer now, it's none of my fault at least !" 
That very evening nurse Freeman had, as she 
expressed it, spoken out her mind to her mistress^ 
leaving her in a state of bewildered distress that 
grew every moment more intolerable, until, on 
her husband's return, she looked altogether flushed 
and miserable. At the first words, however, ''Do 
you know, dear," her brow cleared, the anxiety 
that had seemed so great when borne alone, lost 
more than half its ten'ors when he patted her hand 
and smiled down upon her, ''she frightened 
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me so, you see, dear/' she began, trying to 
repeat nurse Freeman's words in as simple and 
straightforward a form as possible ; for she knew 
that he liked everything clear and to the point, 
and she was apt to ramble a little when agitated. 
'^ She said that our Rhoda was not at all our 
Rhoda. I mean not at all like herself — that 
she's got some secret trouble which isn't Frank, 
she says ; for she's no more fretting about him 
than I am, and to be sure, though I love the boy 
like my own, I don't just see what I should fret 
about him for. Only I wish he'd come back to 
cheer Rhoda up a bit, for nurse says that when 
alone she'll sit for hours without doing anything 
or so much as caring to be spoken to, which isn't 
natural or her nerves either, nurse says, which 
she never had so long as she can remember, which 
is ever since which she was bom and before too. 
And at night she often sees her candle burning 
when she should be long in bed ; and last Satur- 
day her new white dress came back and she 
never so much as tried it on, but put it away in 
a drawer turned inside out as it was ; and nurse 
says that all this shows she's some secret trouble 
which is as sure as anything, for she herself 
knew a young girl who went off with the same 
symptoms, and no one knowing anything about 
it till too late." 

Mrs. Hayes, morally convinced that she had 
made her statement as laconic as any Spartan 
could have done, looked up appealingly into her 
husband's face. 

Now Mr. Hayes had little faith in nurse's 
VOL. I. 16 
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judgment^ but much in her affection. He told 
his wife to say nothing to Rhoda ; he would 
watch her closely for a day or two, and see 
whether there was anything really the matter 
with her. 

He did watch her closely and anxiously; and 
on the third day telling her to put on her hat and 
come out with him for a walk^ he tucked her 
arm within his and carried her off to a retired 
spot where they were not likely to be disturbed. 
When beyond view of all prying eyes, he told 
her that he believed she had something on her 
mind, and if so, it was cruel of her to keep it 
from him and mother, who had nothing in the 
world but her. 

Much more than this he said ; he had always 
been his daughter's best and most indulgent 
friend, and they might well speak together as 
friends now. He appealed to her by their 
mutual love ; by his white hairs ; by the memory 
of her happy childhood ; her mother's watchful 
care and devotion ; by all, in short, that the girl 
held dear and sacred. He spoke so gently^ so 
solemnly, that had her secret been any other she 
would have told it bim then and there ; she could 
not have helped it. But what was there to 
tell ? Nothing ! A dream, an infatuation, in whose 
reality she scarce believed herself, which it would- 
have been as impossible to put into words as 
to catch the wandering voices of the air of 
which Arden Graemes had spoken, and for^ 
which she was now always listening. Arden. 
Graemes had left Woollingford the day after 
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that strange meeting ; and she had felt his ab- 
sence an actual relief. For the first few days 
she even contrived to throw the thought of him 
from her, and paying the long talked of visit to 
Mrs. Randolph, had listened with pleasure and 
interest to all she had to tell of — '' my Prank.'' 
More than this, she had had something like 
a return of her old jealousy of the pretty fair- 
haired cousin, and sent Frank a message, half- 
kind, half-saucy, which greatly delighted the 
good mother, and the absent lover too, no doubt. 
But all this was only after all a temporary 
reaction, the bright girlish spirit freeing itself for 
awhile from the involuntary restraint imposed 
upon it. After the short respite came days of 
utter weariness and depression, when all was 
^^ stale, flat, and unprofitable.'' Meetings in the 
streets, morning calls, a new bit of finery, a 
drawing-room flirtation — how could she ever 
have cared foi: such things ? Then back upon 
her came with redoubled force the image of 
Arden Graemes, a being so entirely apart from 
the rest of the world — her world at least. As 
people, tired of the nine days' wonder, ceased 
to speak and think of him, she thought of him 
the more. They might forget— but could she ? 
She never gave herself the chance; she never 
tried to rouse herself or turn her thoughts to 
other things. When alone she loved to recall 
his every look and word, until at times the wild 
inspired face, with its ardent eyes and red elfin 
locks, rose so vividly before her that she would 
start and thrill as at some actual living presence. 

16 — % 
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Take care, Bhoda Hayes ! brooding thoughts 
such as these fill the churchyard and the mad- 
house. Your life, with its sacred duties and 
afiections, is the life best suited to you, whatever 
Arden Graemes may have said to the contrary ; 
and so your father would tell you if you would 
but open to him your heart. But she did not, 
could not. What had she to confess? Her 
father had never heard Arden Graemes, never 
even seen him. "What would he understand 
of the mystic words by which he had as it were 
bound her soul to his — her soul, only of course; 
that they would ever really meet again — that he 
could ever be more to her than a memory, she did 
not for a moment think. What therefore had 
she to confess ? Nothing ! Were she to tell her 
father all as she herself saw it, he would only 
laugh at her, and that would break her heart. 

She was silent, and the old man, his tone 
gentle still, but more solemn than before, con- 
tinued : " I've no right to force thy confidence, 
but I can ask it of thee, for I never asked aught 
of thee before in return for all the love Fve given 
thee. Take care, child ! a secret that can't be 
put into a parent's hands is a dangerous one to 
keep ; and if trouble should come upon thee, re- 
member that it would break mother's heart and 
mine ; remember that always.'' 

Rhoda felt her heart swell and her eyes fill; 
and she knew that either she must burst out 
crying, and throw herself on father's breast and 
tell him all, which was nothing more or less 
than that she was mad, that her only trouble was 
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that she could not forget Arden Graemes^s won- 
derful eyes, or she must laugh the matter oflF. 
Its being now so dark that the old man could 
not have seen the gathering tears, decided her. 
She gulped down the rising emotion, and burst 
out laughing; not her own merry, free-hearted 
laugh, certainly, but as near an approach to it as 
she could command. 

'* And so youVe been vexing your dear old 
heart about nothing ; how odd V^ 

" Nothing !" repeated Mr. Hayes, his face 
brightening wonderfully. '' Then we were mis- 
taken, mother and I; and you've nothing on your 
mind, after all ?'' 

" Nothing, of course ; what should I have upon 

it ? Vm just as I always was, only '' Here 

she felt the rebellious tears rising again, and 
drove them back with a great effort. 

'' Only what ?' 

^^ Only I have sometimes a stupid headache, 
which makes me feel dull and heavy.'' 

This was not what she had been on the point 
of saying, but she was glad she had stopped where 
she had, and was more than ever resolved to keep 
her own counsel. 

Mr. Hayes did not speak for some time. 

" Don't you believe me ?" asked Rhoda, 
pouting. 

^^ Yes, I believe thee,'' answered the old man, 
with touching simplicity. "Thy mother has 
never once lied to me through all these years, 
and I trust thee as I do her. And so there's 
really nothing in thy heart that mother and I 
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mnatn't know ? 8hj there isn't, and I'll believe 
thee." 

Rhoda laid there wasn't — said it with an hyste- 
rical giggle, feeling herself the while forsworn 
and miserable; and he believed her, the good, 
aingle-hearted old man, whose oaths to God and 
hia own conscience had through life been the 
literal yea, yea, and nay, nay, of Scripture. 

With a light heart and unshadowed connte- 
nance he drew her hand closer still within hia 
arm, and patted and fondled it, and never guessed 
■why the' other hand was so often lifted to her 
face, or how many tears it brushed away during 
that homeward walk. 

" The child's nothing on her mind, nothing at 
all, thank God," said Mr, Hayes to hia wife that 
evening ; " she told me so, and she wouldn't 
deceive ns, you know. She never did tell a lie, 
uererl But she says she's been suffering from 
headache lately, and feels low and dull. Now it 
was jnst the same thing with you once, Sarah, I 
remember ; it waa when " 

"Three months before Rhoda's birth, dear. 
I felt rather low just then, and you took me 
down to Hastings for a mouth. The little 
change quite set me up, and I've never been low 
since." 

Mr, Hayes gave his knees a sudden slap, and 
jumped up. " That's it, wife ; you've hit it 
exactly. A capital idea." 

Mrs. Hayes looked up in gratified amazement. 
A capital idea — she with a capital idea I She'd 
never had such a thing in her life I But some- 
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how the master was always giving her credit for 
ideas he had himself. 

"What idea, Peter?'' 

"Yours, of course; where could I find a 
better? A little change; yes. Bhoda shall 
have a little change, and it'll set her up as it 
did you. I thought you'd hit upon the right 
thing." 

A day or two after that Bhoda got a most 
kind and pressing invitation from aunt Bettina. 
Aunt Bettina was the wife of a well-to-do farmer 
living in a lovely hamlet about fifty miles distant 
from WooUingford. She had a perfect colony of 
little ones, as noisy and obstreperous a set of 
romps as the country side produced, but a colony 
to be proud of notvrithstanding, all being as rosy, 
healthy, and cheery as herself — ^which is saying 
much, for aunt Bettina was the very plumpest, 
rosiest, cheeriest Uttle matron imaginable. The 
first sight of her ample proportions and merry 
face might well have served to cure the most 
nervous and dyspepsical of patients. 

Regularly every year, either at haymaking or 
harvest-time, when the place looked its prettiest 
and gayest, aimt Bettina had sent off a pressing 
invitation to her niece Rhoda, and though the 
invitation had been as regularly declined, it was 
annually repeated, with the same warmth and 
heartfelt hope of its being at litst accepted. 
Never before, however, had she written twice iii 
the same year — and so late in the season too. 

" How tiresome she is," said Rhoda, yawning. 
" She knows I never go^ so dmb might as weU 
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save time and paper/' And she let the letter 
drop upon the table. 

Bhoda had been trying very hard the last few 
days to prove^ by smiles and laughter^ that she 
had really no secret trouble preying upon her 
mind. But of a mornings deny the sleeplessness 
of her nights as she mighty her pale looks and 
heavy lids betrayed her all too plainly. 

Mr. Hayes picked up the letter and read it. 

'^I say, wife, what do you think of my 
running down to Barton for a few days with 
Bhoda? I haven't seen Bettina since her mar- 
riage, and I shouldn't mind visiting the old place 
once more before I die. What do you say V* 

There can be no doubt as to what Mrs. Hayes 
would have said to a proposition so monstrous as 
that of her being deserted by both husband and 
child, had there not been a previous understand- 
ing between the parents. As it was, she only 
looked wistfully from one to the other, and 
answered mildly, '^ Yes, dear, of course." Then, 
with a brightening look, but in a low, awe-struck 
tone, as if afraid of the sound of her own voice 
— " But couldn't I go too, dear ?" 

Mr. Hayes, who had drawn down his spectacles 
from his forehead to his nose to look at Bhods;, 
now pushed them up again from his nose to his 
forehead to look at his wife. He never could 
somehow look at her through his glasses — ^per- 
haps from the force of habit. 

'^ Eh ?" he asked, not quite sure that he had 
heard aright. Never since that first and last 
little change had Mrs. Hayes stirred farther 
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from home tlian a carriage could take her. She 
was corpulent and nervous ; and, moreover, being 
morally convinced that railways were among the 
signs of the latter days foretold in Scripture, 
and that they had far more to do with the devil 
than with science, she had a pious horror of 
them, both as an institution and mode of con- 
veyance ; and here was she actually proposing a 
railway journey! No wonder that Mr. Hayes 
doubted the evidence of his ears, and tried that 
of his eyes. 

'^ Yes, dear, I know,'' she went on, in a tone 
of meek deprecation, as if in answer to his sur- 
prise ; " but I shall have you and Bhoda to take 
care of me, and the distance is not great. I 
think I could manage it.'' 

So extraordinary a display of courage might 
well call forth an extraordinary display of feel- 
ing. Mr. Hayes jumped up from his chair, went 
round to where she sat, and gave her a good 
hearty kiss, that resounded through the room. 

Mrs. Hayes blushed like a girl, glanced shyly 
round, as if the walls had eyes, and smoothed 
the cap ribbons and collar that the caress had 
somewhat disarranged. They were no kissing 
pair, were Mr. and Mrs. Hayes; they never had 
been, even in their courting days — ^those weary 
days of waiting that had lengthened so gradually 
and imperceptibly into years ; and afterwards, 
in their early married life, before the shy re- 
straint of the old maid and bachelor had alto- 
gether worn ofP, had come the little child, and on 
her had been lavished all the pettings and fond- 
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lings each had found it so impossible to give the 
other. 

'' Then it's settled, eh, wife ? and we'll start 
as soon as possible, before the fine weather's 
quite over?" 

Bhoda tamely submitted to the plan, little 
guessing how great a sacrifice the home-loving 
old people had made in her behalf. 

Three days' calm reflection serving but to 
strengthen Mrs. Hayes in her heroic resolve, at 
the end of that time they started for the farm^ 
where they were received with a boisterousness 
of welcome bewildering, but pleasant. 

The first twenty-four hours of rough country 
life sufficed to show the ex-chemist how wisely he 
had acted in bringing Rhoda there. By the end 
of the second day she was an altered being. At 
Brakesly Farm, where every moment was filled 
up with busy, active occupation, she had no time 
for the indulgence of morbid imaginations, not 
five minutes' breathing time was allowed her. She 
was dragged now here, now there, for cousin 
Rhoda being, pretty, saucy, and gaily dressed^ 
won, as a natural consequence, the hearts of all 
the boys, down to the toddling baby, who con- 
ceived a violent passion for her bright rings and 
watch chain. 

The morning after their arrival Mr. HayeiEi^ 
returning from a stroll round the farm, found 
Rhoda in the great stone kitchen sitting in state^ 
a twin on either knee — singing to them, laughing^ 
tossing, and tickling them into a perfect frenzy 
of delight. That same evening from behind thie 
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latticed parlour window he saw her engaged in a 
game of hide-and-seek, entering heart and soul 
into the spirit of the fun, screaming^ hooting^ 
and running with the best of them. And be- 
cause the old man loved her so well^ and had 
nothings as he himself had said^ in the wide 
world but her and her mother, he felt his eyes 
grow dim, and his hands silently folded them- 
selves in thanksgiving. At the end of the week 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes left; Bhoda declared her 
intention of returning with them, but aunt 
Bettina wouldn't hear of it. The very idea of 
such a thing ! Just when the change was begin- 
ning to do her good, and a hundred brilliant 
projects were in contemplation ! and then a 
chorus of clamorous voices cried out, " No, no, 
she shouldn't be allowed to go — that she 
shouldn't'' — and she was hugged and pressed 
and tormented until, in sheer self-defence, she 
promised another week. Mr. Hayes changed 
countenance ; now that a separation was no longer 
necessary he didn't see why he shouldn't carry 
oflF his little girl with him. The week's change 
had done for her all that was necessary ; she was 
rosy and bright once more, and quite ready to 
go home with him and mother. But if his face 
betrayed him, nothing else did ; and Bhoda was 
too much accustbmed to be considered first in 
all things, to have any great consideration for 
the feelings of others. Make others happy by 
being happy yourself — ^that was the creed in 
which she had been brought up, and to which 
she adhered religiously. 
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On Saturday morning the smart dog-cart was 
brought out for the elders^ and the old tumble- 
down chaise for the rest. The boys were half 
wild to see uncle and aunt oflF — ^for the railway, 
always an object of intense interest to boys, was 
at too great a distance from the farm not to 
make a visit there a great and special treat. 
Long before the chaise reached the door it was 
besieged — steps, wheels, and sides creeking and 
groaning beneath the weight of the eager clam- 
berers. The benches were fought for valiantly, 
and the struggle was at its height when chance 
settled the question, as it has done many another 
of even more importance. The chaise rattled oflF, 
and rattled half the combatants on to the benches, 
and the other half on to their knees. One lap 
alone was respected by chance and the youthful 
warriors, that of cousin Bhoda, who, however, 
magnanimously offered it to an obstreperous iSve- 
year old urchin, who lay kicking in the straw at 
the bottom. 

Arrived at the station she was hurried off by 
her tormentors on a voyage of discovery, whilst 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, who wished to say a 
hundred things at parting, were left to pace the 
platform alone. Mr. Hayes would have preferred 
having her up to the last moment, for the part- 
ing was hard, and there was a vague feeling of 
pain and disquiet at his heart; but he smiled 
benignly after her as she was borne off in triumph, 
two hanging on to either arm, and the rest on. to 
the skirts of her dress behind, and observed to 
his wife — 
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Yes, yes,they\e teased the nonseuse out of her, 
eh, Sarah? — couldn't be sentimental if she tried, 
with those young rascals. Well, well, a week's 
no such long time after all, and when she returns 
Frank will be there and she'll turn the tables 
then, and keep up her spirits by teasing instead 
of being teased. She's all right now, anyhow, 
and a week's not such a long time after all, eh^ 
wife ?" 

Mrs. Hayes meekly assented that it was not. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

OTHER, Where's Rhoda— is she here V' 
It was Master Tommy who spoke^ 
as he came bursting headlong into the 
kitchen^ panting and breathless, and 
the cry was caught up by half-a-dozen eager 
voices echoing along the passage. 

'^ How should I know where she is ? If you 
want her, look for her/' 

" It's some trick she's playing us, I know ; 
we've been hunting for her the last half hour. 
I bet she's hidden somewhere here." 

'^Here, where, stupid? Under my petticoats 
perhaps !" 

Tommy knew his mother to be altogether in- 
capable of keeping a secret, great or small; if 
Rhoda had been in hiding anywhere about, aunt 
Bettina's face would have betrayed her. With a 
whoop and a shout therefore he dashed oflF, and 
his mother was left in peace for another half 
hour, when he returned, and repeated the same 
question in a doleful ill-used voice. " We haven't 
found her yet; we've been in the granary, the 
hayloft, the barn, and eveli in the pigstys, but 
she wasn't there." 

"And she isn't here either, so be off, and 
don't come bothering me again.'^ The boy de- 
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dared it was a horrid shame, and he wouldn't 
look any more — ^not he ; but he did look, per- 
sistently until supper-time, when he made his 
appearance once more^ as famished as a wolf and 
cross as a bear. 

The compliment of waiting, even for a guest, 
was one quite unknown to the Brakesly family. 
They came trooping in at meal time hungry as 
hunters, and it would have been an act of cruelty, 
of which soft-hearted aunt Bettina was incapable, 
to ask them to sacrifice their appetites to their 
manners. 

Supper was already half over when Bhoda 
might have been seen coming along the orchard 
path ; very distinctly she might have been seen, 
for the moon was at its full, and flooded the whole 
place in its wan white light. Perhaps it was 
this very wanness of light that threw so strange 
a pallor over the girl's face. She moved slowly 
on to the house, her eyes fixed in a blank vacant 
stare that saw nothing. The courtyard lay 
before her, she crossed it instead of turning into 
the garden, and entering by the back way, would 
have gone straight to her own room, but that the 
kitchen door stood ajar> aud some one caught 
sight of her. In a moment she was surrounded. 
'^ Where had she been? How could she have 
played them such a shabby trick ?'' 

She answered in a voice dull and mechanical 
as her look^ then said she wasi tired, and would 
go to bed. 

But the idea of goixig supperless tQ bed except 
in extreme cases of sickneaft * or misbehaviour. 
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was one too extravagant to be entertained by any 
one but herself; and Bhoda pushed forward from 
every side, soon found herself in her accustomed 
place at the table, a plate high piled with pork 
pie standing before her. And she ate and drank, 
and heard around her a strange hubbub of voices 
that seemed to reach her from afar ; and supper 
over, she went up to her own room, and locked 
the door behind her. She hardly knew that she 
had done so, she only felt the absolute necessity 
of being alone at last. 

She did not light her candle, but walked 
straight to the window as if for the purpose of 
shutting it, for the night was cold, and a sharp 
wind abroad; but she did not shut it, she only 
leaned against it her throbbing temples,and turned 
her gaze abstractedly towards a certain spot^ 
where, hidden away among the tall rushes, and 
overshadowed by the bending boughs of the alder 
trees, flowed the river — ^the river beside which 
she had once again met Arden Graemes. 

Partly in fiin, partly to escape the children, she 
had slipped away, and creeping along the hedge 
had reached the river-side. There she would be 
safe from pursuit, and proud of her manoeuvre, 
with laughing eyes, flushed cheek, and tumbled 
hair, she had just leaped the last stile when she 
came face to face with Ajden Graemes. 

a Rboda '' 

It was but a whisper, so faint, so soft, but it 
electrified her, and wrung from her a cry of 
actual terror. " You here V* 
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" Did you not expect me — did you not know 
that it must be ? I was waiting for you/' 

She tried hard to regain her self-possession, 
to stand quiet and unmoved in his presence. 
What had she to fear that she thus bent and 
trembled before him ? '^ I was so surprised/' she 
said, with a desperate eflFort to look indiflFerent. 

'^ Three days the sound of your approaching 
footsteps have been in mine ear, and your spirit 
said to my spirit — ' Wait for me, I'm coming V 
and so I waited, and you came." 

" You're preaching here ?" she asked, hoping 
that the sound of her own voice would help to 
set her at her ease. 

'^ Yes, to my own heart — the immortal soul 
pleading with the weak human heart, teaching it 
to be strong, that when the hour comes it may be 
ready. The hour is near now — so near, and the 
spirit is willing to meet it, but the flesh is weak 
still, miserably weak !" 

The words, though mystical, were simply 
spoken, and there was a wild ring of anguish in 
the tone, and a look of suffering in the pale 
boyish face that were unmistakable. 

Rhoda forgot herself and her embarrassment in 
feeling sorry for him. The instinct of pitv is so 
strong in the woman's heart. His being in 
trouble seemed to bring him so much nearer to 
her — to set them almost upon an equality. She 
was wishing that she could say something to 
comfort him, when he changed the current of her 
thoughts by asking abruptly, '' Why did you 

VOL. I, 17 
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not come before ? The moon has been three 
days at its full, why did you not come V^ 

'^ Come where V 

'^ Here, where I was waiting for you/' 

" I did not know that you were waiting for 
me/' 

" Then why are you here now ?'' 

The home questions, and that feeling of pity 
that had brought them so much nearer, made 
her bolder to answer. 

'^ It was a mere chance ; I was playing with the 
boys up there at the farm and ran away to 
hide/' How foolish and trifling all this seemed 
when spoken to him ! 

They walked on awhile in silence; she going 
towards home, he keeping close at her side. He 
was, as usual, the first to break the silence. 

" All things work together towards a given 
end ; many instruments are employed, the one to 
honour, the other to dishonour, but the result 
gained is the same. The motive power of each 
is diflFerent, the one sordid the other sublime, but 
the work is accomplished, the end gained. Earth 
records the result, eternity the motive. Were 
you out in the storm yesterday ? did you see how 
many agents were at work to call forth the one 
result? Lightning and thunder and rain; and 
nature awakened from her lethargic trance by 
the voice of passion, responded to it with a cry 
not less electric than its own as she flung herself 
all thrilled and panting into its embrace, pouring 
out in a sudden gust of eloquence, in sobs and 
sighs and long convulsive shudderings, the yearn- 
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ings that had before lain hidden within her 
bosom, hushing it into such solemn stillness till 
the hour of awakening came ! I saw how the 
river heaved and swelled, like the human breast, 
over which the hand of the storm has passed. I 
saw how the trees bent and shivered to the blast, 
as does the human heart before a mighty passion ; 
and I watched and saw how the wind tore off its 
fairest leaves, whirling them aloft in its delirious 
flight, then dashing them to the earth to wither 
and rot. And so is it, I said, with the tender 
feelings and emotions of the human heart — they 
yise on the storm wings of passion, following it 
enraptured in its giddy flight; but the end of 
the storm-tossed heart and the storm-tossed leaf 
is the same — sorrow, destruction, and shame — the 
rotting soil closing over its brief existence V^ 

Bhoda shuddered at the deep passion of his 
tone, there was something so awfully real in it. 
" He must be very unhappy,'^ she thought, and 
sighed. 

He caught the sigh, and turned sharply round 
upon her, a troubled look in the great wide-open 
eyes. " Why do you sigh ?" he asked ; and his 
voice was very sweet, dangerously sweet to the 
woman^s heart at which that great and solemn 
pity was throbbing. '^You cannot see what I 
see. Your ways are not my ways, neither your 
thoughts my thoughts ; yet the end of both is the 
same, and it is near now — so near ! What lies 
between it and me? A few weary miles — ^the 
waning of a moon — for there must be no light 
upon the earth then — and it is there I How is 

17— a 
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it that you do not see this^ that that can be ob- 
scure to you which is so clear to me ? Dark visions 
have sometimes come between your soul and 
mine — I could not see your face, or hear your 
voice, or feel the touch of your hand; but I 
waited and believed, and you have come to me — 
I knew you would V^ 

The question that had weighed so heavily on 
Rhoda's heart throughout the interview now rose 
quivering to her lips. " You are so good — I am 
so diflFerent — what could I ever be to you ?'* 

" God will show you when the time comes ; 
He gave you to me — He will show you/' 

" But I am so unworthy of ever being any- 
thing to you,'' she said, in a low, humble tone ; 
'^ our ways lie so far apart." 

Arden stopped short, and turned his deep, 
inscrutable look upon the woman, who, with slow 
step and meek bowed head, was walking at his 
side. 

" Is it for you," he cried, with stem excite- 
ment, " to limit the space that separates one 
immortal soul from another? ' Our ways lie 
far apart,' you say. Has not earth its revela- 
tions ? Did I not tell you that when the shadows 
fall, the earth reveals the secrets that the day had 
hidden ? I have seen them coming, and I know 
what they mean — that the goal is near. One 
chasing the other on and on, gaining upon it 
step by step, step by step — crime and retribu- 
tion, the pursued and the pursuer ! When the 
next moon rises, when it is once more at its 
full, where will be the fleeting shadows then ? 
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The one lying all hushed and still where before 
it fled ! — and the other ? — The past dropped 
away from the future, and life begun afresh with- 
out it — earth burying deep down in its bosom 
what it dare not reveal — Oh ! earth, earth, earth ! 
Oh, weary, haunted life ! Shadows coming and 
going, rising and faUing, hurrying on and on, untU 
the end has come, and the one shadow falls, never 
again to rise, gathering into itself at last all the 
shifting visions that made up a life — that one, 
the shadow of the cross upon the grave, life's 
one only reality ; and even that but a mere 
shadow too. Ha!'' he cried, breaking suddenly 
off, and seizing her hand in his, he pointed with 
a wild upward gesture to the moon slowly float- 
ing above their heads, then down to the ground 
at their feet. '' Side by side, hand in hand — 
do you see your destiny at last?" With a 
creeping sensation of horror Rhoda followed his 
look and gesture, and saw where their two 
shadows, his and hers, lay side by side, hand in 
hand, along the ground. '^ One in our life and 
work — the union of souls, the eternity of love." 

He stood before her, his radiant look bent 
full upon her face, the light of inspiration in his 
eyes, the sweet ineffable smile upon his lips. 
The hand he had seized lay passive in his burn- 
ing grasp, and its contact thrilled her with so 
intense a feeling that reason itself seemed mo^ 
mentarily to have given way. Something else he 
said, but she could not catch its meaning; then 
her hand was dropped, stiU quivering from the 
feverish claap^ and she was left alone with the 
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solemn moonlight overhead^ and the shadow^ one 
shadow only now^ at her feet. Arden Graemes 
was gone. She did not look back after him^ but 
walked straight on across the orchard and the 
yard^ into the house and along the passage^ until 
stopped^ as we have seen^ by the boys^ and 
carried off to the supper-table. And she had 
eaten and drunk^ and now^ locked in her own 
room^ she stood at the window^ her gaze turned 
to the spot where^ hidden beneath the tall reeds 
and bending alder boughs^ slept the river by 
which^ as fate would have it^ she had once more 
met with Arden Graemes. Colder and colder 
blew the winter wind, the moon went down, and 
darkness crept over the earth, but still she kept 
her post. By-and-by, feeling very tired, she 
drew up a chair, and sinking into it leant her 
arm upon the window-sill and her face down, 
upon it. So she sat through the midnight hours^ 
pondering bewildered, over the wonderful words 
she had heard that night. She did not wish that 
she had never heard them, but she did wish, 
vaguely, that she might never hear such again. 
A dim sense of their danger brooded at her 
heart — a dim dread of the future to which they 
pointed ; and feeling so weary, body and mind^ 
so unwilling to look back, so unable to look for- 
ward, she felt that it would be well, very well, if 
she could fall asleep thus with the music of his 
voice in her ear, and the strange heavenly rapture^ 
at her heart, and never more awake. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

HAT nonsense people do talk^ and 
they stick to it like gospel truth/' 
These were the first words that 
caught Bhoda's ear as she went 
down to breakfast next morning. '^ There's 
Jemima swears to having seen a gentleman 
standing at our gate before it was even lights 
and that gentleman none other than Arden 
Graemes/' 

'^ Arden Graemes !" was the ^ general excla« 
mation. ' 

" She says so ; but it's not I would be- 
lieve such nonsense. She's just gone mad 
about his preaching like every one else^ and 
fiEincies to see him everywhere." 

'^ He preached here ?" Bhoda forced herself to 
ask^ hiding her conscious face amid baby's brown 
curls as she kissed them. 

^^Yes^ about a fortnight back^ the Sunday 
before you came. I would have gone to hear 
him myself^ though I'm not for that kind of 
ranting — does more harm than good any day, I 
say — ^but still, as everybody went, I'd have gone 
too, only Gussie was ill, and father from home, 
so I sent Jemima and Betty instead, and won* 
derful things they had to tell, to be sure, ladies 
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fainting dead away, big men falling on their 
knees and howling like maniacs, others crying 
and sobbing like children. Fm sorry I couldn't 
go. You donH hear such things as that every 
day. I always hoped he'd preach again, but he 
didnH ; and for the stupid girl to fancy she saw 
him at the gate V^ 

" And why shouldn't she V' asked the farmeTj 
quietly. " Why couldn't he be standing at our 
gate as well as at any other ?" 

This was a new light for aunt Bettina. She 
had not regarded the matter in the light of 
probability, and her mind was too weak to grasp 
the novel idea. 

^' Well, to be sure he could/^ she answered^ 
dubiously, '* but I don't believe it. Those great 
people that you go ever so many miles to catch 
a sight of, don't go leaning over gates like 
any nobody, for such as Jemima to gape and 
stare at !" 

" If the fellow don't preach, whaf s he doing 
down here, I should like to know, leaning over 
gates and frightening the maids ?" 

^^ It's my belief he isnH here at all. I heard 
he'd gone up to London, for they're building 
him a grand new church there, and he's only 
travelling about the country till it's finished ; 
and a fine new house, too, they say, dose by^ 
for the great London folk are just mad to get 
him, and it's all done by subscription." 

A grand London house, a fine London con- 
nexion ! Bhoda's vain little heart beat high 
with its ambitious hopes. 
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^'He^s not much to look at, they say, 
comical figure enough at best, yet the women 
are all mad about him. You can't think,'' turn- 
ing to Bhoda, '^ what nonsense they were up to 
here. Every head was turned ; and as to that 
little goose, Lotty Rivers, so long as he was at 
Felton, she rode in every day on the chance of 
meeting him, sent him letters and presents, and 
went about quite wild with delight because she 
had dropped upon him somewhere or other, and 
he said ^ Good evening,' and smiled. The farmer 
had best look after her, as I told him, for a 
pretty catch she'd be to any one. But it!s no go 
with him, I'm thinking, for they say he's as good 
as engaged to a rich London lady, ever so grand, 
who folio vfs him about wherever he goes, and has 
given away half her fortune for the building of 
the church and house." 

'^ Happy man," chuckled Farmer Brakesly, 
from under his beard. ^' A church and a house 
and other good things dropping into his lap by 
the dozen. I'd turn saint myself for less." 

Bhoda's heart was beating very fast ; every- 
body mad about him here as at WooUingford ! 
— fine ladies with fine fortunes dying to have 
him — and he could think of her ! Or was she 
after all mistaken ? Had she mistaken the sense 
of his words ? and was he, as aunt Bettina said^ 
engaged to the grand London lady, and only 
thought of her as a convert? 

^' He lives with his mother, doesn't he ?" She 
forced herself to ask the question, for she feared 
aunt Bettina's quitting the subject which in- 
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terested her above eTery other. At the same 
time she complained of the heat of the fire, and 
pushed her chair back firom' it^ for she felt moat 
uncomfortably aware that the red blood was 
mounting. 

*' Yes, and a dowdy-looking body she isj poor 
thing ; but the father was of high birth, Fve 
heard say^ belonged to some grand Scotch fiumily, 
who turned him off for marrying beneath him. 
He's related to half the London aristocracy^ 
Mrs. WiUs says : but to be sure she can't know 
much about London or its aristocracy, never 
having been there.^' 

^^Oh, bother all that P' cried Master Tom, 
who^ had he been less busy with the cold apple- 
pie^ would have interrupted long since. '* What 
does cousin Rhoda care about such trash. She'd 
ten times rather hear about the pigs and ducksj 
eh, Rhoda r 

Bhoda said, '^ Oh dear, yes j much rather /' 
and then escaped to her room to think over 
what she had heard. When with Arden Graemes 
she forgot all but him and his words, but when 
removed &om his immediate presence she was 
not altogether deaf to the voice of reason that 
had told her more than once that her infatua- 
tion for him was madness— madness I Now, 
however, reason told a very different tale. It 
told her that to become the wife of a high-bom, 
rich, fashionable London preacher with his ehurch 
and house and grand connexion, was no such 
bad speculation for the ex-chenusfs daughter. 
" Why, she would be ten times higher than the 
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rector^s wife, who gave herself such airs ; and 
what would all the Woollingford girls say ? The 
rival belles who were so envious of her good 
looks^ would they not be ten times more envious 
of her good fortune ? And aunt Bettina, who 
seemed to think so much of him, what would 
she say if she knew what she knew, whatever 
would she say to that ? 

Bhoda did not ask herself what father and 
mother would say, or poor faithful Frank, whose 
heart she was quite vain enough to think the loss 
of her would break. She was thinking of her- 
self, and of herself only — the brilliant future 
she had always sighed for — a high position in 
society ! not so much for the intrinsic value of 
the position, as to rival and outdo others in her 
own rank of life. Having thought over her 
position as Arden Graemes^s wife, until she felt 
quite dazzled by its prospective brilliance, she 
next tormented herself with doubts as to the 
real meaning of his mystic words. They had 
pointed plainly enough at marriage, it is true, 
but she would have preferred his asking her 
point-blank to be his wife ; till he did so, she 
could not feel sure that it was that he meant. 
Surely he loved her — ^his words were so beautiful, 
his voice so soft; yet she could hardly say that 
either had been lover-like. Anyhow, he was 
more to her than any one ever had been, or 
ever could be. To be his wife ! — ^the great 
man's wife, beloved by him, envied of all \ Well 
might he speak of her destiny as of something 
great and good. 
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All day she was in a perfect fever of restless- 
ness, longing for, yet dreading, the evening. At 
every chance word her cheek would flnsh and 
pale, her hand grow cold and tremulous ; at the 
opening of a door, the unexpected sound of a 
voice, she would start and tremble all over. As 
soon as it grew dark, which was very early now, 
for they were already in December, she found it 
impossible to keep within doors ; and more than 
once she made an attempt to slip out unper- 
ceived. But Tommy was up to her dodges this 
time, and came skurrying after her before she had 
even reached the yard gate. She remonstrated^ 
and even scolded, growing quite hot and eager^ 
but he was not to be got rid of; and so, afraid 
of coming upon her mysterious lover in such 
company, she reluctantly returned to the house^ 
and the rest of the evening seemed to her an 
eternity. 

The next day^s post brought a letter from 
home — a letter from father, with a postscript 
added by mother. Could any love be found in 
the wide world greater or better than that con- 
tained in those four simply-worded pages ? Such 
a love is seldom given to a life more than once ; 
to Bhoda^s it had been given twice (and it was 
because they felt that Frank Randolph's love 
equalled theirs, that the old people were so 
willing to give their little daughter to him). 
They did not say that they missed her, or wished 
to have her back, for in this, as in everything else^ 
she must please herself; but in every word there 
breathed a yearning. 
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" They are not wanting you back, I hope, 
are they?^' asked aunt Bettina, anxiously. 

" Oh no ; they seem rather dull without me, 
but they say nothing about my going home/' 
Rhoda had skimmed carelessly through the four 
pages, too much accustomed to be petted and 
fondled by the old people to think much of the 
affection that read so cold on paper. 

Half an hour after the reading of the letter it 
was forgotten. Another thought engrossed her — 
how she could that evening escape the vigilance 
of her youthful gaolers, and get down to the 
river, where he perhaps awaited her. Fortune 
favoured her, for after dinner the boys declared 
their intention of going over to Farmer Price, to 
see what Charlie Price was up to. 

No sooner were they off than she flew to her 
room, dressed herself — not without an eye as 
to what was becoming ; for in her woman's 
vanity she never for a moment doubted that her 
charms of person had far more to do with the 
preacher's preference than the spiritual gifts of 
which he talked so much, but in which she felt 
herself to be so lamentably deficient — and then, 
her heart beating high with excitement, timidity, 
and hope, she stole out into the yard, walked 
demurely enough across it, not caring to court 
inquiry; then cut into a meadow, ran breath- 
lessly down it, until she caught the first glimpse 
of the river, when she stopped short, pressed 
both hands over her heart, the beating at which 
gave her actual pain, and when she walked on, it 
was with slow lingering step and downcast lids ; 
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for though she asked herself again and again the 
one question, ^^ Is he there — is he there ?'' it 
was some time before she dared lift her eyes^ 
and assure herself of the fact. 

Yes, he was there, pacing along the banksj 
bareheaded even in this winter weather ; his 
arms folded, his head drooping. He was talking 
to himself aloud, for Jiis voice reached her 
distinctly from where she stood. 

She paused irresolute, uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat, and too agitated to do either ; 
but turning suddenly, he came slowly up the 
slope towards her. Though his eyes were still 
bent upon the ground, she felt sure that she had 
been seen, and a sudden impulse seized her to 
fly — to escape the spell of his presence, of the 
deep solemn eyes, and sweetly pleading voice. 
A warning cry at her heart told her that it was 
not well with her ; yet she could not move, she 
could not; and he was coming slowly, slowly 
towards her — so slowly that she could have 
screamed, to hasten or retard his approach; so 
slowly that her heart, that vain, foolish heart, so 
full but an hour ago of its ambitious specula- 
tions, had time to sicken and grow faint within 
her, until, in its mingled humility and awe, she 
had laid it at his very feet, to be spared or 
trampled on, as he might see fit. It was all very 
well for Bhoda in the quiet of her own room to 
think of Arden Graemes as a good match to be 
speculated upon ; when present he was the 
preacher, the prophet, the saint — ^the ideal hero 
to be worshipped and bowed down to. 
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" You have come earlier to-day. You knew 
that I was expecting you/^ 

She did not answer. Had he been anv one 
but Arden Graemes, she would have played at 
surprise, and scornfully denied any idea of 
a meeting ; as it was, she only drooped her eyes 
beneath his gaze, and answered after awhile, 
evasively — 

" I could not get away yesterday.^' 

" I was not here yesterday ; had I been, and 
waiting for you, you would have come. The 
body must obey and follow the impulse of the 
spirit, lead where it may. You left hom*e and 
parents to come here where I was waiting for 
you; nothing could keep you from me, did I 
want you/' 

And she began to feel that nothing could. 

They talked together for some time, walking 
up and down, be 'going at his usual slow, 
thoughtful pace, she following. Every now and 
then she would start and turn pale, fancying to 
hear advancing footsteps. He was not looking 
at her, yet he answered to the fear that trem- 
bled at her heart. 

'^ You have nothing to fear, no one will pass 
this way.'' 

^^ It's the public path to the village, and so 
many pass along at this hour." 

" No one will pass this evening." 

Bhoda looked at him wondering. But as he 
bad said, no one did pass, though they were to- 
gether nearly an hour. 

As on the previous evenings Bhoda scarcely 
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spoke six words during the whole interview ; 
she listened^ and tried to understand^ and caught 
eagerly at every word having reference to her- 
self. And to-day these words were clear, un- 
mistakably clear. His ever-varying mood had 
changed from one of wild enthusiasm to one of 
deep melancholy. He looked pale and weary, 
and the great eyes were troubled. Most of the 
time he seemed speaking to himself rather than 
to her ; of a future great and glorious that lay 
before him. And Bhoda, thinking of the 
London church and house, felt her heart swell 
with pride and elation, all the more so when he 
repeated that she was to share that future with 
him. She could not help wishing, however, 
that his looks and words were less sad. A man. 
to whose life had been given all the world has 
to give of great and good — fame, fortune, talent, 
and last but not least, in her eyes at least, a 
pretty, charming little wife whom half-a-dozen 
men had tried to get in vain — a man thus blessed, 
how could he look so sad ? 

He stopped at last at the stile, and stood 
leaning over it, his gaze rapt, his lips moving 
slightly as if in prayer or self-communion. 
Rhoda stood beside him, lost in girlish wonder 
of his strange behaviour. ^^What could the 
rest of the world ever again be to her now that 
she had learnt to know and love him ?'* 

When they had stood in silence for some time, 
he turned to her and said, '^ Why are you not 
gone home ?" 

There was nothing of rudeness or reproach in 
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the words; it was a simple inquiry, gently 
spoken. 

^' You did not tell me to go/' 

How completely was the girFs wayward will 
merged in submission to his ! 

^* Yes, you can go ; my spirit is troubled to- 
night, the shadows lie dark around me. I stand 
between the past and the future, and my soul is 
troubled ! I have a baptism to be baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished I The day is short — short — and the way 
long.- 

^^ Have you far to go home V asked Bhoda^ 
catching at the last words, and connecting them 
only with bodily fatigue. 

" Home.- He repeated the word very softly, 

as if to himself. " I had a home once and a 

No, I have not so very far to go home, not so 
very far.'^ 

As the last words dropped slowly from the 
faintly smiling lips, he raised his eyes to the 
solemn winter sky, and it was long before they 
again descended to earth. When they did, 
he turned them on Bhoda, who was watching 
him intently. 

" You can go home now ; to-morrow I shall 
be here at the same hour; you will be here 
too.- 

" Good-bye,- she said, with a wistful look into 
his face. She was 'wishing that he would say 
something warmer ; that he would take her band 
at parting or smile on her. But he only re- 
peated her good-bye^ and turned to the stile^ 

VOL. I. 18 
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his face averted from the path she had to 
take. 

" He said to-morrow/' she murmured, with a 
sigh, half-pain, half-pleasnre ; " but I wish he 
would not look so sad. I think he must have 
suffered very much in his life ; but I will make 
him forget all when we are married. He had 
once a home, he said — ^he will have one again — 
a brilliant home, and I shall share it ! I shall 
never let him be sad then. If I share his good 
fortune, I will share his darker hours too. When 
he is weary I will draw his head on to my 
breast — oh, my love — my love I*' 

The next day Rhoda had another letter from 
home. The old people wrote in a state of 
pleasurable excitement, having news for her that 
would, they fondly believed, interest her above 
all. Frank had returned, and had called imme- 
diately to see them. Wonderfully smart he 
looked, mother said, in his fine new London 
suit, made by the Prince of Wales's own tailor, 
and a most beautiful fit, so that they hardly 
knew him, more especially as he had grown a 
moustache. Yes, in those few weeks of absence 
he had actually grown a moustache, and good 
mother Hayes waxed quite eloquent in praise of 
it. He had been terribly disappointed, of course, 
not to find Bhoda, and had sent her a message 
which struck her as both flippant and vulgar. 
With a contemptuous exclamation she threw 
down the letter, for vividly at that moment rose 
before her the image of the young chemist, as 
she had seen him last, ruddy, well-favouredj 
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grinning from ear to ear^ smart-looking in his 
Sunday clothes, without ever being elegant. And 
in contrast to him, and such as he, she saw 
Arden Graemes, pale, deep-eyed, with his elfin 
locks, and quivering, sensitive lips, the genius, 
the high-born gentleman. And she was sup- 
posed to take an interest, not only in Frank 
Randolph, but even in his moustache ! she, who 
had the love of that other man — who was to be 
great in his greatness, rich with his wealth, 
happy in his love ! How was it possible 
that with such a hope before her, she should feel 
anything but contempt for the vulgar common- 
place attentions of the young tradesman, for his 
giggling compliments, and tame subjection to her 
airs and graces ? No, he would never do for her, 
neither he nor the position he had to oflfer. She 
had always felt herself to be bom for better 
things, and people would soon see that it was no 
idle boast she had made when saying she would 
marry a profession or never marry at all. As 
for Frank, he was a very good young man, and 
deserved to be happy ; there were dozens of girls 
who would be only too glad to get him, and the 
shop, and red-brick house, and the few hundreds 
a year that would enable his wife to keep two 
servants, and treat herself to a new silk dress 
every now and then. She wished him well with 
all her heart, and hoped he would soon forget 
her, and take up with some one else. And even 
as she said this she knew that the hope was 
false, that she did not wish Frank Randolph to 
forget her and take up with another, nor did she 

18—2 
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believe he would ; if she was blind to his merits 
she was not so to his love^ the reality and depth 
of which she could not for a moment doubt. 
She only spoke thus to deceive her own heart ; 
altogether she was now living in an atmosphere 
of falsehood^ and found it hard to distinguish the 
real from the unreal. 

That evening she again went to meet Arden 
Graemes at the river-side ; and when he told her 
to come the next evening, she went. She had 
now no will of her own. Things went on so foy 
a week or more, and day by day his influence 
over her grew stronger. She never asked herself 
whether it was an influence for good ; for, living 
entirely for herself, she only thought of things as 
they immediately concerned her, and did not care 
to look beyond. One thing only in their inter- 
course troubled her — his strange mode of love- 
making, which kept awake in her a never-satisfied 
longing for something beyond. He often spoke 
of their union, it is true, in terms of wild mystic 
rapture that thrilled her almost to pam ; of the 
union of the weak with the strong, which was 
the very essence of life — emblem of the perfect 
union of Christ with His Church — the mortal 
with the immortal; but of her as the pretty 
young attractive woman whom he wished to make 
his wife, he never spoke. Had she been less in- 
fatuated she might have noticed this want of in- 
dividual interest, and begun to doubt whether it 
could be love that looked so much more like 
mysticism. But perhaps after all it was the very 
strangeness of Arden Graemes^s courtship that gave 
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it its chief attraction in her eyes. To every other 
kind of love-making she had been accustomed 
from her infancy, arrant little flirt as she was. 
Nothing in the way of sentimentality, flattery, 
teasing, giggling, would have been new to her; 
she knew them all by heart. But such court- 
ship as his was certainly a novelty. Mean- 
while letters continued to arrive from home 
almost daily; fond foolish letters that had only 
their love to recommend them. In each and all 
special mention was made of Frank; how he 
looked, what he said, &c. At last, when her stay 
at the farm had extended to a month, and Christ- 
mas was now close at hand, Mr. Hayes reminded 
her of the fact, and asked her whether she in- 
tended to spend it for the first time away from 
home, away from mother and him ? Through the 
whole letter breathed a certain vein of sadness. 
'^ They were old people, mother and he, and not 
many more Christmases would in all probability 
be granted them. Mother had not been very 
well lately ; he feared that she missed her little 
girl more than she cared to own. The month 
had seemed such a very long one ! But if she 
was getting health, and felt happy and contented, 
it was all right — ^not another word should be 
said — only, if for mother's sake, who wasn't so 
very well just now, she could manage to be 
back for Christmas ? They were old people, 
whose years at best were numbered; and he 
would not have her young life shadowed by a 
regret. Remember, my child,'' he concluded, 
with strange solemnity, as if moved by a pro- 
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phetic instinct, to warn her of her danger, ^^ no 
trial God sent can ever be half as hard to bear 
as one pang of self-reproach/' 

Rhoda was very thoughtful for some time after 
reading the letter. She was not thinking over 
what she had to do, that was dear enough — ^re- 
turn home at once, the very next day if aunt 
Bettina would spare her the carriage; but she 
was pondering over all the changes that would be 
involved in that return to the old life. Not that 
it could ever again be the old life for her, carry- 
ing into it the image of Arden Graemes all things 
would be new. But what difBculties woxdd she 
have to contend with ? Her parents had set 
their hearts upon her marrying Frank ; he had 
set his heart upon it too. How could she face 
their joint opposition ? Not that they would be 
angry with her, or refuse to let her marry whom 
she pleased ; but there would be dull looks where- 
ever she turned. The only thing to put an end 
to any probable scenes would be for Arden to 
come and claim her at once. The sooner she was 
married to him now the better. She longed to 
triumph over the Dobbes and Wrights, and all 
the other Woollingford gossips. She longed, too, 
to lay her hand upon her husband's breast, and 
feel her troubled heart at rest — at rest for ever- 
more. 

When aunt Bettina came in Rhoda told her 
of her father's wish to have her home, and asked 
when she could have the carriage. 

''That same day — the next — whenever she 
pleased," answered good-natured aunt Bettina, 
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and the boys should accompany her to the station. 
Rhoda wrote at once to announce her immediate 
return; she should arrive the same day as her 
letter. She wrote cheerfully — ^because she really 
felt glad at that moment to be going home — and 
lovingly, more lovingly than she had ever perhaps 
done before^ thinking of the disappointment she 
was preparing them. In the evening she went 
as usual to the river-side to meet Arden Graemes. 
Their first greeting over, which was always the 
same — a blessing softly spoken, for his voice was 
very soft and boyish, until passion or emotion 
deepened its tones — he looked at her intently 
and said, after a pause, ^^ You have something to 
tell me. What is it V 

Yes, she certainly had something to tell him ; 
but how had he guessed it ? A deeper feeling of 
awe crept over her. Would it be impossible hence- 
forth to hide anything firom the prophet gaze 
that read her thoughts as from a book ? She 
felt actually frightened, and it was in a faltering 
voice that she told him of her return home on 
the following day. '^ I can't meet you any 
more,'' she said. '^I am going home to- 
morrow." 

Abstractedly he repeated the last word — 
'^ To-morrow ! Well, why not ? why not ?" 

She felt hurt at his tone of indifference, and 
said, with more of pettishness than she had ever 
before ventured with him, '^ I thought you would 
be sorry — ^that I am going." 

" That we are going, Rhoda," he corrected, 
gently. " You forget that you no longer belong 
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to yourself, or to any one but God and me. 
Our life henceforth is one even as the spirit and 
flesh are one. Where my spirit leads you must 
follow. I told you this before.'' 

" I don't understand you. Will you come to 
WooUingford, and ask me of papa — now at once? 
I wish you would ; it would make things so 
easy !" 

But Arden Graemes had evidently no inten- 
tion of making things easy for the girl whose 
future he had taken into his hands. He spoke 
more simply and to the point than he had ever 
done before ; but the denouement was startling 
enough, and it was long before Bhoda could be 
made to believe that he was actually insisting 
upon a secret marriage, as the end to which God 
and His Spirit were leading them. 

She was too utterly astounded at first to raise 
any objection, and he proceeded to make all the 
necessary arrangemente with the nicest precision 
of detail. She was to leave for home, as had 
been agreed, the following day. At a place 
where she would stop to change trains he would 
meet her, and there they would be married. 
This place had for some time past been his head- 
quarters, and there his mother was established. 
All was in readiness, for the spirit had long since 
told him that thus it must be. 

Bhoda uttered a cry of dismay. He checked 
it with a stern, reproving look. 

" Was it for her to dispute the decrees of fate — 
the fate that had separated her from home and 
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parents to bring her there to the river-side, to 
him and his love ; that would rule her destiny, 
that great and glorious destiny, appointed to her 
from the foundations of the earth — to the end V 
Then suddenly, as her head bent lower, and she 
covered her face with her hands, he burst forth 
into a strain of wild, mystic passion, that so 
bewildered her that she ceased altogether to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, the false and 
the true ; thought became agony intolerable, she 
longed to close both heart and ear to every 
sound, to every feeling. She knew that he 
stood before her, covering her with the wild 
splendour of his gaze, and beneath it she grew 
sick and faint. Her lids dropped together, and, 
afraid of falling, she leant heavily against the 
stile. For the first time he seemed to notice the 
woman's weakness, and his face darkened, then 
softened, as over it passed a look of pain, 
almost amounting to horror. His eyes still 
fixed upon her face, he knelt down before her, 
and taking the hand that hung so listlessly to 
her side, drew it to his breast, whispering, in a 
voice of low, passionate pleading — 

*' Are you afraid of me, Bhoda — are you ? 
Others are ! I have seen it in their white faces 
and shaking limbs. But you — what have you 
to fear ? Fear is abroad on the earth, and sor- 
row and wrong, the wrong done by one man to 
another, the oppression of the weak by the 
strong till the hour of retribution comes. But 
you — what have you to fear ? Oh, Bhoda \" he 
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went on^ with rising passion^ and the light of in- 
spiration once more illumining the darkened 
countenance^ " yon can't think how sweet it 
is to leave the world behind you ; to lift your 
eyes from earthy where the ugly shadows lie, 
each one a temptation and a sin^ to the heavens 
above, where the clouds as they pass along take 
angel forms, white-winged and glorious ; to look 
upwards always, always, through the winter cold 
and the summer heat, until for very gazing 
heaven opens upon you. It is fatiguing some- 
times to keep the head raised and the gaze 
steadfast ; but the day is short, and the night 
Cometh, when the head may droop, and the eyes 
dose, and the past may be at last forgotten. 
Never fear, Rhoda, that the day will be long — 
the end lies very near to the beginning — one 
erring soul saved, redeeming that other soul ! 
Do you think, poor child, that I would lead you 
into temptation ? I who—'' 

" I don't know," Rhoda cried out with sudden 
violence, tearing her hand from his grasp, and 
dashing it across her face. ^' I don't understand 
all you say, so I can't tell right from wrong I 
You tell me to break my parents' heart, and the 
heart of a good man who loves me — ^to do what 
is thought a shame for any woman to do — ^what 
seems cruel and treacherous and wicked. And 
yet you are so good, much better than I and 
my people, and when you speak it seems all 
right and beautiful, though I can't understand 
it. Don't lead me to do what is wrong— oh, 
don't ! You are so much better and stronger 
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than I am I I will do all you tell me — all — all ! 
I will follow you to the end of the world if you 
tell me to V 

Here she burst out into a wild storm of 
tears. 




CHAFFEE YTX- 

R. HATES hMd just got Bhoda's letter 
aniLOimcmg her retnm for that Tery 
day; not for a mcHiient had he 
doubted of that return, but he was 
none the leas gratefol to her far it. It was really 
touching to see how happy the old peo{de were ; 
in a few hours she would be home, and in those 
few hours much had to be done, numberless pre- 
parations to be made. These preparations began 
with the kitchen, where nurse Freeman r^gned 
supreme, and nurse Freeman Wed the girl who 
had tormented and coaxed her by turns, quite as 
well as the rest, and had missed her more than 
she would haire cared to own, tor she was a 
grumbling old body at best, and no way addicted 
to a display of her feelings — her best feelings, 
at least. 

^^ Boast beef with Yorkshire pudding ; Miss 
Bhoda is uncommon fond of that.'' 

" So she is, nurse,'' assented Mrs. Hayes, for, 
next to her husband, there was no one of whose 
judgment she had so high an opinion. 

^' And apple-pie with custard, she always asked 
for that on her birthday, if you remember^ 
ma'am ?" 
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To be sure Mrs. Hayes remembered — how 
could nurse doubt it ? 

The cares of dinner over, Beppo, a great over- 
grown poodle, a special pet of Rhoda^s, was 
plunged into a tub, from which he emerged as 
resplendently white as did Naaman from the 
river of Jordan ; her favourite kitten, too, was 
decked out in a gay new ribbon ; and a nosegay of 
Mrs. Randolph's hothouse flowers was brought to 
enliven Rhoda's room, brought by Mrs. Randolph's 
son, whose face, in its unclouded radiance, would, 
in itself, have brightened up any room. In short, 
had Rhoda been gone years instead of weeks no 
greater fuss could have been made, or the house 
thrown into a greater state of excitement. 

The train by which she was to come was due 
at two p.m. Papa would go to the station to 
meet her, and they would walk home together. 
The day was a fine one, the distance not great, 
and she would be glad of the fresh air and exer- 
cise after being cramped up for hours, stiff and 
cold. How well he could picture her jumping 
out of the carriage, almost before the train 
stopped, running into his arms laughing, scold- 
ing, kissing, as only she could laugh, scold^ and 
kiss — scouting the idea of a drive with such a 
sun shining overhead, and marching him off, her 
hand under his arm, pressing closely against him^ 
because so glad, so glad to be at home. 

No sooner had the clock struck twelve than the 
good man got fidgety and restless. It was rather 
a shame, certainly, for a person of his age to be 
80 childish, and he did feel somewhat ashamed of 
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himself when his wife meekly suggested that 
fidgeting would not make the time go any the 
quicker, nor did it, but still he fidgeted, just be- 
cause he could not help it. He walked to the 
window and back to the hearthrug, took up his 
hat, looked at it, then laid it down; consulted 
the clock on the mantelpiece, then his watch, 
looked for his gloves, which were all the time in 
his pocket, and his spectacles, which were all the 
time on his nose, as mother told him, with a cer- 
tain mild surprise at his having for a moment 
doubted it; then the fact being made clear to 
him, he would now and then stop in his restless 
pacings to smile at ber from over them ; and 
never failing to answer to the smile, she would 
nod and say, as if in answer to the thought she 
read upon his face, '^Yes, she'll soon be here, 
now, very soon— -=-eh, dear ?" And, the smile ever 
brightening, he would answer her, ^' Yes, yes, 
very soon now — who would have thought we 
should miss the little monkey so much ; nothing 
like a bright young face for lighting up a home/' 
" Frank said he'd drop in some time this even- 
ing. You should have seen his look when I told 
him she'd be here to-day ; if she were his own 
sister he couldn't make more of her, and perhaps 
he wouldn't make so much, for I remember I 
never could care for Dick and Tom as I did for 
you, and he's certainly looking his best, she'll 
think so, I'm sure ; she always had a particular 
liking for a moustache, she says it is so 
military. I had the same fancy myself, as a girl, 
I remember, before I knew you, for you had 
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never mncli luck in that way ; you often tried to 
grow hair one way or another, whiskers and beard^ 
but it never would do, somehow, never would 
grow in the right place — but then you didn't 
want it, you know V And she smiled on him 
fondly and proudly, as she had done for the last 
thirty years. 

One o'clock struck, Mr. Hayes getting more 
and more restless, and consequently more and 
more ashamed of himself, thought he would just 
go up to Rhoda's room to see if the fire still 
burnt, and all looked bright and comfortable. 
And once more down in the parlour he declared 
he must be going, without consulting clock or 
watch this time, and, seizing his hat in frantic 
haste, he hurried off, starting at a pace as rapid 
as if he were really late, insteqd of ever so much 
too early. 

'^ The Bidston train not in yet, eh, Jones ?'' 
he asked of the first porter he saw. 

'^ No, sir ! It's Miss Rhoda you're expecting, 
sir?" 

'^ Ay, ay, friend !" and the old gentleman 
walked on, followed by the kindly looks of the 
porter. 

There is no surer way of discovering in what 
esteem a man is held than by watching the looks 
sent after him. A fellow creature, when talking 
to, or even of you, may disguise his true senti- 
ments, but he alone, and your back turned, the 
look that follows you will be the exact expres- 
sion of them. The looks that followed the ex- 
chemist's retreating figure were always pleasant 
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looks^ for all Woollingford was both fond and 
proud of him. 

Up and down he paced, up and down, till 
joined by the Rector, who happened to have 
caught sight of him from the road. The two 
men always found plenty to say to each other, 
for their views upon most subjects were the same. 
To-day, however, Mr. Hayeses ideas were less 
clear than usual, his sentences less connected, 
his manner less sedate ; he even caught himself 
more than once answering at random, and ex- 
cused himself at last by saying that he fancied 
to have heard the whistle. He was mistaken, 
then and many a time afterwards, but the whistle 
did sound at last, and the train rushed snorting 
and puffing into the station, and the old gentle- 
man rushed panting from carriage to carriage, 
from window to window, to the end of the line 
and back again. The platform was tolerably 
crowded, it being so near Christmas. There was 
laughing and shouting and kissing, and the train 
puffed off, and the different happy groups trooped 
out into the road, where carriages and carts of 
every shape and size awaited them ; and so^ some 
driving, others walking, they all started for home. 
Mr. Hayes and the Rector, who had stayed to 
greet pretty Rhoda, had the platform to them- 
selves. 

^^ Missed the train,'' said the Rector as he 
rubbed his hands and stamped with his feet, for 
the day was a cold one, '^ how unfortunate V^ 

'^ Missed the train, of course — eh. Rector V* 
But the father looked terribly disappointed, and 
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liis eye still wandered up and Aoyrt. the plat- 
fonft as if he cotdd scarcely eten yet realize 
the fact of her not being there. " It was the 
diange of trains that conAised her/' he added^ 
with a tremxdous quiver in his voice. '' Poot little 
thing ! all alone at the dull station when she 
shotdd be home^ and the old woman expecting 
her! "Whatever will she say— and ilur8e---I 
should never have trusted her to travel alone^ 
such a wild giddy thing. "When does the next 
Bidston train come in ?** 

This to a porter who just then dame up. 
" Kve fifty, sir.'' 

'^ Five fifty, nearly four hours more to wait, 
and if 11 be quite dark by that time. I'll just 
let the missus know, and go off to Bidston to 
keep her company, or she'll be getting into 
another mess." 

The Bector saw that his old friend was mare 
uneasy and agitated than he cared to show. " Ha ! 
there's a telegram," he said cheerily, as a man 
came hurrying up with one — " that'll explain all. 
No doubt the young lady wiU have telegraphed 
to set your mind at ease." 

Seeing how the father's hand shook, the Rectc^ 
took the telegram and gave it to his companion, 
smilingc ompassionately. The love of the old 
people for that one spoilt child was well known 
in WooUingford-^ — and it was so natural ! " Grood 
God!" he suddenly exclaimed, for an awful change 
had passed over the old man's face, " no bad news 
I hope — no accident— ^no illness — eh ?" 

'^ Eh ?" echoed Mr. Hayes, drearily, as he 
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looked up in blank despair from the paper to 
him, and then down again to the paper — '' acci- 
dent, sickness/' he repeated after awhile, as if 
the words had but now forced their way into his 
darkened mind, ^* no, no^I — must go to the old 
woman/' He took a step forward — staggered — 
reeled — but righted himself with the assistance 
of the Rector's arm, and turned from the plat- 
form into the station, and out of it into the road. 

The Rector, greatly shocked, but too delicate 
to intrude upon his sorrow, followed him at some 
little distance, and saw him enter his own door. 

Mrs. Hayes sat at the parlour window watch- 
ing for his return. Whenever he was away, that 
was her favourite seat. It commanded a good 
view of the road, and she would not miss 
the sight of him longer than was absolutely 
necessary; nurse Freeman too was watching 
from the kitchen window, already grumbling. 
The two women saw him enter the gate, his head 
low drooped upon his breast, a paper tight 
clenched in his hand — alone. 

And what was in the paper that it had caused 
so sudden and awful a change in the poor old 
man? It was this — ^^ At eleven o'clock this day, 
Wednesday, your daughter Rhoda was married 
to Arden Graemes, at the parish church of Bidston, 
leaving that place immediately after the cere- 
mony." It was Arden Graemes who had written 
and sent the telegram — ^Arden Graemes, Rhoda's 
husband. 

That morning, as stated in the telegram, at 
eleven o'clock Rhoda had been married. What 
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a cold drear shivery wedding it was to be sure ! 
how unlike the brilliant festival of which, like 
every other girl, she had so often dreamt. Never 
had she assisted at a wedding without picturing 
herself in the same situation — the pretty envied 
bride in her silks and laces and orange blossoms, 
with the bridesmaids and breakfast^ and papa 
and mamma so happy and proud, and the hours 
a bright succession of kisses, congratulations, 
and blessings. A wedding in the month of May, 
when the sun shines, and the flowers bloom, and 
the birds sing — a wedding with a lovely tour 
abroad, and a lovely dress to make it in. In all 
these visions the bridegroom had played but a 
very secondary part, it is true, but the shape he 
always took was that of the young chemist, and 
a very goodly shape it was. The ideal and the 
real ! the wedding that might have been, and the 
wedding that was ! Would the lustre of her 
future position as the great man^s wife ever make 
up to her for the dread misery of that one day ? 
Bhoda asked herself the question many times 
during the walk home after that last interview by 
the river-side. She repeated it again many times 
through the long awful night that seemed to have 
no end, haunted by hideous dreams, and yet more 
hideous thought — by shame, regret, and fear. 

Finding it impossible to sleep, impossible to 
lie, she got up in the grey shivering dawn, and 
proceeded to the dreary task of dressing by 
candlelight, her heart sinking, her teeth chat- 
tering, her hands trembling so that they actually 
refused to help her in dressing — fcr her wedding ! 

19—2 
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Alone, unaided, cold, despairing, miserable! 
Dressed at last^-^and waiting for them to call 
her down to breakfast. -She would have long 
enough to wait, two hours at least — two hours for 
quiet thought I But she would not think, she 
would not, or she should go mad ! She would 
not think of father and mother and fond true- 
hearted Frank — or even of the ideal bridegroom, 
the thought of whom, so full of rapturous emotion, 
had hitherto had power to blot out every other. 
Her mind chilled and deadened by the horrors 
of the pafit night, seemed incapable of every 
exertion, a deadly stupor came stealing over her, 
and she sat wan and still beside the dressing* 
table, the candle upon it throwing its pale flicker- 
ing light upon her face. 

By-and-by the whole house was astir; there 
were hurrying footsteps, shouts and whisperings, 
the banging of doors, and much tearing up and 
down the stairs^ With a desperate effort she 
roused herself, blew out the candle, which had 
burnt low in the socket, and opened the window, 
shuddering to see how wintry a morning it was ; 
how chill and grey said comfortless ! 

" My wedding-day !^' she said, mechanically, 
half aloud, with no very clear couDcxion of ideas. 
" My wedding-day I" Then she tried to collect 
her thoughts, but failing altogether, she wrung 
her hands together with a certain wild helpless^ 
ness of gesture, and only repeated the three words 
over and over again — " My wedding-day ! my 
wedding-day V' If she could but see all as she 
had seen it only a few hours before ! If she eould 
but remember all that Arden had said to her — 
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the happiness he had promised her as his wife ! 
His wife ! — would she really in a few hours be his 
irife ? Her brain reeled. Oh^ if father and mother 
were only there — only father and mother! she 
would not care for the rest^ not a bit ; but she 
had no one — no one ; and it was her wedding-day I 

Shuddering stilly she turned from the window* 
The leaden sky seemed frowning down upon her ; 
the cold wind soughing round the house made her 
nervous and frightened. If only the sun would 
shine — ^if only she did not feel so utterly alone 
and forsaken I If only she had never seen Arden 
Graemes^ and could go back to the old days and 
the old life I She wished that now^ for the first 
time — ^wished it with passionate longings now that 
it was too late. Poor Rhoda ! 

Numbed with the cold, trembling and terrified, 
she was wondering drearily whether she should 
ever feel warm again, ever laugh and feel happy ; 
ever throw off the burden of mystery that was 
pressing upon her almost to madness. She had 
returned to the chair by the bed^ and ss^t there, 
her face crushed down in the counterpane, when 
the door burst open, and the whole troop of 
chUdren came tearing in. 

" Well done, cousin Rhoda V' cried Tom. " Up 
and ready, and mother, who said wa should find 
you still in bed.'' 

After that all was bustle and confusion ; there 
was the hurried breakfast, every morsel of which 
seemed to choke her because of the violent beat- 
ing at her heart ; and then the big covered 
waggon rattled up to the door, and the boys, 
whooping and disputing, insisted upon dragging 
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down her tnmk themselves, and hauling it up on 
to the box beside the driver. 

'' And Fve just sent a little hamper thatTl 
come in nicely at Christmas time/' said kind 
aunt Bettina^ her face all aglow with good 
humour and good will. And Rhoda^ thus sud- 
denly reminded of the old people and the old 
home, and the dear old Christmas feast^ and many 
other things besides^ stood on the doorstep 
shivering and shaking so that aunt Bettina at 
last noticed it^ and insisted upon bringing out a 
great plaid in which she wrapped her up. Then 
followed the long, cold drive, when the boys 
laughed and chatted and quarrelled and fought, 
and cousin Rhoda sat huddled up in a comer 
shaking and shivering still, and so pale that at 
last even Tom was struck with something like 
half pity, half wonder, and asked her what was 
the matter. 

" Nothing, Tommy dear — nothing.'' 

''She's cold, that's what she is," suggested Bob. 

" Yes, cold," she repeated, drawing the plaid 
tighter around her. " So very cold !" 

Even Tommy could not set down the assertion 
to affectation, for he could hear her teeth chatter 
in her head. 

The eleven o'clock train only made a halt of 
three minutes at the Felton station. The boys saw 
it coming, and ran to the end of the platform to 
meet it ; all but Tom, whose hand Rhoda held in 
so convulsive a clutch that he looked up in surprise. 

''Make haste, Rhoda," cried all the young- 
sters, trooping back in a body. " In with you ; 
we'll see to the luggage.^ 
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" For Bidston, Miss ? First class ? This way, 
please/' 

Rhoda had her foot on the step when, turning 
suddenly, she flung her arms round her little 
companion's neck, and dropping her head one 
moment on his shoulder, blubbered out, as he 
afterwards pathetically expressed it, '' Don't forget 
me. Tommy. Think of me sometimes, and don't 
let them speak ill of me — don't." The boy stared 
at her with more surprise than sympathy, won- 
dering what on earth possessed cousin Bhoda to 
be getting up a scene. The bell rang ; Bhoda 
got in, and the door was banged to, the train 
was ofl^ — the boys running to the extreme end of 
the platform, shouting and waving their caps. 
But Rhoda heard nothing, saw nothing ; her face 
was buried in her handkerchief, and she was cry- 
ing and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Fortunately she had the carriage to herself, 
but the outburst did not last long ; it was as brief 
as it had been violent, and she soon sat quite 
still, with pale cheeks and swollen eyelids, angry 
with herself for having given way. " Crying like a 
baby, and making her eyes and no^e qtlite red, on 
her wedding-day, too !" She had no idea how soon 
they would reach Bidston, and her heart sickened 
with suspense every time the train stopped and 
the name of the place was called up and down the 
platform ; and when the train moved on she felt so 
thankful, poor child, for the few minutes' respite. 

''Bidston — Bidston." The word rang out sharp 
and clear, there was no mistaking it. Bhoda 
uttered a low cry, and, sinking back, covered her 
face with her hands in actual horror. Oh ! if he 
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wiere not there !^-if the train would but move on 
this once again— if the first familiar face she 
should next see could be that of her father^-if 
ahe could but find herself by the parlour fire, 
between him and mother^ holding a hand of each 
t^ht — tight I She should not be afraid to tell 
them aU ; and they would pity and forgive her, 
and him too for her sake. "Oh, God help me ! — ' 
God help me 1^' she cried.. A prayer as passionate 
as it was imavailing. 

" Rhoda V^ The touch of a cold, soft hand— 
a convulsive shudder — a wild, imploring look into 
the fair young face that smiled so sweetly, yet 
scarcely in either love or welcome — and she 
knew that her fate was sealed. He was her fate, 
9.nd he stood there, waiting to hand her out. 

K her dress was not that of a bride, his was 
certainly not that of a bridegroom. His coat was 
shabby, his collar soiled, his head bare, his hair 
falling heavy and tangled about his l»*ow, adding 
to the almost ghastly pallor of his face, and the 
wild look in his eyes. He had evidently been 
abroad all night. 

A few minutes' drive brought them to the 
church — the grey old church, that struck her as 
so cold and unfriendly. But Arden held her 
hand, and was speaking to her in his soft, rich 
voice ; and though she felt very frightened, and 
trembled so that she could scarcely walk, she could 
not feel so very imhappy. When he spoke^ she 
forgot all but him. 

The officiating clergyman — a curate who 
looked more than half asleep — mumbled 
through the service, assisted by the clerk and 
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pew-opener^ who came out strong in the 
Amens. 

Rhoda^ who had often heard and read the 
Marriage Service^ knew most of it hy heart; 
hut it is douhtful whether she took in a word of 
what was said that day. It was all so unreal^ 
so like the phantom of a dream^ weird enough to 
make you glad of the awaking^ and to leave a 
painful impression on the mind all day — ^but too 
strange^ too awful, to be true. The only thing 
she heard distinctly was the calm^ clear Toice of 
her betrothed answering to the solemn questions 
put to him. How she answered to them herself 
she never knew^ for^ as she knelt there^ a strange 
feeling stole over her. In the utter bewilder- 
ment of thought^ she seemed to have lost her 
Tery individuality. The kneeling bride was no 
longer Bhoda Hayes^ but some other woman of 
whom she had heard or read — for whom her 
heart ached and felt heavy ; but that was all ! 

The ceremony was over at last^ and they 
passed into the vestry^ followed by the clerk and 
pew-opener. A pen was put into Bhoda's hand> and, 
with mingled awe and rapture, she signed her new 
name ! — his name ! — ^that was already so famous, 
and that she was to share with him. Then, with a 
great longing, throbbing at her heart, the natural 
yearning of the young wife towards the man to 
whom she has given herself, she turned back 
upon Arden her bright, tearful eyes so full of 
passionate pleading, and held out her hand. 
His woman fingers, smaller and softer than her 
ovm, closed over it gently, and stooping towards 
her, his lips — those pale> pure lips,^ with the sweety 
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ineffaUe smile aboot than — dropped aofUjr upon 
her forehead. Had they trembled oyer her lips 
instead — ^had they felt less cold — more like the 
warm^ eager lorer lips that had stolen a kiss be- 
hind the hedge on that bright summer erening — 
she wonld have flung herself upon her husband's 
breast^ spite of her girlish reseire and the pre- 
sence of strangers^ and given yent to the cry of 
her heart — " Oh, be good to me — ^love me — I 
have given up all for you !'' As it was, however, 
she only dropped her face from beneath the icy 
touch, into the handkerchief, already quite stiff 
and cmmpled with her late tears, and wailed 
forth — " Oh, mother — smother !'' 

'' Yes,'' said Arden Graemes, answering the cry 
of her lips, but not that of her heart. " You are 
right, Bhoda; come, I will take you to my mother/' 

Even in this, the first hour of their union, his 
thoughts was not of her, but of himself. 

He turned to leave the vestry; he did iaot 
offer Rhoda his arm but moved away, leaving her 
to follow, as she had done in those solemn even- 
ing meetings by the river-side. But when she 
came stealing up and slipped her hand into his, 
as if claiming his protection against the loneliness 
that was almost more than she could bear, he 
smiled upon her, and said dreamily, " Yes, yes — 
side by side — ^hand in hand — one in spirit, now 
and for evermore." 

The fly awaited them at the church door, and 
Rhoda sank back into the comer, wondering what 
would follow. Nothing whatever followed, except 
the rattling off of the old crazy vehicle ; and by- 
and-bye, feeling very weary, and sick at heart 
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because of the great longing stiU tlirobbing at it 
for some token of the love that was to compensate 
her for all that she had lost^ she dropped her 
pretty head towards her husband until it rested 
upon his shoulder ; but as there was no response^ 
no whispered word of comfort, no arm put round 
her to draw her closer, she raised it again, and 
sat quite stiff and still. Oh^ what a wretched, 
wretched dav ! 

They had soon rattled through the dull little 
High Street and a couple more streets equally 
dull and narrow, and they had just turned down a 
retired lane, when Arden spoke for the first time. 

"My mother lives here; I am taking you to 
her. When that is done which is to be done, I will 
come and fetch you — to-morrow, I hope. Tell 
her that you are my wife — that God sent you to 
me to take her place ; she will understand.'* 

The fly had stopped before a small cottage. 
Arden got out and rang the bell. Rhoda too 
got out, unassisted, and after a hurried leave- 
taking she saw him get in and the fly drive off, 
while she was left standing on the doorstep with 
no distinct feeling but one of cold and loneliness. 
No sound in her ears but the distant rumbling of 
the carriage-wheels. Oh, what a wretched, 
wretched day — and this was the end ! 

No, Rhoda, not the end yet, would to God it 
were, poor child ! 

The door was at last opened by a girl, and at 
the end of the passage Rhoda saw a little lady 
in deep mourning standing at an open door 
peering out. Arden's mother ! With a bound 
she had reached her and sunk at her feet, con- 
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tulsively clutcliing at her black gowti^ and cmsli- 
ing her face down in it. 

'^ Miss Rhoda — 'Miss Rhoda Hayes P' cried the 
wido^ between surprise and terror. ^'Oh dear, oh 
dear/' and she tried nervously to disengage the 
folds of her gown from the wildly clinging fingers. 

" DonH cast me off, oh, don't ! he sent me to 
yon. Don't curse me^— I couldn't help it. I only 
did as he told me, he said you would understand, 
and oh I I am so miserable — don't cast me off, I 
am his wife !" 

'^ His wife— O God !" Never did cry more 
wild and drear rise up betwixt earth and heaven. 
With all the violence of despair Arden's mother 
wrenched herself free from the half-frenzied grasp 
and backed to the wall, pressing up against it, 
with hands outstretched as if to keep off some 
advancing thing of horror— with dilating eyes 
and white quivering features awful to look upon. 

Rhoda was left kneeling on alone upon the 
threshold, the hands which had been so rudely 
torn asunder tight writhed, and held out im- 
ploringly, the tears raining down her cheeks, the 
sobs rising. " Oh, don't curse me — I only did as 
he told me." 

" As he told you," shrieked the woman, tossing 
her hands up and wringing them despairingly, 
" Ae, unhappy wretch ! oh, child, it is for you to 
curse, not me ; the man you have married is a( 
madman, my son, your husband, Arden Graemes, 
is mad — mad !" 
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